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XXVI 
ON THE AUTHOR OF THE ANCREN RIWLE 
I. HIS IDENTITY 


N A previous paper, “The Origin of the Ancren Riwle,”' I 

showed that a remarkable series of coincidences would seem 
to prove that the Ancren Riwle® was written for the three ‘“‘puellae”’ 
(Emma, Christina, and Gunhilda), to whom the hermitage of 
Kilburn, together with land and three corrodies, was granted by 
the abbot and convent of Westminster c. 1134.3 Their house was 
described in the foundation charter as “heremitorium de Cune- 
burna, quod aedificavit Godwynus,”’ and it was given to the three 
young women “concessu tamen, atque precatu illius Godwyni 
heremitae, quatinus eundem locum qui ad illum pertinet in 
elemosina pro redemptione animarum totius praedicti conventus 
fratrum possideant.”’ The gift was made, not only to the three 
maidens in question, but “‘omnibus illis quae inibi eadem sancti- 
tatis vitae norma fruendi causa futurae sunt.’”’ Godwin, who had 
evidently instigated the establishment, was to oversee it: ‘‘Sit 
ille praescriptus heremita Godwynus, magister loci, illarumque 
puellarum quamdiu vixerit custos. Et post ejus obitum eligat 
conyentus puellarum seniorem ydoneum, qui earum ecclesiae 
praésit, abbatis tamen concilio.”” Some further information as 
to the nucleus of Kilburn Priory is given us by Prior Flete of 
Westminster in the fifteenth century.4 He writes of Abbot Here- 
bert: “Istefundavit cellam canonissarum de Kilborn, ubi prius 
quidam nomine Godwinus heremiticam multo tempore ducebat 
vitam. ... statuit tres virgines Deo sacratas, domicellas videlicet 
camerae Matildis bonae reginae, consortis regis Henrici primi.” 


1 PMLA, XXXIII, 474-546 (constantly referred to here as “my article’). 

2 Ed. Morton, Camden Soc., 1853. 

3 See Dugdale, Monasticon, London, 1821, III, 422 sq., where the charters here 
quoted are printed. 

4 Notes and Documents relating to Westminster Abbey, No. 2, Cambridge, 1909, 
p. 87-8. 
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636 The Author of The “Ancren Riwle” 


I pointed out in my former article (pp. 486-7), without entering 
into the subject fully, that the author of the Riwle is almost 
certainly the master of the anchorage, though no explicit state- 
ment is given to that effect. The author says in regard to what 
he calls the most important matter of external discipline: “Nullich 
pat no mon iseo ou bute he habbe leaue speciale of ower meistre”’ 
(p. 56); perhaps his silence elsewhere as to the master comes from 


the extreme modesty which he shows throughout, and is itself a’ 


sign that the master for the time is writing. I pointed out in my 
former article (p. 487) that the following (used by the author to 
introduce his discussion of the more minute matters of discipline) 
may give a hint of his authoritative relation to the sisters: “Ne 
non ne write ich ham, buten ou one. Ich sigge pis fordi pet odre 
ancren ne sigge nout pet ich, puruh mine meistrie, makie ham 
neowe riwlen” (p. 410). He has said at the beginning: “‘3e, mine 
leoue sustren, habbed moni dai iremd on me efter riwle’” (p. 2), 
and since we are given the positive assurance that the three anchor- 
esses live under a master, to whom but to him would they con- 
tinually apply for a rule? 

Another passage may supply a hint that the author and the 
anchoresses live as brother and sisters together in one religious 
community (after a fashion not uncommon in the twelfth century, 
when double orders were being founded on every side). We read 
in the printed edition (p. 8): “pe pinges pet ich write her of Se 
vttre riwle ze ham holde®d alse mine leoue sustren (as my dear 
sisters), vre Louerd beo idoncked, and schulen purh his grace, se 
lengre se betere.’”’ Macaulay’s collation’ shows that the other 
thirteenth-century manuscripts here read ‘‘alle” for “alse.”’ Since 
the confusion between the two words is an easy one palaeographi- 
cally, and “‘alle” makes far better sense than “‘alse’”’ to anyone not 
conscious of the special personal circumstances conveyed by 
“alse,” we cannot be sure that the original here was not “alse.”’ 
Naturally, however, in view of the confusion of texts, nothing can 
be argued from the present point. The following similar clear 
passage should however be brought into comparison: “And peo 
pet ofdrauS ear pus luue of oder... .heo schal beon mi deore- 
wurde and mi deore suster” (p. 258). 

Usually for permissions the author refers the sisters indefinitely 
to “leaue” or “‘schriftes leaue” (cf. pp. 418-22), and for their 
confessions the following should be noted: ‘To sum gostliche 


5 Mod. Lang. Rev., IX, passim. 
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monne pat 3e beo®d strusti uppen .... god is pat 3e asken red 
.... and ine schrifte scheawed him gif he wule iheren ower greste 
and ower lodlukeste sunnen”’ (p. 66). “Ich ne der nout pet heo 
deopluker schriue hire to z3unge preostes her abuten. Auh to hire 
owune schrift feder, oder to summe o@re lif-holie monne, 3if heo 
mei hine habben, kulle al ut pet is ide krocke” (p. 346). “Of alle 
pe pinges in pisse riwle® pet beod miszemed—of alle swuche pinges 
schriue hire enes a wike ette leste” (p. 344). 

Thus it seems to be implied that the anchoresses will confess 
to more than one person; since they are to confess in regard to 
breaches of the Riwle once a week at least, perhaps, since they are 
living in an isolated anchorage, it is likely that they confess thus 
continually to their own master, but, since he lives in their estab- 
lishment, it would probably be arranged that they should also 
occasionally confess to a confessor from without. It may be noted 
that in the new material added in the Corpus MS (about 1230) 
it is arranged what is to be done by an anchoress if a bishop comes 
to see her (see Macaulay, pp. 463, 466); this fits curiously well 
the arrangement made for Kilburn in 1231, by which the Bishop 
of London was allowed the right of visitation and even of hearing 
secret confession (see my article, p. 495). The new material added 
in the Corpus MS explicitly provides (p. 467) also for prudent 
confessions to visiting friars (who are not mentioned in the original 
Riwle at all, and are evidently a new feature of religious life at the 
time of the recension). Probably in the early days of the house 
before there were relations with the bishop at Kilburn, and before 
there were friars, supplementary confessions were arranged by the 
abbot of Westminster, who was given the ultimate power over the. 
house. Hence when in the Riwile the author refers his anchoresses 
to “‘leaue’”’ or “‘schriftes leaue’’ sometimes this would doubtless 
be himself and sometimes not. He himself, however, is likely to 
have confessed other persons as well as the sisters, for his tale of 
the austerities of a religious man and woman (p. 382) suggests that 


6 So also at the end the author refers to himself as he “pet maked peos riwle”’ 
(p. 430). For the same “riwle” at the beginning, see p. 2, quoted supra, p. 636. 
These instances should be remembered in connection with the title of the work. 
Macaulay (p. 145) calls the “Ancren Wisse’ given by the Corpus MS the only 
title with “original authority.” Morton calls “Ancren Riwle’” “the original and 
proper title’ (p.v,n.), but he is translating “Regulae Inclusarum” found in a 
seventeenth century hand on the Nero MS. Passages like the above may suggest 
that such a title was original with the author, and perhaps in early days found in 
English on one of the older copies. 
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the author is the confessor (or, if the analogy of the anchoresses 
holds, a confessor) to these persons. 

The following quotations will illustrate the knowledge shown 
by the author of the Ancren Riwle of the character and lives of 
the three women for whom he is writing his rule: 


“Tch am wel ipaied euerichon sigge [sc. in private prayers] bet hire best 
bered on heorte”’ (Riwle, ed. Morton, p. 44). 

“Ich wolde pet heo [sc. the rules] weren of alle, alse heo beod of ou, purh 
Godes grace iholden” (p. 48). “Ich write muchel uor odre, pat noding 
ne etrined ou, mine leoue sustren; vor nabbe 3e nout pene nome, ne ne 
schulen habben purh pe grace of Gode, of totinde ancres, ne of tollinde 
lokunges, ne lates” (p. 50). ““WiSute witnesse . . . . ne speke 3e mid none 
monne.... pis nis nout uor ou, leoue sustren, iseid ne uor oder swuche”’ 
(p. 68). “Auh ase quite ase 3e beod of swuch, leoue sustren, weren alle 
be odre, ure Louerd hit vSe” (p. 90). “Ich halse ou ancren, nout ou, auh 
do odre, uor hit nis no neod, mine leoue sustren, holded our honden 
widinnen ouwer purles” (p. 114). ‘“‘God hit wot ase me were muchele dole 
leouere pet ich iseie ou alle preo, mine leoue sustren, wummen me leouest 
(the French text here gives “les femmes qe ieo plus eym’’) hongen on a 
gibet uorte widbuwen sunne” (p. 116). ‘Me schal, leoue sustren, tellen 
ou peos storie” (p. 154). “Pe suwe of..... Glutunie haued pigges bus 
inemned..... Ich speke scheortliche of ham, uor ich nam nout ofdred, 
mine leoue sustren, pet 3e ham ueden” (p. 204). “Nu 3e habbe®d iherd 
one dole, mine leoue sustren, of peo pet me cleoped 3e seoue moder 
sunnen..... ze beod ful ueor urom ham, ure Louerd beo idoncked”’ 
(p. 716). “Peo ancre pet wernde an oder < cwaer uorto lenen—ful ueor 
heo hefde heoneward hire eien of bileaue” (p. 248). [The hint of a real 
incident that is given here is reinforced by the appearance of a strong 
exhorta‘*ion, on p. 282, to lend to the sister anchoresses anything—“knif 
oder clod, mete oder drunch, scrowe oder quaer.”’] “God hit wute—and 
he hit wot—me were leouere pet 3e weren alle ode spitel vuel ben 3e weren 
outfule, oder fol and ful iheorted. Vor Jesu Crist is al luue..... Nimed 
nu gode zeme, bi monie uorbisnen, hu god is onrednesse of luue, and 
onnesse of heorte. Vor nis ping under sunne pet me is leouere, ne so leof, bet 
3e habben”’ (p. 250). ‘‘Al so, ase pis is iseid, mine leoue sustren, loked pet 
ower leoue nebbes beon euer iwend somed, mid swete luue, ueir semblaunt, 
and mid swete chere”’ (p. 254). “[pPe ueond] sent mon oder wummon pet 
telled to pe, and bi be, oer sum suwinde sawe, pet te suster ne ouhte nout 
siggen bi be suster. Ich forbeode ou pet non of ou ne ileue pes deofles 
sondesmon”’ (p. 256). “Ich wolde bet odre schuneden, ase 3e dod, geder- 
unge”’ (p. 286). “Mine leoue sustren, peos fifte dole, pet is of schrifte, 
limped to alle men iliche. Vordi ne awundri se nout pet ich touward ou 
nomeliche nabbe nout ispeken i pisse dole’ (p. 342). ‘Al pet ich habbe 
iseid of flesshes pinunge nis nout uor ou, mine leoue sustren, pet oderhwules 
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polied more pen ich wolde”’ (p. 378). ‘“‘Beo®d blide on heorte 3if se polied 
daunger of Sluri, pe kokes knaue, pet wasshed pe disshes ide kuchene”’ 
(p. 380). “‘Leoue sustren, ower mete and ower drunch haued ipuht me 
lesse pen ich wolde”’ (p. 412). “Ne 3irne ich pet me telle ou hendi ancren”’ 
(p. 416). “‘Euer me is leouere so 3e don gretture werkes” (p. 420). ‘Ase 
ofte i-leten blod .. . . and hwoso mei beon per widuten, ich hit mei wel 
j-Bolien” (p. 422).? 
The author’s familiar knowledge of the three young women appears 
also in the extended description of their circumstances (p. 192)8 
found in its entirety only in the manuscript printed by Morton. 

Thus, the author of the Riwle betrays an intimate and complete 
knowledge of both the domestic and the spiritual incidents of the 
lives of the three anchoresses: he not only knows their characters 
thoroughly; he can arrange that Bible histories will be taught 
them (p. 154); he knows that they have been “‘gare iteiht”’ certain 
verses (p. 240); and is ‘‘ever the more pleased’ when they do 
coarse works of sewing (p. 420); he can hint that one has refused 
to lend a book to another (p. 248). The tone which he takes 
throughout the treatise is that he and they are in daily contact: 
they are ‘the women whom I love best,” and he speaks of their 
“dear faces.” We may conjecture that they are perhaps his rela- 
tives by blood. Altogether, it may appear extraordinary that the 
treatise should for so many years have been ascribed to persons 
so busy and necessarily aloof as bishops (such as Simon of Ghent 
and Richard Poor)®; the Ancren Riwle is certainly the work of 
some one to whom the welfare of the three women to whom it is 
addressed is a major responsibility; to whom, therefore, the great 
labour of composition to which he refers at the end (certainly with 
truth)!® comes in the path of his daily life. In other words, if 
the work was written for Kilburn, the author was Godwin, hermit 
of Kilburn. If it was not written for Kilburn, it was written by 
the master of the anchoresses, whoever he may have been. 

Unfortunately; nothing so far can be found as to Godwin of 

7 These quotations will also illustrate a point to be made infra, pp. 673 ff. 

® See infra, p. 674 for a discussion giving new evidence for the authenticity 
of this passage. 

® Cf. infra, p. 662. 

10 Many of the sources used by the author are certainly unacknowledged. For 
example, I pointed out in my former article (p. 488) that a large section comes from 
the Carthusian Customs of Prior Guigo (of about 1127), and more lately I have 
discovered a considerable use of the Morals of St. Gregory (Mod. Lang. Rev., XxIv, 
14, n. 2). Probably similar new sources will be constantly turning up. See also my 
note, Mod.Lang. Rev., x1x, 95. 
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Kilburn outside the Kilburn documents. At the time of writing 
the former article (v. p. 488, n. 20) I thought that he might have 
been identical with the “Godwin precentor of Salisbury’ whose 
meditations to a recluse Rainilda exist in Bodl. Digby MS 96, a 
beautiful volume written only about thirty years later than the 
foundation of Kilburn (0. infra, pp. 666-669). In that age of 
special enthusiasm for the life of solitude one might have imagined 
that that Godwin who was in early life precentor of Salisbury" 
became later the humble hermit under the protection of West- 
minster; this hypothesis (curiously suited to the characters of 
both persons) is, however, ruled out by the fact, kindly pointed 
out to me by the Rev. C. Wordsworth, that the tomb of “Godwin 
the precentor’’ is one of those excavated at Old Sarum. He there- 
fore in all probability died as a cathedral dignitary at Sarum. 
Curiously enough, he appears in the early bibliographies (Le- 
land, Bale, Pits) in terms that imply a literary and spiritual 
career that might well have been that of the author of the Ancren 


1 See Leland, Commentarii, Oxford, 1709, p. 265 for a copy of Godwin’s medita- 
tions to ““Ramilda”’ at Abingdon (Collectanea, Oxford, 1715, iii. 57). In the Fasti 
Ecclesiae Sarisberiensis (Salisbury, 1879) the Rev. W. H. Jones cites Godwin the 
precentor (p. 326) on the strength of the Digby MS and of Leland’s mention, and 
also (p. 335) a “chancellor Godwin” as signing a charter dated at c. 1108 on p. 335 
and at “probably not later than c. 1120” on p. 188; another witness is Dean Serlo, 
who lived till 1147 (p. 308). Mr. H. E. Salter kindly pointed out to me that the 
Godwin of this charter may be the percentor, since a confusion in the signatures 
“cant.” and “canc.” is easy. Canon Wordsworth very kindly examined the ‘‘Os- 
mund register” in which the entry occurs and wrote me (Sept. 8, 1925) that it is 
“quite clear” as “ ‘cafit’ (mot ‘cancellario’ as printed). So I have to remove 
‘Godwin’ from p. 335 of Jones’ Fasti Eccl. Sar.”. Canon Wordsworth at the 
same time kindly copied for me the inscription on the tomb of the precentor Godwin 
excavated at Old Sarum, as printed (p. 16) by Sir W. H. St. John Hope in the 
Report on the Excavations at Old Sarum in 1913 (pp. 24, 8¥°) for the Old Sarum 
Excavation Fund. This inscription, though partly illegible, seems to be clear at the 


* name “Godwinus,” and the lines 


“Presbiter Anselmo sacratus Canturiensi 
Cantor in ecclesia micuit Seresberiensi” (south slope). 


Godwin’s date, therefore, must be early enough to allow of his having been con- 
secrated priest by St. Anselm (1093-1109), “‘presumedly,” as Canon Wordsworth 
writes, “after reaching the canonical age, i.e., his 25th birthday”; he conjectures 
Godwin’s birth therefore “cir. 1068-84”. This date would have fitted his being 
precentor of Salisbury c. 1120, and having written the Ancren Riwle c. 1140—if 
the fact of his being buried in his cathedral would not seem to make impossible the 
intervening life as hermit of Kilburn which is the necessary basis for such an hy- 
pothesis. 
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Riwle. Pits even might be said to hint that Godwin in later life 
became a contemplative.” 

Though nothing is forthcoming as to Godwin of Kilburn outside 
the Kilburn documents, some details as to his status would seem 
to be implied there. In c. 1134 he must have been of advanced 
years, though not decrepit (in the words of the Riwle, p. 336, “‘sot 
olde’); this follows from the fact that he was given charge of three 
“‘puellae,” and the charter of foundation stipulates that his 
successor is to be “senior.” Flete says that Godwin had lived 
first alone at Kilburn “‘multo tempore,” and, altogether, he is 
likely to have been born perhaps somewhere about ten years after 
the Conquest (an exact contemporary with his namesake at 
Salisbury). 

The wording of the charter and of Prior Flete’s account would 
seem to make clear that Godwin was not a monk. The contrast is 
striking between the references to ‘‘quidam nomine Godwinus” 
and those to one Roger, who in the same years was living in a 
hermitage that bore the same relation to St. Alban’s that Godwin’s 
hermitage bore to Westminster. The chronicler of St. Alban’s 
says of Roger: “Qui noster quidem fuit monachus, sed vivebat in 
heremio, obedientiam servans Abbati suo.’ The absence of such 
a reference in Godwin’s case leads us to suppose that he was a 
secular person, who had been allowed to build a hermitage on 
ground belonging to the abbey in consideration of his prayers on 
behalf of the convent. The fact that he was entrusted with the 
permanent responsibility for the three women and their establish- 
ment (which was to be perpetuated) would seem to give final evi- 


12 “Postquam multo tempore et assiduo labore, tum sacra, tum profana volu- 
mina perlustrasset, et in utrisque magnam scientiam fuisset consecutus: post- 
habitis iis quae inflant, edoctus a Spiritu sancto, sectatus est ea quae aedificant et 
aemulatus charismata meliora, cum Maria optimam partem elegit, quae numquam 
ablata est ab eo. In tantum enim coelestium rerum contemplationi se dedidit, 
ut prae excessu consolationis spiritualis, mente coelum conscendere et quasi con- 
tagiis mortalitatis exutus, Angelicis choris interesse nonnumquam videretur” 
(Catalogus, Paris, 1619, p. 353). A hint for the last sentence here is given by Leland 
(Commentarii, loc. cit.). Bale and Pits take as Godwin’s the well-known piece 
“De Tribus Habitaculis” (Migne xt, cc. 991 ff.). Perhaps the account here of 
heaven and hell is the origin of Godwin’s reputation for mysticism, but both declare 
that he wrote other works than those of the Digby MS. Can we have here a con- 
flation of facts from two Godwins? 

8 Gesta Abbatum, Rolls Series, 1867, I, 97. On “‘obedientiae”’ in general in the 
twelfth century, see my article, PMLA, xxx, 491 n. Roger’s career and that 
of his anchoress companion will be discussed below, pp. 647 ff. 
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dence that he was not a monk, who could not have been thus 
permanently detached from his convent. Roger, it is true, the 
hermit monk of St. Alban’s already mentioned, lived with five 
other hermits and an anchoress, but we have no evidence that any 
of these persons had in his life-time been made recipients of land 
or of other grants in perpetuum. 

Both probability and such evidence as we have would make it 
probable that Godwin was a priest. The charter describes his 
successor as “qui... . ecclesiae praesit’”’; in 1231 the successor 
of Godwin is described (in the arrangements made for the house 
by a Papal Commission) as ‘‘Custos vero saecularis sacerdos 
canonice praedictae domui ab abbate et successoribus praeficien- 
dus” (see my article, p. 495). If the Ancren Riwle is accepted as 
written for Kilburn Priory, new evidence is supplied for believing 
that Godwin was not a monk. The anchoresses are described as 
living a life of more than monastic severity, but they do not 
celebrate monastic festivals of twelve lessons (see my article, 
p. 492), but of nine. Considering all the facts, this may be taken 
as probably the influence of the order of life of the secular priest 
whom they had joined, who would celebrate festivals in nine 
lessons, as would canons and lay folk (and at a later period, friars). 
Canons, as I have pointed out in my former article (p. 489 f.), 
could continue all sorts of customs under the generalized Augustin- 
ian Rule, which was accordingly adopted by many old houses at 
this very period; the Benedictine was a “real rule,’”’ and it could 
not have been adopted by Kilburn without altering the nine 
lessons and many other usages set up in the Ancren Riwle. The 
only available official documents call Kilburn ‘‘Augustinian,”’ an 
astonishing, and (so far as I know), a unique circumstance for the 
cell of a Benedictine house. I have already suggested (Mod. Lang. 
Rev., xvi, 316-22) that the abbot and convent of Westminster 
probably allowed the local Kilburn use to determine its choice of 
an order, because the first master (a secular priest?) had formulated 
that usage in a treatise which the abbey was proud thus to honor. 
Thus, just as the connection with Kilburn explains the outstanding 
enigmas of the Ancren Riwle—that is, the unusual material ease 
and general circumstances of the three sisters, and the recension 
of about 1230—so the connection with the Ancren Riwle would 
explain the great enigma in the history of Kilburn, which was the 
question of its order (a cause of great astonishment to Park, its 
historian, see my article, p. 489). Kilburn was first an unclassified 
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house of inclusae, under a hermit who was probably a secular 
priest, then (though the cell of a Benedictine house) it was Au- 
gustinian for the sake of preserving so far as possible its connection 
with its great rule. 

It has already been pointed out in my former article (pp. 492 ff.) 
that the Corpus Christi College Cambridge MS of the Riwle of 
about 1230 (the earliest and most correct copy), which is so 
carefully described by Mr. Macaulay, must have been written for 
the reconstruction which took place at Kilburn in 1231. In this 
version the text is adapted for the use of twenty recluses (though 
traces persist sufficient to show that it was originally written for 
three); references to ‘your master” are frequent. I have pointed 
out (p. 487) that in one of the additions of this copy we read: ‘‘Vre 
meistre haued iwriten us as in heast to halden pe we tellen him 
al pat euch of oper hered”’ (Macaulay, p. 470). Here we doubtless 
have a hint that nearly a hundred years after its foundation 
Kilburn Priory knew that its rule had been written by its first 
master. Insertions were here made, mostly adapted to conditions 
needing reformation and wholly out of character with those 
described in the original rule. Nevertheless, the adapter attempts 
to patch his additions on to the old text, which he terms ‘“‘your 
rule.” He himself is probably not the master: the following 
insertion, which I had not noticed when writing my earlier article, 
seems to prove that he belonged to a religious community, though 
not to that for which he is evidently adapting an ancient and 
original rule: “In a mel dei we segged ba placebo and dirige efter 
pe mete graces. I twi mel dei efter non and 3e alswa mote don” 
(Macaulay, p. 154). The significance of this passage will be 
discussed in an article treating specially the additions of the 
Corpus MS. 


Il. HIS ECHOES OF TWELFTH-CENTURY 
CONDITIONS 


The preceding discussion will have made clear that the author 
of the Ancren Riwle (whenever and wherever written) must have 
been the master in charge of three anchoresses; that he was almost 
certainly therefore Godwin, hermit of Kilburn, who was probably 
a secular priest in late middle life. That he must have been a 
person of a distinguished past of some sort no reader of the treatise 
can doubt, or that his experience had lain among people as well 
as among books: he seems to present at once the finest academic 
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and worldly culture, something so advanced and often even 
permanent that he must have been in touch with the very van- 
guard of the civilization of his day. Such a connection is explained 
in the present hypothesis by his connection with Westminster 
Abbey, the great religious house situated at the center of the 
government and court of England at the time—even, as we shall 
see (infra, p. 670) near distinguished university schools. 

It will be the purpose of the present section to attempt to place 
the Ancren Riwle and its author against the background (c. 1120- 
50) which by the hypothesis of the connection with Kilburn we 
believe to have been the period of his prime. An exhaustive in- 
vestigation from manuscripts has not been made on the subject, 
but material as to the author’s alignment in the groups of the 
time has come to light sufficiently definite to be worth putting 
forward, at least in the hope that it may stimulate further research 
in the same field. 

In the Modern Language Review for October, 1926, one of the 
last contributions to scholarship of the lamented Miss Jessie 
Weston brings interesting material to the present study. She 
quotes Mr. G. G. Coulton in his Five Centuries of Religion on 
“the disrepute into which the monasteries had fallen” just before 
the time of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, and mentions that as a 
result “prior to the Cistercian Reformation many, desirous of 
saving their souls, lived lives of poverty, and solitary penance 
rather than become monks ” (p. 385). These facts Miss Weston 
brings into relation with the dating of Perlesvaus’ and the ‘Galahad’ 
romances; she shows that in the former the “confines of the 
fantastic kingdoms described . . . . are full of solitary Hermitages; 
nowhere in the story does the hero visit a monastery. When we 
turn to the Galahad Queste we find ourselves in an entirely different 
atmosphere. Hermits are few and far between, and wear the garb 
of a monastic order. Monasteries, mainly Cistercian, abound” 
(p. 386). After a consideration of the dates of these works on these 
lines (urging that the ‘Perceval’ romances belong to the twelfth 
century) Miss Weston ends with a plea for ‘‘a larger view of the 
Arthurian problem; that we no longer confine ourselves to a com- 
parison of the existing texts, but enquire into the social and 
religious conditions of the period at which these texts were pre- 
sumedly composed” (p. 389). 

In my former article on the Ancren Riwle, the enquiry into the 
“social and religious conditions” indicated by the Ancren Riwle 
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in a striking way corroborated the twelfth-century date there 
suggested. Many English religious houses and orders which 
afterwards became monastic (as witness Kilburn itself) began 
at that time as informal anchorages or hermitages (see my article 
pp. 478-9, 516n., especially); this period seems clearly indicated 
in the Ancren Riwle. 

I believe that the only mention of a nun is in the formula for 
a woman’s confession: ‘Sire, Ich am a wummon..... Ich am 
on ancre, a nunne, a wif iwedded, a meiden” (pp. 316-8). The 
formula for men is noteworthy for its omission of friars. The only 
reference to a nunnery™ is the general one in the opening explan- 
ation as to the outer or “handmaiden” rule: “der also moni beod 
igedered togederes, pereuore mid onrednesse me schal makien stren- 
cde of onnesse of clopes and of oder hwat of vttre pinges. . . . pus hit 
is i kuuent, auh hwarse wummon liued oder mon bi him one, 
eremite oder ancre, of pincges widuten hwarof scandle ne kume, 
nis nout muche strencde” (p. 12). This is a key passage for the 
understanding of the Riwle, which will be quoted in full later 
(p. 668); it is useful here to show how sharp is the distinction 
which the author makes between his sisters and nuns in a convent, 
even though the former number three, and evidently keep a 
considerable establishment. But their whole life is based on their 
enclosure, and solitary living each in her own apartments. Of 
women living in this way the author seems to have had a large 
and varied experience. 

The revival of religious austerity which came with the new 
orders in the early twelfth century was late in creating monastic 
establishments for women; the earliest of these were double orders, 
as those of Fontevraud, Prémontré (only admitting women in 
its first years), Sempringham. St. Bernard refused to take over 
St. Gilbert’s incipient order because it contained women, and the 
Cistercian nunneries are late, and of uncertain origin.’ We know 
from the letters of Peter the Venerable that English women 
crossed to join the famous enclosed Cluniac nunnery at Marcigny 
(see my article, p. 528 n.); Fontevraud had close relations with 
the English royal family, and the same was doubtless true of this 


“The corresponding alternative classification for men follows—‘“munuch, 
preost, oSer clerk, and of pet hode, iwedded mon.” 

% Morton sometimes translates “ancrehus” as “nunnery,” and this has of 
course passed into the popular edition by Cardinal Gasquet. 

8 See A. M. Cooke, Eng. Hist. Rev., VIII, 667. 
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famous double house. But if there had been many carefully 
guarded nunneries in England at the time of composition of the 
Riwle, it seems strange that the author, with his wide ranging 
sympathy, interest and experience, did not some time bring them 
into his treatise, as St. Aelred several times mentions the Gilber- 
tines,” and Peter of Cluny the nuns of Marcigny (see my article, 
PMLA, p. 528). On the subject of the various experiences and 
temptations of an anchoress, however, the author of the Rivwle is 
exhaustive. He seems to take it for granted (in spite of some 
“false anchoresses”) that an anchorage offers the only really 
spiritual opportunity for a woman wishing to pursue the religious 
life; this would doubtless be true in the England of the twelfth 
century up to about 1140, when we believe the Ancren Riwle to 
have been written; up to that date even the Gilbertines of Sem- 
pringham, then existing in their nucleus only,would be classed 
as a house of anchoresses, rather than a convent of nuns (see my 
article, p. 480 n.). 

It is against a background of worldly prominence that the 
author of the Ancren Riwle, writing to three nobly born recluses, 
sketches the temptations of the enclosed life, and this we can 
understand when we realize that in real life as in romances in the 
twelfth century kings and -nobles visited holy anchorites and 
anchoresses. Both Henry I and King Stephen went in a humble 
spirit to the anchorite Wulfric of Haselbury, as Miss Clay tells 
us,'® and after describing the terrific mortifications by which other 
famous recluses touched the imagination of the time she goes on: 
“Roger [the hermit monk of St. Alban’s already mentioned]... 
Christina [his anchoress disciple], and Wulfric [of Haselbury], 
Godfzic [of Finchale} and Bartholomew [oi Farne], all lived in 
the twelfth century. When the Ancren Riwle was compiled (early 
in the thirteenth century, as is supposed), there were still persons 
performing similar penances.’’° She goes on to quote the descrip- 
tion of the heavy armour, etc., worn by friends of the author, 
an incident in the Riwle in general out of tone with the author’s 
counsels, but perhaps to be explained because, as the author tells 
us, “Hit ne greued him nout” (p. 382); in other words the devotion 

17 See my “‘Mystical Lyrics of the Manuel des Pechiez,”’ Rom. Rev., 1X, 189. 

18 R. M. Clay, The Hermits and Anchorites of England, London, 1914, p. 152. 

19 This was of course written before the publication of my article suggesting the 
connection with Kilburn and a twelfth century date. 

29 Op. cit., p. 120. The austerities described in the Riwle in question are dis- 
cussed in my article, pp. 544-6. 
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has overcome even the perception of the suffering, so that a miracle 
might almost seem to have been performed.” Such a case would 
doubtless win approval when austerities that broke the body 
would not. Miss Clay, in quoting from the Ancren Riwle as to 
the austere man and woman in question, comments as follows: 
“Although the compiler of the Rule could not but admire their 
courage, he did not commend their practice as a pattern for other 
recluses. Those who have not physical strength to fast, keep vigil, 
endure cold, and such other hardships, as many can bear and many 
cannot, may very well be excused, and please God with less. He 
forbids the misguided self-torture practised by the great ascetics: 
‘Wear no iron, nor haircloth, nor hedge-hog skins’;” etc. (A.R., 
p. 420, Clay, p. 120). 

Here we have a hint that the author of the Ancren Riwle, living 
in a world where the recluse life was common, did not always follow 
the common opinion in his directions as to what he wished to be 
practiced by the three young women recluses under his charge. 
For a contrast may be cited the hermit Roger and the anchoress 
Christina, already mentioned, who lived at Markyate under the 
protection of the great Benedictine abbey of St. Alban’s. Their life 
must have been well known at Kilburn, which lies on the direct 
road from London to St. Alban’s; at a later date the Kilburn nuns 
complained to the king of their destitute circumstances because 
they had to entertain so many guests passing along this great 
road (see my article p. 490, n.). 

Miss Clay (p. 119) quotes William of Malmesbury as saying 
of Roger that “he led an austere life, ‘seldom heard of in our times.’”’ 
(The reference also evidently alludes to Christina; see Rolls 
Series, 52, p. 314, n.) Of him the chronicler writes in the Gesta 
Abbatum S. Albani: “In carnem suam nullus unquam crudelior 
extitit; sed et illud insistebat toto conatu perficere, quo se novit 
Deo melius complacere”’ (Rolls Series, 28, I, 97). When the maiden 
Christina came to live as an anchoress under his protection, for 
four years she sat on a stone in a narrow cell connected with his in 
such a way that her presence could be concealed even from the five 
hermits who lived with Roger. Like her master, who instructed her 
constantly in spiritual things, she soon began to see visions of the 
most exalted character, and in the end, to quote the words of Miss 
Clay: ‘‘No less than two archbishops, three bishops, two mitred 


21 Miss Clay points out of the hermit in general that “the rigour of his life seems 
actually to have preserved his health and promoted longevity” (p. 126). 
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abbots, and a pope are concerned in the life story of this young 
recluse..... Lastly, Henry II makes a grant for her support, 
fifty shillings a year being paid out of the exchequer (1155) ‘in corn 
which the king gives to Lady Christina of the Wood’ ”’ (op. cit., pp. 
22-3). Since her religious career begins before 1122, she must 
have been established at least ten years before the maidens of 
Kilburn, though she did not come into the open as an anchoress 
till she succeeded Roger in his cell; this was however evidently 
some years before the foundation of Kilburn. Her sensational 
career is briefly touched on in the Gesta Abbaium (loc. cit.). 

This section relating to Roger and Christina is found, not in 
Matthew Paris’s narrative which is in general the source of the 
Gesta, but only in the late fourteenth century version of Walsing- 
ham, and therefore the value of the strange story might appear 
doubtful. At several points, however (pp. 104-5), the reader is 
referred for fuller account of events in question to the life of St. 
Christina kept at Markyate Priory (which she founded). We are 
told (p. XIv) that Matthew Paris probably used a contemporary 
source for the early part of his narrative; and I discover that an 
early source is also in question here for the life of St. Christina. 

The account of St. Christina in the Gesta is to be found in a 
much enlarged form (sometimes the same word for word) in the 
life of St. Christina which ended the great St. Alban’s sanctilogium 
of John of Tynemouth in Cotton MS Tiber. E. I. (two vols.). 
This life, therefore, was evidently that which was kept at Mark- 
yate. Unfortunately this manuscript suffered severely in the great 
fire of the Cotton library, and the final Vita is hardly legible. 
Horstmann, in printing the whole work,” gives in Appendix I 
(vol. II) a suramary of the life of St. Christina made by Roscarrok 
before the fire, which muth amplifies the account in the Gesta. 
The work has been very detailed, and must have thrown much 
curious and interesting light on the manners and ideals of the time; 
that it was contemporary seems to be proved by the fact that the 
author (according to Roscarrok) cites at one point what he had 
heard from the mother of St. Christina. If we had the work com- 
plete it would doubtless be a most interesting work to place beside 
the Ancren Riwle, as a monument of the sort of contemporary 
anchoress which, it would seem, the author had often in his mind 
when admonishing his sisters. Some quotations from the account of 


2 Nova Legenda Anglie, Oxford, 1901. 
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St. Christina in the Gesta, side by side with quotations from the 
Rivwle, will illustrate this point. 

St. Christina’s biographer does not spare us the repellent details 
of her life, and we seem to have such a condition of the body as 
would endanger the soul, according to the apprehension of the 
author of the Ancren Riwle in such cases (v. infra, p. 658). Even 
after Roger’s death Christina suffered many temptations, human 
and diabolical, after which she believed that the Christ Child 
came to her, “et extunc omnis tentatio ab illa sic evanuit, ut 
nunquam ullam tentationem aliquatenus formidaret” (Gesta, 
p. 101). The Ancren Riwle (on the contrary), tells us: ‘‘Ne wene 
non of heie liue pet heo ne beo itempted.... . 3if eni ancre is pet 
ne veled none uondunges, swud drede hire idet point, pet heo 
beo ouer muchel and ouer swude ivonded” (p. 178, continued at 
length). “‘Inouh is iseid perupe hu pe gode nis neuer siker of alle 
uondunges”’ (p. 374). 

Prophesy and miracles follow Christina, “in tantum, ut fama 
virtutum ejus totam patriam pervolaret’”’ (according to Ros- 
carrok, following the complete Vita, “‘not onelye at home, but 
abroad, being noted for cures,’? Horstmann, II, 536). At this 
time Geoffrey, the Abbot of St. Albans (1119-46), had an evil 
plan, which was revealed to Christina in a vision; though she had 
never seen him, she sent a messenger to dissuade him, and a later 
vision on his part proved that she was right: 


Abbas, igitur, per seipsum jam cognoscens sanctitatem Cristinae, illam 
videre festinat: cui promittit se loci sui futurum efficacissimum promo- 
torem; et abhinc in dubiis responsum Cristinae pro divino suscipiebat 
oraculo. Christina, igitur, tanto studio Abbatis invigilabat saluti, ut, 
quod dictu mirum est, vix vel propius Abbas degens vel remotius si facto 
vel verbo Deum offendisset, illa per spiritum in momento cognosceret. 
Nec dissimulabat, cum terrore, praesentem arguere, quotiens sentiebat 
Abbatem deliquisse (pp. 102-3). 


This was the abbot who had been schoolmaster at Dunstaple, 
and had borrowed for the Miracle Play of St. Katherine copes 
from the abbey, which were burnt—an incident famous in English 
literary history.“ Christina twice by her prayers and inter- 
vention saved him the exertion of going to Rome when he had 


%3 We are explicitly told that the hermit Roger never saw the face of Christina 
(Gesta, p. 98), but no such statement is made about Abbot Geoffrey. 
™ Gesta Abbat. I, 73. 
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been called; in the fourth year of King Stephen (1139), when 
called to the court, he consulted with Christina “‘ut semper 
solebat” (p. 104). 


Talibus occasionibus Abbas Christinam frequentabat. Christina 
venerabatur Abbatem; tantaque fuit inter eos mutuae caritatis affectio, 
ut nisi notissima fuisset toti vulgo sanctitas utriusque, fortassis orta 
fuisset de tanta dilectione mala suspicio (p. 105). 


Here we are reminded of the early books of the Ancren Riwle, 
where the three sisters are urged to “‘love your windows as little 
as possible.” The most earnest advice is given about avoiding 
the visits of men (p. 50): “‘Nu cumed ford a feble mon, and halt 
him pauh heihliche, 3if he haued enne widne hod, and one ilokene 
cope, and wule iseon 3unge ancren....and seid pat heo mei 
iseon baldeliche holi men; 3e nomeliche swuche ase he is, uor his 
wide sleuen” (p. 56). As I pointed out in my former article 
(p.524), here we may have the older Benedictine costume, such 
as would be worn by the monks of Westminster (and of St. 
Alban’s). When the anchoress receives a call from a priest: 


Hercned his wordes, and sitted al stille, pat hwon he parted urom ou, 
pat he ne cunne ower god, ne ower vuel nou®er, ne he ne cunne ou nouSer 
blamen ne preisen. Sum is so wel ilered, oder se wis iworded, pat heo wolde 
pat he wuste hit; pe sit and speked touward him, and 3elt him word az3ein 
word, and bicumed meister, pe schulde beon ancre, and leared him pat 
is icumen to leren hire; wolde, bi hire tale, sone beon mit te wise icud 
and icnowen. Icnowen heo is wel, vor purh pat ilke, pat heo wened to 
beon wis iholden, he understont pat heo is sot. Vor heo hunted efter pris, 
and keccheS lastunge. ... . Worldliche men ileued lut, religuise 3et lesse 
(pp. 64-6). 3e ne schulen’.... ne preche to none mon, ne no mon 
ne aski ou read, ne counsail, ne ne telle ou. Readed wummen one. Seinte 
Powel uorbead wummen to prechen..... Hit is hore meister, pat beod 
ouer odre iset, and habbed ham to witene. Ancren naued to witene buten 
hire and hire meidenes. Holde euerich his owene mester, and nout ne 
reame oores..... Purh swuch chastiement haued sum ancre arered 
bitweonen hire and hire preost, oder a valsinde luue, oder a much weorre 
(pp. 70-2). 


In 1154, Christina (as we are told in the part of the Gesta by 
Matthew Paris) sent by Abbot Robert (nephew of Abbot Geoffrey) 
a gift to the new Pope, Adrian IV, who (as the son of an old monk 
of St. Alban’s) had a special interest in the house. This was three 
mitres and a pair of sandals, “‘operis mirifici,’’ which she had 
made herself (Gesta, pp. 125-127). Such was perhaps a custom 
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common to anchoresses*® for in the Riwle the sisters are told: 
“Euer me is leouere so 3e don gretture werkes. Ne makie none 
purses, uorte ureonden ou mide, ne blodbendes of seolke, auh 
schepied, and seouwed, and amended chirche clodes, and poure 
monne clodes”’ (p. 420). Again the three sisters are warned against 
practices on record for Christina (at a later time at least). 

The Ancren Riwle tells us: “Sum ancre make®d hire bord mid 
hire gistes widuten. Pet is to muche ureondschipe, uor, of alle 
ordres peonne is hit unkuindelukest and mest a3ean ancre ordre, 
pet is al dead to pe worlde”’ (pp. 412-4). ‘“‘Nenne mon biuoren ou, 
bute 3if he habbe neode,”’ the sisters are told (p. 416) as to men’s 
eating. For friends: “‘3if eni haued deore gist, do hire meiden ase 
in hire stude te gladien hire uere, and heo schal habben leaue to 
openen hire purl enes oder twies, and makien signes touward hire 
of one glede chere” (pp. 68-70). Christina, however, probably 
followed at times, at least, the custom condemned in the Ancren 
Riwle. In spite of the very bad condition of the manuscript I am 
able to read with the help of Professor Florence Gragg and 
Professor Bertha Putnam the following, from a section in the Vita 
which has not been carried over into the Gesta: 


[A] lio tempore sedentibus nobis ad mensam cum ancilla Christi apposuit 
prefata puella* pulmentum ut manducaremus. Manducantibus itaque 
nobis inde, noluit Christina illud contingere. Rogantibus ut uo (word 
illegible) ima de pulmento comederet, minime consensuit. Vocata est 
Godit (f. 167°). The column ends, and the top of the next is hopelessly 
illegible. 


Here the state of the manuscript makes it impossible to judge 
the circumstances of the incident; Christina refuses to ‘‘touch”’ 
food with her friends (one being the author of the Vita, pre- 
sumedly a man), but she has ‘‘made her board”’ with them, and 
they have evidently—whether from her custom at other times or 
not—expected that she would eat. Either they are within her 
enclosure or she has come out—both circumstances forbidden by 
the Riwle. 

Again, the complete Vita seems to describe in detail the cures 


% Dr. Joseph Hall cites similar admonitions from the Gilbertine Rule and the 
rule of St. Aelred (Selections from Early Middle English, Oxford, 1920, Pt. IT, 
p. 396). Both, I believe, are nearly contemporary with the Rivwle. 

* J.e.a handmaid of Christina, who is the subject of thepreceding sentences, as I 
am kindly informed by Miss Jessie Tatlock of Mt. Holyoke College. 
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which Roscarrok mentions,” and it would seem likely that some 
of these would involve the “laying on of hands.” Miss Clay says 
(p. 135) that “some considered it wrong for the enclosed person 
even to extend a hand out of the window for the purposes of 
healing.” So, she goes on, a Welsh recluse of this period was 
advised by the Cistercians, until otherwise persuaded by Giraldus 
Cambrensis. It is noteworthy that the author of the Ancren Riwle 
at length and with the greatest earnestness urges his sisters: 
“Holded our honden widinnen ouwer purles” (p. 116).27 But 
whether or not Christina’s healing involved her in the “laying on 
of hands”’ it is obvious that it will have drawn the people to her 
window, and thus brought about the publicity so foreign to the 
true character of the anchoress, according to the Ancren Rivwle. 

The author of that work was a discreet man, and a lover of 
peace, and he explicitly warns the sisters in the passage at the 
opening of his last book already quoted (p. 636) that any ‘“‘new 
rules’”’ which he makes for the anchoresses’s life are made only for 
them; at the same time, with St. Christina and others doubtless 
like her near at hand, it is obvious that many of the regulations 
of the Riwle may have been written with personal applications 
latent for the sisters’ understanding. 

In my preceding article one of the strongest lines of evidence 
leading to the connection with Kilburn was that which showed 
echoes, in the work, of the defense for the older Benedictines 
made by the great Abbot Peter of Cluny in a letter to St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux. The author of the Ancren Riwle refers to “black and 
white orders,” the ‘Lady Rule,” ‘Charity’, and its “handmaiden 
rule’; of the latter the details correspond with the minutiae of 
monastic life which, according to Abbot Peter, were merely 
“quidam famulorum” of “Caritas, materfamilias,’”’ but according 
to Abbot Bernard were cardinal points in the Rule of St. Benedict, 
which a monk should observe at all costs. We have in the eloquent 
exhortations of the author of the Ancren Riwle to his charges 
just such arguments as the monks of Westminster would welcome 
against their Cistercian brethren, at just the time (c. 1140) when 
we suppose the work to have been written. 

At this time, as I have already pointed out, the kings of England 
paid visits to anchorites, and in my former article (p. 545) I noted 


% This subject is certainly taken up ff. 157”-158, but the only legible incident 
of the kind concerns a woman who was cured by drinking holy water. 

37 Cf., p. 148. In this he is followed by the Dublin Rule for anchorites, to be 
discussed below, pp. 664} ff. 
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that a chaplain of ‘good Queen Maud” (with whom the ladies 
of Kilburn are said to have been ‘“‘domicellae camerae’’) joined a 
hermit of noble birth in a hermitage that was the nucleus of 
Llanthony Priory; the queen was in familiar relations evidently 
with both hermits. When the Cistercians began their rapid 
development, they also had an accession from the court circle (prob- 
ably in the year of the foundation of Kilburn) in the person of 
St. Aelred, who had been brought up at the court of King David of 
Scotland in intimate connection with the royal family. He was in 
a position, therefore, to be interested in the young recluses of 
Kilburn, and all the more since his own sister was a recluse. 

The question of an apparent quotation (p. 368) from St. Aelred’s 
rule for recluses (written for his own recluse sister) has been one 
of the main obstacles to the acceptance of the early date for the 
composition of the Amcren Riwle implied by the Kilburn con- 
nection, and St. Aelred’s work has usually been accepted as one 
of the sources for the Riwle, for the two pieces run parallel at 
several points. I discussed this question briefly in my former 
article (p. 529 n.), and pointed out that “any citation may be 
added by the scribe” since in any case our earliest manuscripts 
are so far from the original and, moreover, no critical text of them 
is in existence. Professor R. W. Chambers, in his generous dis- 
cussion of my article, speaks justly of my explanation as “‘possible”’ 
though “not the obvious one.’”* But the quotation in the Riwle to 


38 “Recent Research upon the Ancren Riwle’”’ (Rev. of Eng. Studies, 1, 17) 
At the same time he mentions that in the quotation the title “saint” is “found in 
the original version in all three MSS,” and that “Aelred was not canonized till 
1191” (n.). But Mr. G. G. Coulton shows that “canonization of saints was not 
formally reserved to the Holy See until 1170 a.p.” (Medieval Garner, London, 1910, 
p. 31, n.). Even later popular canonization went on (ibid., pp. 52 ff., 305, 320, 534). 
A notable example in the 14th century is Richard Rolle, who is frequently referred 
to as “saint,” though never canonized (see my Writings Ascribed to Richard Rolle, 
Monog. Ser. MLAA, III, pp. 54, 133, 205, 214, 216, 218, etc.). Professor Chambers 
in the same article shows that the ‘Sentences of St. Bernard” cited in the Riwle 
are really “a book compiled from the sayings of St. Bernard by his secretary and 
biographer, Geoffrey of Auxerre,” which is to be dated “between the years 1153 and 
1179” (R.E.S.,I, pp. 19-20). This interesting discovery Professor Chambers 
believes to make a serious obstacle to the date for the Riwle suggested by me. But 
how can he be sure that the “sayings of St. Bernard” found both in the Riwle and 
the work of Geoffrey did not reach the former by the agency of some other reporter 
of St. Bernard’s preaching? The work of Geoffrey in question is admittedly not 
an original work, and the material included may easily have reached such a center 
as Westminster by other first hand sources. Moreover, Geoffrey himself may 
have reported it viva voce (for all we know) to Gilbert the Universal, bishop of 
London, who was master of the schools at Auxerre c.1120 before coming to London 
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which the citation is appended “as Saint Aelred wrote to his 
sister’ is commonplace and ‘“‘only the general sense of a section 
of the latter” (c. 1460); the mention of Aelred’s name is therefore 
all the more likely to be merely the “vague remembrance of a 
scribe,” added to a passage in the original which he thought that 
he recognized. As a matter of fact there is a relation between the 
Riwle and St. Aelred through a considerable passage after the 
citation, but I think it more likely that St. Aelred was the bor- 
rower. A comparison of the parallel works seems to me to show 
the author of the Riwle taking up a point of view out of sympathy 
with a primitive Cistercian, and St. Aelred thereupon seeking 
to counteract his influence. 

Before quoting from St. Aelred’s epistle, something should be 
said of the text of that work. As Professor Powicke has pointed 
out,”® the Middle English translation printed by Horstmann*® was 
made from a “fuller text” than the corrupt Latin text reprinted 
by Migne* from the editions of the Benedictines of St. Maur. 
In the omitted passage (a long one) occur important autobiographi- 
cal references to St. Aelred’s early life; one section, describing 
how in their youth his sister wept over his yielding to temptations 
of the flesh such as she resisted, is noted by Professor Powicke 
(p. 61, n. 5) as important evidence in the discussion as to St. 
Aelred’s early life which grew out of the extravagant claims of 
virtue seemingly made for him by his biographer, Walter Daniel. 





(see my article, p: 474, n.). He was therefore possibly known to Geoffrey (born at 
Auxerre between 1115 and 1120: ». Cath. Encyl.). Gilbert showed a wonderful 
magnanimity in relinquishing power over Kilburn at its foundation, and perhaps 
he was personally kriown to the inmates. 3t. Bernard writes to him with praise 
(Ep. 24). 

29 Ailred of Rievaulx and His Biographer Walter Daniel, Manchester (reprinted 
from The Bulletin of the Johns Rylands Library, V1, Nos. 3 and 4, July, 1921— 
January, 1922), p. 99, n. 

8° Eng. Stud., vt, 305-44. 

31 PL, xxxm, 1451 ff. This is very bad, and often corrected by Horstmann by 
the aid of the English. The passages missing in the Latin (the “meditation on 
the present”) are distinctly included in the reference which St. Aelred has given 
in the epilogue to the “three-fold meditation.” It is therefore almost certain to be 
genuine. The “meditation on the past” also included is the meditation sometimes 
ascribed to St. Anselm, though Dom Wilmart (Meditations et Priéres de St. Anselme, 
Collection Pax, Paris and Maredsous, 1923, p. xv) assigns it to St. Aelred. When 
the whole work is seen complete, as in the Cott. MS, it is obvious that it was in- 
serted in its place (if not composed) by St. Aelred. 
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I have been fortunate in having had resource to a copy of the orig- 
inal Latin text of the epistle which contains all the parts omitted in 
the printed Latin edition but present in the Middle English. This 
is the Cotton MS Nero A iii, probably of the early thirteenth 
century, though it has been dated a little earlier. It is thus at 
least contemporary with the earliest copies of the Ancren Riwle; 
St. Aelred’s piece opens the volume,” and the missing passage is 
here at ff. 36-9 (chapter 38 in the Middle English text, 66 (as a 
short fragment only) in Migne). The text is in general greatly 
superior to that of Migne, and will be quoted here. 

The quotation from St. Aelred and the corresponding passage 
in the Riwle are as follows: 


Nemo se palpet, nemo blandiatur ‘chastete widuten two pinges, ase 


sibi, nemo se fallat. Nunquam ab 
{[ad]*olescentibus sine magna cor- 
dis contricione et carnis affliccione 
castitas conquiritur uel seruatur, 
quae plerumque in egris uel senibus 


Seint Aldret wrot to his suster. 
pet on is pinunge ine vlessche, mid 
festen, mid wechchen, mid dis- 
ciplines, mid herd weriunge, herd 
leouwe, mid vuel, mid muchele 


periclitatur (Nero A iii, f. 16>). 

Ne gropie hire non to softeliche, 
hire suluen to bicherren. Ne 
schal heo, uor hire liue, witen hire 
clene, ne holden hire ariht ine 


swinkes. pet oper ping is heorte 
peauwes, deuociun, reoufulnesse, 
merci, pité of heorte, luue, edmod- 
nesse, and odre swuche uertuz 
(p. 368). 


Thus the dictum of the Riwle to which St. Aelred’s name is attached 
only in part corresponds to what we find in his epistle to his sister, 
here cited as the source; both works mention “two things’ as 
preserving chastity, but in the definition of the two St. Aelred gives 
only the skeleton of what we find in the Riwle. There is, however, 
a reminiscence of each in the other at the preceding sentence, and 
after the divergence of the last sentences they again run parallel, 
as follows, in the passages immediately following those just quoted: 


“Me Sire,”’ buonswerest me, ‘sulled 
God hisgrace? Nisgrace wil-zeoue?”’ 
Mine leoue sustren, pauh clennesse 
ne beo nout buine ed God, auh beod 
3eouen of grace, vngraciuse stonded 
per to-zeines, and makied ham 
unwurde to holden so heih ping 


Nam licet continencia donum 
Dei sit, et nemo possit esse con- 
tinens, nisi Deus det, nec ullis 
nostris meritis donum hoc, sed eius 
gratuite sit gracie ascribendum; 
illos tamen tanto dono indignos 
iudicat, qui aliquid laboris pro eo 


% The heading is: “Incipit liber uenerabilis aelredi abbatis rieuallis de institutis 


inclusarum.” 
33 Added by a later hand. 
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pet nulled swink pereuore Dlid- 
eliche polien. Bitweonen delices, 
and eise, and flessches este, hwo 
was euer chaste? Hwo ber euer 
fur wid innen hire pet heo ne 
bernde? Pot pet walled swude, 
nule he beon ouerladen, oder kold 
water iworpen berinne and brondes 
widdrawene? Pe wombe pot pet 
walled euer of metes, and more of 
drunches, he is so neih neihebur to 
pet fulitowene lim pet heo deled 
mid him pe brune of hire hete 


(p. 368). 


The Author of The “Ancren Riwle” 


subire detrectant, volentes inter 
delicia casti esse, inter epulas 
continentes . . . . in commessacion- 
ibus et ebrietatibus fedis distendi 
humoribus, et non inquinari; ligare 
in sinu suo flammas, et non exuri. 
Difficile hoc; utrum autem™ im- 
possibile, tu uideris. 


The passage that follows immediately in the Ancren Riwle runs 
parallel to the epistle of St. Aelred some distance on in the work, 


as follows: 


Auh, monie ancren, more herm 
is, beod so viesshwise, and so ouers- 
wude of-dred leste hore heaued 
aeke, and leste hore licome feblie 
to swude, and wited so hore heale 
pet pe gost unstrencded and secned 
ine sunne..... “Procul odoramus 
bellum,” ase Jobseid. So we 
dreded flesches vuel ofte er ben 
hit kume. Det soule vuel kumed 
up, andwe polien pe soule vuel, uorte 
etsterten vlesches vuel, ase bauh 
hit were betere to polien golnesse 
brune pen heaued eche, oder gruc- 
chunge of one mis-itowene wombe. 
And hwe@er is betere, ine secnesse 
uorte beon Godes freo child, pen 
i flesches heale uorte beon prel 
under sunne? (pp. 368-70). 


* MS adds “a.” 


Sed quidam a salutaribus exercic- 
iis quodam retrahuntur timore, ne 
uidelicet propter himiam absti- 
nenciam uel uigilias immoderatas 
incidant in languorem, et ita effic- 
iantur aliis oneri, sibi autem dolori; 
hec excusacio nostra in peccatis 
nostris. Quam pauci, quam pauci 
sunt hodie quos talis feruor igniuit! 
Omnes sapientes sumus, omnes 
prouidi, omnes discreti. Procul 
oderamus (sic) bellum, et sic mor- 
bum corporis antequam senciatur 
formidamus; ut languorem anime 
quem presentem sentimus territi 
negligamus, quasi tolerabilius sit 
flammam libidinis, quam uentris 
tolerare rugitum; aut non multo 
melius sit continuo languore carnis 
uitare lasciuiam, quam sanum et 
incolumem in eius redigi seruitu- 
tem. Quid enim interest utrum 
abstinencia an languore caro super- 
ibiens comprimatur, castitas con- 
seruetur? Sed remissio, inquit, 
(Vernon text, ed. Horstmann, pu 
seist), cauenda est, ne forte occasione 
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infirmitatis incurramus illecebras 
uoluptatis. Certe si languet, si 
egrotat, si torquentur uiscera, si 
arescit stomacus, quelibet delicie 
oneri magis erunt quam delecta- 
cioni (f. 18>). 


What follows in St. Aelred is entirely taken up with a character- 
istic account of a young man who became so serious that he never 
smiled again, and he had visions of the Saviour. The Riwle is 


then taken up again where it was left: 


And pis ne sigge ich nout so pet 
wisdom and mesure ne beon ouer 
al iloked, pe moder is a[nd] nurrice 
of alle gode peauwes. Auh we 
cleopied ofte wisdom pet nis non. 
Uor sod wisdom is don euere soule 
hele biuoren flesches hele, and 
hwon me ne mei nout bode holden 
somed, cheosen er licomes hurt ben, 
puruh to stronge uondunges, soule 
prowunge (p. 372). 


Nec hoc dico ut discrecioni, que 
omnium uirtutum et mater et 
nutrix est, derogem, sed uiciorum 
materias, gulam, sompnum.... 
(infra metas necessarias) cohibe- 
amus, qui sepe falso nomine dis- 
crecionis palliamus negocium uol- 
uptatis. Vera enim discreccio est 
animam carni proponere, et ubi 
periclitatur utraque nec sine huius 
(edit. huiusmodi) incommodo illius 


potest salus consistere, pro illius 
utilitate istam negligere (f. 19>). 


Here there is an obvious relation between the two works, but it 
is my personal impression that the Ancren Riwle, in which the 
material appears in a lively and familiar form, is likely to represent 
the original. 

The Ancren Riwle goes on immediately: 


Nicodemus brouhte uorte smurien mid ure Louerd an hundred weien 
of mirre, and of aloes, hit seid, pet beod bittre spices and bitocned bittre 
swinkes, and flesches pinunge. Hundred is ful tel, and note® perfectiun, 
pet is, ful dede, uorte scheawen pet me schal fuldon flesches pine ase uord 
ase euere efne mei polien. Bi pe weie is bitocned mesure and wisdom, bet 
euerich mon weie hwat he muwe don, and ne beo nout no ouer swuSe agest 
pet se uorgemen pet bodi, ne eft, so tendre of pe bodie pet hit iwurde 
untowen, and makie bene gost beowe (p. 372). 


Here the author reverts to the caution in regard to austerities, 
which is his usual mood. The following come from somewhat 
extended discussions of the same subject: 


“Pauh pet fleshs beo ure fo, hit is us ihoten pet we holden hit up. We 
moten pauh don him wo ase hit is ofte wel wurde, auh nout fordon mid 
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alle, vor hu woc so hit euer beo, peonne is hit so ikupled, and so ueste 
iueied to ure deorewurde goste, Godes owune furme, pet we muhten sone 
slean pat on mit tet oder’ (p. 138). 

“{The devil] egged hire touward so muchel abstinence, pet he is pe 
unstrengre ine Godes seruise, and let so heard lif, and pine so hire licome 
pet te soule steorued” (p. 222). 


We have heard St. Aelred expressing his unconcern if the body 
does become broken by its austerities®, since then it cannot enjoy 
fleshly joys. The contrast in temperament between the author of 
the Ancren Riwle and such a typical primitive Cistercian as he 
may be illustrated further in other parallel passages as follows: 


bromrtus 





Vor so seid Seint Ierome: “Sem- 
per in manu tua sacra sit lectio; 
tenenti tibi librum sompnus subri- 
piat et cadentem faciem pagina 


Cogitanti de scripturis sompnus 
obrepat, euigilanti primum aliquid 
de scripturis occurrat, dormientis 
sompnia herens memorie aliquid de 











sancta suscipiat.” Holi redunge beo _scripturis sentencia condiat (f. 18>). 
euer i pine honden: slep go uppe 

pe ase pu lokest peron, and pe holie 

pagine ikepe pi uallinde neb; and 

so pu schalt reden and zeornelich 

and longe. Euerich bing me mei, 

pauh, ouerdon. Best is euer imete 

(p. 286). 


The Riwle here should be compared with an earlier passage: 


Inne bedde uorp ase 3e muwen, ne do 3e no ping ne benched; bute 
sleped (p. 46). 


Here we have the essential contrast between the author of the 
Ancren Riwle and St. Aelred, and it is a contrast which probably 
determined their group in their own time; St. Aelred, court-bred 
as he was, finding his place in the austere Cistercian order with its 
emphasis (in St. Aelred’s words below, n. 36) on “‘antiquity” rather 
than on the human needs of the day®; the author of the Amcren 


% In the parallel passage of the Riwle (supra, p. 656) the “sickness’’ referred 
to which will keep from sin is not explicitly attached to over abstinence, as in 
St. Aelred’s work. What the author of the Riwle in general thinks of sickness self- 
induced may be gathered from the following: ‘‘Sicnesse is a brune, vorte polien hot. 
Sicnesse pet God send, auh nout pet sum kecched puruh hire owune dusischipe. 
Yor moni make®d hire sec puruh hire fol herdischipe, auh pis miscwemed God” 
(p. 182). 

% Tt should be noted, however, that St. Aelred is perfectly liberal in his direc- 
tions as to the dress of the anchoress which he concludes: “Hc, soror karissima, 
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Riwle, perhaps connected with the very same group, attaching 
himself to an old monastery that resisted this new more fanatical 
Benedictinism. The master of the three anchoresses seems to 
speak most in character when he says: ‘‘Me mei beon al to rihtwis. 
Betere is liste pen luSer strencde”’ (p. 268).57 “po middel weie of 
mesure is euer guldene”’ (p. 336). Thus his character is revealed 
through most of the definite regulations for the sisters’ life in 
the discussion of the “handmaiden rule.” More often than not he 
advises them that they are already practising too much physical 
austerity. 

St. Aelred tells us at the opening of his epistle that, having no 
experience himself of the life of the recluse, he has followed the 
writings of “doctors.”” Fortunately we know exactly when he 
wrote his epistle to his sister; in my former article (p. 530 n.) I 
pointed out that it must have been late in his life since his sister 
was then old, and this hypothesis has been substantiated by 
Professor Powicke, who prints his biography by Walter Daniel, 
one of his own monks. We read here (p. 99) that St. Aelred wrote 
the epistle to his recluse sister immediately before he wrote the 
life of St. Edward the Confessor. This was adapted from that by 
Prior Osbert de Clare of Westminster (who had been concerned 
in the foundation of Kilburn) and it was prepared for the canoniza- 
tion in October, 1163. The epistle, then, should be dated c. 1160, 





de exterioris hominis conuerscione non pro antiquitatis feruore sed pro huius 
nostri temporis spatio (edit.; MS tepore) te compellente conscripsi, infirmis tem- 
peratum quendam modum uiuendi proponens, forcioribus ad perfectiora pro- 
grediendi libertatem relinquens” (f. 13). The Cistercians made a great point of 
refusing furs, which are allowed to her. Miss Clay seems certainly to have mis- 
translated the passage just quoted. She writes: “After givirg some details as to 
dress, he adds: ‘These things, dear sister, I have written at thy request concerning 
the manner of outward conduci, not on account of zeal for antiquity, but for the 
shortness of our time here on earth; setting forth a certain form of life adapted for 
weaker sisters, leaving to the stronger ones to go forward unto fuller perfection’”’ 
(p. 97). She does not realize how St. Aelred’s directions at this point fall short 
of the Cistercian ideal, which was actuated by “antiquitatis fervore,” nor does 
she appreciate the personal reference to the sister, like St. Aelred then far advanced 
in age (cf. edit. cc. 1454, 1456). In her translation the antithesis is lost: ‘‘shortness 
of our life here” would have no special effect in moderating extremes of asceticism— 
whereas “our age” would have. The phrase “te compellente” seems to be specially 
attached to the reference to modification of ancient ordinances for the sake of 
the sister’s age (so to paraphrase the meaning of the passage). 

37 The second sentence is of course a proverb; also quoted by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, Descript. Kamb. Opera, Rolls Series 21, v1, 188, 
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about twenty years after the date which is conjectured for the 
Ancren Riwle. It must have been written, that is, at the time when 
St. Aelred was closely in touch with the Westminster monks, the 
patrons of the Kilburn sisters, and Abbot Lawrence of West- 
minster (earlier a monk of St. Alban’s) at whose request he wrote 
the life of St. Edward, is said by Walter Daniel (p. 99) to have 
been his ‘‘cognatus”’ (“‘relative,” according to Professor Powicke, 
p. 40). If the great treatise was in use c. 1160 by the anchoresses 
of Kilburn, and he did (as he certainly would) consult it, we 
should expect his use of it to be exactly what we find in his epistle, 
as compared to the Riwle; he would expand the author’s passing 
warning as to the over caution of ‘‘monie ancren” inio a diatribe 
on the general (from the Cistercian point of view) over-discretion 
of the age. 

For, as I have shown in my earlier paper, the author of the 
Ancren Riwle, though remarkable in any age for his liberality and 
spirituality, was not unique in his own; in Abbot Peter the Vener- 
able of Cluny he might recognize spiritual kinship, which is to be 
traced in the influence on his treatise of Peter’s great letter to 
St. Bernard on the black and white monks already cited. Some of 
the abbot’s admonitions to persons more nearly in the position 
of the sisters of Kilburn should also be noted, as follows: 


In a letter to his nieces, nuns (as had been his mother) at the 
strict enclosed house of Marcigny (founded by an abbot of Cluny)**, 
Peter writes in an anxious tone lest they should be too solicitous 
over his health, but at the same time with respect fo: medical 
science: 


Legi litteras a vobis scriptas mihi, in quibus incommodo meo com- 
patimini, et non spirituali suffragio tantum, sed et arte physica raihi 
mederi conamini. Ago gratias sollicitudini piae, et affectum filialem ea, 
qua decet, benigna dulcique mente complector. Sed miror unde Jesu 
Christi scholasticae Hippocratis scholas redolent... .. Non contemno 
quidem adjumenta medicinalia, corruptae plerumque naturae me- 
dentia, maxime cum legam medicinam ab Altissimo creatam (Eccl. 
xxxviii) Christumque dicentem audiam: Non egent qui sani sunt 
medico, sed qui male habent (Luc. v). Accuso tamen hostes naturae, 
interfectrices carnis propriae, crucifixas cum crucifixo, rursum de vita, 
rursum de remediis vitae, rursum de statu corporum cogitare. An mente 
excidit verbum solemne Agathae virginis: Medicinam carnalem corpori 


38 On Peter’s interest in Marcigny see my article, p. 528 n. 
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meo nunquam exhibui? An illa tantum ancilla Christi? An illa tantum 
sponsa Christi? Nonne et vos ancillae? Nonne et vos sponsae?*® 


This may remind us strongly of the Ancren Riwle, in the passage 
already quoted from (supra, p. 656), where (in the part omitted 
in my earlier quotation) the author gives the tale of St. Agatha 
as follows: 


Peo pet schulden one lecnen hore soule mid heorte bireousunge and 
flesshes pinunge, uorwurde®d fisiciens and bicomes leche. Dude Seint 
Agace so? Ppet....seide....‘Medicinam carnalem’ etc. ... . Hwon 
sec mon haued et hond ping bet him wule don god, he mei hit wel notien, 
auh forto beon so angresful perefter nis nout God icweme and ancreful 
nomliche uor swuch religiun nis nout God icweme. God and his deciples 
speken of soule lechekreft, and Ypocras and Galien of licomes hele 
(p. 370). 

Here we have almost the words, and exactly the point of view, of 
Abbot Peter, and we may contrast what is said of St. Aelred by 
his biographer in the four last terrible invalid years of his life: 


Parum namque comedens et minus bibens, ciborum appetitum in- 
credibili abstinentia exstinxit; medicorum consilia sprevit, et pro Deo 
corporis remedia contemnens, animae sanitati consulere satagebat.*’ 


The Ancren Riwle and Abbot Peter always recommend a middle 
course, St. Aelred never fears extremes, provided that they are 
on the right side. 

In Abbot Peter’s letter to the recluse Gilbert we have a third 
manual for recluses written in the middle of the twelfth century, 
which is, of course, probably the first in point of time. Here again 
he shows the same cautious point of view as to physical observ- 
ances which is so characteristic of his controversy with St. Bernard. 
The greater part of the work is taken up with spiritual temptations 
of a somewhat subtle kind such as the recluse will be subject to— 
temptations such as St. Aelred and the author of the Ancren Riwle 
are also aware of.! The matter of physical discipline is thus 
shortly disposed of: 





39 Migne, PL., cLxxxix, 451. 

4° Migne, PL., cxcv, 202. 

“1 Abbot Peter sketches at length the revenge taken on the indiscreet recluse 
by the tedium of his life: ‘Sic furentibus intra mentis arcana variarum rerum 
affectionibus, cum nihil de cogitatis praeter vacuam cellulam anima teneat... . 
ipsius miserabilis taedii non in Deo, sed in mundo, non in sesed extra se quaerit 
remedium, pro quo majus incidit detrimentum. Nam quia semel assumptum 
propositum eremitam deserere pudet, quaeritur occasio frequentis alieni colloquii, 
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De jejuniis et vigiliis, sive quibuslibet carnis exasperationibus, nulla a 

quolibet tibi est, ut mihi videtur, lex praefigenda, quoniam et propria 
complexio, et usus praeteritus, et praecipue talium rerum gratia tibi a 
Deo data vel danda nescitur. Tu tibi, qui omnia intima et extima tua 
nosti, in talibus praeceptor existe; tu tibi eos terminos, quod transgredi 
non sit necesse, adhibe, hac ratione sollicite conservata, ut in his et in om- 
nibus actionibus tuis discretionem virtutum omnium matrem sequaris, 
quae idcirco omnium mater dicitur, quia nisi eas ipsa ut filias mater 
nutrierit, statim cuncta virtutum soboles interibit.” 
The abbot of Cluny was doubtless as busy as a bishop, and would 
have no time to fix the details of the life of Gilbert; if the author 
of the Riwle had been as busy, we can imagine his dismissing 
similar details in a similar way: But when in a lengthy epistle on 
the life of a recluse, the subject of the mortification of the body is 
thus dismissed, we can understand how it has been said of Abbot 
Peter by a modern writer “Volontiers il prendrait pour devise ce 
mot du poéte: Mens sana in cor pore sano” (see my article, p.524 n.). 
There is temperament as well as circumstance in the passage. 

Abbot Peter, though the head of a great and rich monastery, 
also had close relations with many poor solitaries and recluses; 
he had a great friendship and close association with the Car- 
thusians, whom he preferred to all other orders, and he visited 
them every year. He also visited the group of hermits in subjection 
to Cluny, of whom Gilbert was apparently one. Marcigny, in 
which his interest was intense, was a house of enclosed nuns, 
among whom were anchoresses (see my article, pp. 479 n; 532 n.). 
Peter is sure, therefore, to have had a great influence on the life 
of recluses, and when St. Aelred compiled for his sister his work 
on that subject from the works of doctors it would be almost 
certain that he should take into account the expressions on the 
subject of this great contemporary; thus if the Ancren Rivle is not 





ut qui multa de ve tacens tormenta patitur, aliorum saltem confabulationibus rev- 
eletur. Aperitur arcta reclusionis fenestra, et velut ad divinum oraculum confluunt 
examina populorum. Dat responsa divinus propheta omnibus. ... . Exundat ab ore 
copia verborum, et longi stillicidio silentii de cisterna dissipata prorumpit,’’ etc. 
(op. cit., c. 93). We are reminded of the “olde cwene to ueden hire earen,”’ enjoyed 
by many anchoresses according to the Riwle (p. 88), and the “anus garrula vel 
nugigerula mulier’’ against whom St. Aelred warns his sister (c. 1451). How common 
was the phenomenon is shown by the use of a proverb on the subject in the Riwle. 
The three works at this point certainly seem to echo contemporary conditions. 
We may recall, in connection with Peter’s warning, that the St. Alban’s chronicler 
boasts that the abbot took St. Christine as an oracle (supra, p. 649). 
48 Migne, PL, cLxxxix, 99, 
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accepted as written before this time, at any rate Abbot Peter may 
have been one of those over-cautious modern writers on ab- 
stinences whom St. Aelred has in mind when he laments ““Omnes 
sapientes sunt, omnes providi, omnes discreti’’; Peter’s letters to 
St. Bernard will have given plenty of detail to fill in the picture 
of the ideal physical regimen for spirituality sketched in the 
epistle to Gilbert. It seems to me likely that another spiritual 
kinsman of the author of the Ancren Riwle (though, so far as we 
know, unconnected with the solitary life) was another Benedictine, 
first mentioned by William of Malmesbury after his account of 
the founders of Fontevraud and Tyron: “And that England may 
not be supposed destitute of virtue, who can pass by Serlo, abbat 
of Gloucester, who advanced that place, almost from meanness 
and insignificance, to a glorious pitch? All England is acquainted 
with the considerate rule professed at Gloucester, which the weak 
may embrace, and the strong cannot despise. Their leader Serlo’s 
axiom was, ‘Moderation in all things.’ Although mild to the good, 
he was fierce and terrific to the haughty.’ Evidently there was 
a strong party in the middle of the twelfth century who praised 
moderation and the practice of spiritual rather than physical 
exercises. As to the influence of this party on the life of the recluse 
St. Aelred seems to have been nervous; I have already shown in 
the former article (p. 530) that he enters the Cluniac-Cistercian 
controversy with a rejoinder on the subject of the monastic vow“ 
in his Speculum Charitatis, which can be dated c. 1140-3; it is quite 
in his character therefore again to write something definitely 
attacking other opponents of his favorite principles. And it may be 
at this very time that the Ancren Riwle was an acknowledged 
influence on the life of recluses in the very way of which St. Aelred 
wouid disapprove. 

In my article, “Further Borrowings from Ancren Riwle’’ (Mod. 
Lang. Rev., Jan., 1929), I have pointed out that Father Livarius 

8 William of Malmesbury, Kings of England, transl. J. A. Giles, Bohn edit., 
London, 1911, p. 471 f. 

“ The author of the Riwle shows his moderation even in the interpretation of 
the simple three-fold vow which he urges. The third part of it is qualified (p. 6): 
“studestapeluestnesse” may be abandoned “vor neod one, als strengde and deades 
dred,’”’ etc. But an anchoress at Mantes when William the Conqueror burnt the 
city “did not think it justifiable to quit her cell even under such an emergency” 
(William of Malmesbury, oP. cit., p. 310). See also the case of Marcigny, threatened 
by fire, in the De Miraculis of Peter the Venerable (Migne, PL, ctxxxrx, 889). 
See the interesting work by DomGougaud, Ermites et Reclus, Editions de la Revue 
Mabillon, 5 Ligugé (Vienne, France) 1928, p. 109. 
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Oliger O.F.M. of Rome has printed from photographs lent to him 
by me arule for anchorites found in a Dublin MS, and accordingly 
called by him the Dublin Rule. Fragments of this rule I later 
found in a badly burned condition following the Cotton copy of 
the Latin version of the Ancren Riwle. Father Oliger shows that 
the Dublin Rule was a good deal influenced by the Ancren Riwle. 
The latter contains a sort of covering letter at the end (written 
as part of the same work) in which the priest Robert writes to 
the ‘‘venerable recluse Hugo”’ that at his request he has sent him 
a rule for anchorites which he has taken in part from English books 
(“diversas sententias de anglicis libris in latinam linguam trans- 
ferre studui”). A part of the preceding rule which relies on the 
Ancren Riwle is then repeated, after which nothing more of recluses 
follows. This appendix—or whatever we may call it—Father 
Oliger is able to date between 1140 and 1215. Its relation to the 
preceding rule may not be said to be certain, but in view of all the 
circumstances it seems an almost certain deduction that Robert 
is the author of the preceding rule, which he is now sending to 
Hugo; the English books used would thus be the Ancren Riwle, and 
the date of this work influenced by the treatise would be somewhere 
between 1140 and 1215. 

Not only specific regulations for the recluse life are borrowed 
by the Dublin Rule from the Ancren Riwle, but the general spirit 
has at points shown the same influence, as is especially evident 
when we contrast the former with St. Aelred’s epistle on the recluse 
life, which Father Oliger believes also to have been used in the 
Dublin Rule, though less than the Riwle. The following quotations 
will illustrate the relation: 


Karissimi, non poteritis pariter sequi voluntatem anime et corporis. 
Si enim nutris corpus nimium, exibes impium inimicum anime tue. 
Iterum si nimis [for minus] nutris corpus quam decet, occidas ancillam 
Domini, ut ait Gregorius.“ 

Non debes nimitm manducare, neque nimium ieiunare, neque nimium 
dormire, neque nimium vigilare, neque nimium nuditatem pati, neque 
nimium vestiri. Sed omnia modeste corrige, doce cor tuum recta cogitare 
(p. 175). 

 Regulae tres reclusorum et eremitarum Angliae saec. xiii-xiv, Antonianum, 
Rome (Collegio di S. Antonio), iii (1928), 174. The dates given in the title follow 
the usual assumption as to the date of the Riwle. Father Oliger later wrote me: 
“Tf we certainly knew that the Ancren Riwle was of the twelfth century, it [the 
Dublin Rule] could even be ascribed to the twelfth century” (see my article, Mod. 
Lang. Rev., Jan. 1929, p. 7). 
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Panis boni anachorite numquam debet ponderari neque potus eius 
mensurari. Sed in omni tempore spiritualiter debet vivere. Igitur si 
veram mensuram in cordibus nostris meditari volumus, nullam meliorem 
vel placidiorem Deo quam que in cordibus sit voluntarie nostris afferre 
poterimus. Ista regula non secundum fortes scribenda est, sed secundum 
humiles, ut intelligere et implere possint. Ista regula omnibus anachoritis 
sit: ne ullus*’ ausus sit ultra nonam ieiunare. Nullus tres dies vel duos 
suo proprio consilio ieiunet, nisi alicuius consilio sapientis (p. 182). 

Nullus fratrum ieiunantem diiudicet (p. 183). 


In the address to the anchorite Hugo by the priest Robert, 
which, as we have seen, follows as part of the whole in the Dublin 
MS (though absent in the Cotton) we find in the same spirit as 
the passages already quoted (seemingly as a kind of summary): 


Cavendum est tibi multum, karissime, ne quorumdam anachoritarum 
incipientium mala exempla imiteris, qui putant in abstinentia ciborum 
vel in duris vestimentis salvationem esse, absque ceteris bonis. Hec enim 
bona sunt, si pro Christi amore sunt facta, sin autem, viciosa sunt potius 
quam virtuosa (p. 184). 


Immediately preceding this, however, is a paragraph where the 
author hints that he fears criticism of his work: 


Sunt quidam autem qui quecunque audiunt vel vident, semper dentibus 
invidie mordent. Quorum correctio longe sit a nostro opusculo..... 
Adhuc sunt quidam sapientes Deo placentes. Sunt discreti apud homines. 
... Malo apud istos corrigi quam apud inscios laudari (p. 184). 


Now when in the directions given in the Dublin Rule the anchor- 
ite is advised not to weigh or measure food and drink, Father 
Oliger notes: “Hoc videtur scriptum contra Reg. S. Benedicti, c. 39: 
‘De mensura cibi’; c. 40: ‘De mensura potus,’ vel potius contra 
Reg. Aelredi,c.19..: ‘Beatus Benedictus libram panis et heminam 
potus concedit monacho, quod nos inclusis delicatioribus non 
negamus’”’ (p.182,n.). Here we find St. Aelred in Cistercian fashion 
following the literal interpretation of the Benedictine Rule, end 
the Dublin Rule following the spirit of the Ancren Riwle in allowing 
free choice according to circumstances because the essential is 
“true measure in our hearts.’”? The liberal spirit of the other 
regulations quoted from the Dublin Rule is summarized by a 
heading in the Cotton MS (f. 49): “De Moderacione multorum” 


4 The Cott. MS here adds something, of which in the present state of the 
volume all that can be read is “monachorum tamen” (f. 52°). 
47 The Cott. MS adds “‘in die dominica.”’ 
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(c. 3), and another half legible heading is ““De moderacione .... ” 
(f. 50). Thus in general the life of the anchorite seems established 
in the Dublin Rule along lines which St. Aelred would have viewed 
with disfavor, and if this work had been written before c. 1163 
it must certainly have been one which was in his mind when he 
complained of the discretion of the day as to physical abstinences. 
As we have seen, it may have been written any time after 1140, 
and it almost certainly derives the general tenour of its directions 
from the Ancren Riwle. In the recension of the Riwle of about 
1231 (found in the Corpus Christi Cambridge MS) the author 
in new passages refers to the house which he addresses as “‘being 
like a Mother House,” and I have pointed out that this probably 
indicates the general** use made of the treatise; of this we have 
one instance in the Dublin Rule. 

In conclusion, another spiritual brother of the author of the 
Ancren Riwile in the middle of the twelfth century should be 
brought forward. it so happens that the work of Godwin, pre- 
centor of Salisbury, which was first studied with a view to identify- 
ing that person with Godwin of Kilburn, gives signs of the same 
“‘Time-Spirit”’ as we find in the Riwle, and since the work is never 
likely to be printed, it may be worth while to quote and describe it 
briefly. 

The first words of the Meditations give hints of the alliteration, 
rhyme, and antithesis, which appear from time to time throughout 
the piece: “‘Hec sunt prima documenta noue legis tue, Christiane, 
que nouus legislator Iesus Christus proprio ore auribus discipu- 
lorum, sub magna serenitate sedens in monte, non imperando, sed 
pie exhortando, promulgauit.” The “new law,” as set forth in 
the Beatitudes, is the theme of the Meditations. On f. 29” the 
heading appears: ‘‘Sermo cujus supra,” but without change of 
style or subject. Neither section makes mention of Rainilda, for 
whom the rubric says that the work is written, though once 
(f. 10") ““Christiane”’ is addressed; in the second section, addresses 
to “fratres” are frequent (see ff. 43, 46, 48”, 51”, 56”). 


48 Especially the author would seem to indicate, in “London, Oxford, Shrews- 
bury or Chester.”’ In Shrewsbury we know that there was a community of anchor- 
esses. In my article, Mod. Lang. Rev., Jan. 1929, p. 10, I point out that ‘‘Chester” 
may be Chester-le-Street (co. Durham) where an anchorite’s house, large enough 
apparently for two persons, still exists. Of course the hermit Godric of Finchale 
was under the jurisdiction of the prior of Durham, and St. Aelred’s father (of a 
Durham family) spent his last days as a monk in the priory. 
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This work shows the broad non-sectarian sympathy which is 
so striking in the Ancren Riwle, and which, in my article on the 
origin of that treatise (pp. 515-33) I have shown to have been 
typical of the liberal party in the church at the time of the founda- 
tion of Kilburn. The following quotation will show that the 
Precentor Godwin is to be counted amongst those in the twelfth 
century who sought to minimize sectarian differences: 


Adhuc olim non monasteria‘® sed cellulas monachorum ire, et cum 
huiusmodi habitare seculum erat profecto relinquere, crucem erat post 
dominum portare. Quid ergo? Nunquid sic heremiticam vel anachoriticam 
vitam intendimus extollere, ut uelimus monachice sancte conversationi 
a sanctis patribus post apostolos institute derogare? Non inuidemus 
monasteriorum felicitati sed congaudemus Deo ibi seruientium oportuni- 
tati. Optimum enim in monasteriis refugium inuenire possunt, qui heremi 
inediam et nuditatem et laborem manuum ferre nequeunt, quique tribula- 
tiones et sollicitudines mundi et occasiones habendi effugere cupiunt. 
Habent etenim sancti fratres, simul in monasteriis degentes, nimirum 
formam sui ordinis ex auctoritate apostolice institutionis, quam placuit 
Christo post ascensionem suam demonstrari Ierosolimis ad exemp!um 
omnium ecclesiarum, iuxta exemplar supernorum ciuium Ierusalem 
celestis. Ita enim Lucas refert inter cetera actuum apostolorum: Multi- 
tudinis credentium erat cor unum, id est, unus affectus pro inuicem ex 
toto corde compatiendi et anima una..... Verum hec omnibus imitanda 
uiuendi regula in primitiua ecclesia Ierosolimis inchoata-quibus potiss- 
imum conueniat, clericis, scilicet, in urbibus ab apostolis primo ordinatis 
et locatis, an monachis quos postmodum in desertis locis habitasse et 
labore manuum uixisse legimus, nihil mea interest (ff. 18’, 20). 

Nonquid tamen ceteri canonici et clerici qui proprietates ad necessitatem 
possident irregulares dicendi sunt, et penitus alieni ab illa sancta proposita 
forma multitudinis credentium; illi, videlicet, qui ea que de ecclesia 
possident non in commessationem et ebrietatem, non in pretiosarum uest- 
ium uanitatem, non in turpis lucri multiplicationem, sed in necessitates 
potius fidelium, domesticorum, et in usus pauperum, et opus rerum 
ecclesiasticarum fideliter administrant; qui unitatem spiritus, in uinculo 
pacis, iuxta predictam sanctam formam solliciti seruant et predicant; 
qui in ecclesie ministerio tamquam apostolico gradui succedentes sancte 
et pie ministrant et re uera. Quid interest siue hec propria siue illa com- 
munia dicantur, si tamen hec que dicuntur propria clericorum communia 
pro ratione temporum inueniantur et pauperum, et illa que dicuntur 
communia monachorum® ipso usu cotidie inueniantur propria singulorum? 
An non enim propria singulorum illa uidentur, que a singulis in suis neces- 
sariis usibus distributa consumuntur? (f. 21). 


49 Dico is written above. 
50 Td est, pauperum Christi written above. 
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The variation of custom in monastic life is then briefly touched 
on; the canons eat flesh and wear linen, monks do not. The 
author, however, does not linger over such differences, and he 
makes haste to insist on the essential unity existing underneath: 


Differunt itaque clerici a monachis, monachi a kanonicis, in quibusdam 
quidem ritibus, non autem debent differre in sanctis moribus et unitate 
fidei et amoris (f. 22). Qualis autem esse debeat habitus canonicorum et 
monachorum et clericorum, multis est sanctorum patrum scriptis os- 
tensum, ubi ante omnia sciendum quia in habitu quidem non est virtus 
sanctitatis, sed signum potius religionis (f. 22”). Multis modis adhuc ex 
sanctorum patrum scriptis potui ostendere quomodo inter se ordines 
ecclesie uideantur differre, sed multo utilius iudico breuiter demonstrare 
quomodo omnia membra Christi ad perfectam formam euangelice institu- 
tionis mecum et sancte multitudinis credentium quibus erant omnia com- 
munia possint pro suo modulo aspirare (f. 23). 


The attitude of the author of the Riwle on the same subjects 
is clearly indicated in the work; as when he tells the three young 
anchoresses what to say “gif eni unweote acsed ou of hwat ordre 
3e beon alse sum de®, alse 3e telled me, pe isihd pene gnet and 
swoluwed pe vlize” (p. 8): 


Vrom pe worlde witen him clene and unwemmed: her inne is religiun 
and nout ibe wide hod, ne ide blake, ne iSe hwite, ne ide greze kuuele; 
per also moni beod igedered togederes, bereuore mid onrednesse me schal 
makien strencSe of onnesse of clopes and of oder hwat of vttre binges, pet 
te onnesse widuten bitocnie be onnesse of o luue and of o wil, pet heo alle 
habbed imene widinnen hore abit, pet is on, pet euch haued swuch ase 
oder; and also of oder hwat azeines pet heo habbe® alle togederes o lune 
{luue?] and o wil, euch alswuch alse ober: loke pet heo ne lizen: pus hit 
is i kuuent; auh hwarse wummon liued oder mon bi him one, eremite oder 
ancre, of pincges widuten hwarof scandle ne kume, nis nout muche 
strencSe (p. 12). 


I have shown that striking echoes of the contemporary Cluniac- 
Cistercian quarrel occur here in the details cited as to clothing. 

This will be seen to present the same point of view as we find 
in the work of the precentor of Salisbury (also written after the 
Cistercian secession had begun). I have shown in my former article 
(p. 531) that we find the same in John of Salisbury*® and his pupil 


5 Dr. Poole (Medieval Thought and Learning, 2nd edit., London, 1920) dates 
the birth of John of Salisbury “between 1115 and 1120” (p. 176). John left Salisbury 
in 1136, by nis own statement (being then ‘“‘adolescens admodum”’). Dr. Poole’s 
account of his character may be quoted for its likeness to what might be written 
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Peter of Blois. Perhaps the precentor of Salisbury, of probably 
about 1120, left spiritual progeny behind him in his cathedral 
town who kept alive his liberalism even through the years when 
the meticulous Cistercians on the whole seemed to offer the 
“surest road to Heaven.” In any case in his generous adjustment 
of the claims to holiness of monks, canons and secular priests, he, 
a secular priest himself, doubtless voices very much the opinion 
of the abbot of Westminster, when the latter endowed to per- 
petuity a hermit, who was not a monk, and three women who might 
be called canonesses, with some of the goods of his own monks.® 
Thus a certain degree of nonsectarian feeling at Westminster is 
on record, whether we accept the Ancren Riwle, a monument of 
such sentiment, as written under the patronage of that great 
abbey or not. 





of the author of the Ancren Riwle: “It is in this freedom of outlook that John’s 
individual distinction . . lies. There are some things in respect to which nothing 
would induce him to relax his positiveness. These are the affairs, the interests, of 
religion..... Yet even this restriction leaves a considerable space for free and 
irresponsible questioning” (p. 189). At another time, Dr. Poole comments on 
John: “The spirit of humanism, in fact, which was the distinctive essence of the 
school of Chartres, he brought into alliance with a totally different spirit derived 
unmistakably from the mysticism of Hugh of Saint Victor, The union was no doubt 
exceptional, for the ethical theology of the Victorines was rather calculated to 
recommend the life of a recluse than to countenance the wide interests and the wide 
reading of a man like John of Salisbury; yet, as his writings show, it is this ethical 
principle, far more than any metaphysical or dogmatic system, that ruled his 
thoughts. .... There is no evidence that Hugh, whom John only refers to twice in 
all his works, was ever actually his teacher; the current may have been com- 
municated as effectively by private association with Hugh or with fellow members 
of the abbey” (p. 185). From like “private association” influences may have been 
carried to the author of the Ancren Riwle {rom St. Bernard, Peter the Venerable, 
and so on. 

52 So the women of Kilburn might have been called before they assumed the 
title “Augustinian,” for I have shown in my former article (p. 490, n. 24) that 
“canonesses” were sometimes merely women “who could not otherwise be de- 
scribed.” 

53 It was a cause of quarrel with his monks that Abbot Geoffrey of St. Alban’s 
spent so much money on St. Christina’s establishment (later Markyate priory), 
which, though Benedictine, never became a cell of St. Alban’s, and he evidently 
altogether had no narrow sense of monastic ownership, for he also established holy 
hermit women at Sopwell, and once in time of famine gave to the poor the proceeds 
of what was intended to finish the shrine of St. Alban’s (Gesta Abbatum, pp. 76, 
82, 95). Sopwell Priory was always a cell of St. Alban’s and it has been supposed 
(V.C.H., Herts. iv. 422 ff.) that it was founded to house the women who had been 
turned out of the abbey (which had been a double establishment). 
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Professor Haskins has recently remarked™ that “the literary 
output of the English Benedictines of the twelfth century is dis- 
appointing, save in the field of history. . . If we take as a fair speci- 
men England’s most famous abbey, Westminster, it has only a 
modest share in the intellectual life of our century.” It would 
be therefore all the more interesting if we could connect with 
Westminster’s sphere of influence a work such as the Ancren 
Riwle, which we could so easily connect with the cultivated world 
centered about the abbey and palace at Westminster. Professor 
Haskins points out (p. 385) that “we do not know... . that the 
schools of Oxford in the twelfth century differed from those of many 
other places, as, for example, the London schools of whose disputes 
FitzStephen has left so vivid a description toward the close of 
the century.” And Abbot Crispin of Westminster (whose corrody 
was granted to the sisters of Kilburn) has left us a record, in the 
London of King Henry Beauclerk, of what seems to be a “‘phil- 
osophers’ club with its inner and outer circles’’;® to this he, timid 
about venturing into the busy streets because of weak health, was 
conducted by a friend. As he sat by the gate of the house (not being 
a “club-member,” as it were), beside a porter whom he knew: 
“Altera inter duos alios juxta me habebatur quaestio, videlicet 
utrum grammatica sit logica..... ” We are reminded of the 
Latin sentences opening the English Ancren Riwle: “‘Recti 
diligunt te’. In Canticis, Sponsa ad Sponsam. Est Rectum 
Grammaticum, et Rectum Geometricum, et Rectum Teologicum, 
et sunt differencie totidem Regularum. De Recto Theologico 
nobis sermo est,” etc. (p. 2). Here we are in the same atmosphere 
of the schools, and it is evident that the connection with West- 
minster would have given the training of that world to the hermit 
of Kilburn, if he had been so minded, as much as the training of 
courtly experience of society, or of monastic experience of theology, 
whether from books or from persons, English or Continental. 


& The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, Cambridge, 1927, pp. 39-40. 

5 The review by “F.M.P.” in the Eng. Hist. Rev. (April 1928, p. 288) says that 
“the slighting reference to the intellectual poverty of the English Benedictine houses 
in the eleventh and twelfthcenturies would have shocked the late Edmund Bishop.” 

% Notes and Documents relating to Westminster Abbey, No. 3, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 73-4. The editor, Dr. Robinson, discusses inconclusively whether a fiction is 
in question, but he notes “realistic touches” and concludes: “If the picture is a 
fancy one, it is at any rate an evidence of learning and literary skill.” 
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Ill. HIS OTHER WORKS 


In conclusion some works may be pointed out which suggest 
that they may have been written by the author of the Ancren 
Riwle. They are sermons, addressed to laymen, and therefore 
such as might in early life and perhaps later have been preached 
by Godwin (a secular priest?) who became a hermit at Kilburn. 
So talented a writer as the author of the Ancren Riwle must, it 
would appear, have somehow exercised his talents for expression 
elsewhere than in that work. 

Among the most interesting monuments of early Middle English 
are the so-called Lambeth Homilies, edited by Dr. Morris in the 
volume Old English Homilies.5* The Lambeth MS 487 from which 
they are printed is dated (p.v, n.2) by Dr. Morris as ‘before 
1200 a.p.,” distinctly earlier, that is, than any manuscript of the 
Ancren Riwle. The librarian of Lambeth in July 1922 very kindly 
sent the volume to the British Museum to be dated by Mr. Gilson, 
who was good enough to give the following statement: 


On purely paleographical grounds I should be disposed to date Lam- 
beth MS 487 somewhere in the forty years 1185=1225 (ff. 65°67 later). 
The materials, however, for dating vernacular writing are so slight that 
any opinion must be tentative. I base the above mainly on the Latin 
scraps, the extent of which is small. 


In July 1928 Mr. Gilson was kind enough to give me a statement 
as to the date of the Ancren Riwle MSS, which I add for purposes 
of comparison: 


I have no firm conviction about the relative date of the Ancren Riwle 
MSS, but both Tit. D. XVIII and Cleop. C. VI seem to be of the first 
half of the XIII cent. For Nero A XIV I would prefer to be even less 
precise and say temp. Hen. III (1216-1272). 


Mr. Gilson reminded me that Mr. Macaulay consulted with him 
before assigning dztes to the volumes in question. Mr. Macaulay 
assigned all three manuscripts in question to the first half of the 
thirteenth century, as also the Corpus Christi Coll. Camb. MS. The 
Cleopatra MS he called “‘probably a little later than” the others.5* 
Thus in any case the Lambeth MS is probably earlier than any 
copy of the Ancren Riwle. 


57 FETS, Orig. Ser., 29, pp. 1-189. 
58 Mod. Lang. Rev., 1X, 146. 
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The dialect of the Lambeth Homilies is a matter of interest in 
the present connection, for Professor Wyld, after an elaborate 
dialectical analysis, writes: 


Until some good evidence to the contrary is forthcoming, we may 
without undue rashness assume that both the Trin. and Lamb. MSS were 
written within a radius of fifteen miles or so of London. We might suggest, 
tentatively, that the Lamb. MS was written in the neighborhood of 
Brentford. There are various objections which will occur to the reader 
against attributing the text even to N.E. Surrey, otherwise we might 
almost be inclined to claim Lambeth itself as its place of origin.®® 


This conclusion is confirmed by comparison with Middlesex Place- 
Names by Miss B. A. Mackenzie,®® and is supported by the 
elaborate researches of P. H. Reaney,* who writes: 


A similar comparison of the chief features of the Lambeth and Trinity 
Homilies with those of our documents for about the same period confirms 
Wyld’s suggestion that these texts are written in the London dialect. ... . 
The agreement between the texts and the documents is as close as could 
be expected in dealing with a mixed dialect. 


Like Wyld, Reaney dates the homilies “‘c. 1200.” The dialect 
of all prose works is naturally affected by the date of the copy, 
whatever the date of original composition; the homilies, however, 
are likely to have been less often copied than the popular Ancren 
Riwle, and therefore to be nearer in dialect to the original. No 
copy of the Riwle is less than about ninety years later than the 
date conjectured for the composition (the earliest copy, in fact, 
belonging to the second revision of the text). It is therefore not 
strange that no copy exists which apparently comes so near to the 
dialect of the Kilburn-Westminster district as does the manuscript 
containing the Lambeth Homilies. Since the latter works give 
internal evidence suggesting authorship by the author of the 
Ancren Riwle, it is of interest that their dialect suggests that which 
we imagine must have been his. 

There is no external evidence as to the authorship of the Lam- 
beth Homilies. Dr. Morris, however, in the preface to his first 
volume, remarks: 


59 “Tialects in Middle English,” in Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association, VI, 138. See my Additional Note, infra, p. 680. 

60 The Early London Dialect, Oxford, 1928, p. 23. 

6 ‘The Dialect of London in the Thirteenth Century,” Eng. Stud., tx1 (1926), 
22. 
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What strikes one very clearly is that the first six Homilies (pp. 1-71) 
are by one and the same author. This, I think, is evident from the use of 
the curious word witicrist (or witecrist), ‘By Christ!’ or ‘So help me Christ!’, 
and the frequent employment of the phrases ‘dear men,’ ‘good men,’ ‘dear 
brethren and sisters,’ which do not occur in the later discourses... . . 

[The author’s] familiar mode of address and homely illustrations, as 
well as his frequent appeal to his flock as ‘dear men,’ ‘good men,’ etc., 
must have done much to secure him attentive listeners to the end of the 
sermon (p. xii). 


In these observations of Dr. Morris he combines interesting and 
accurate statements with curious inaccuracy; the sixth of the 
pieces he mentions (pp. 54-71) is a riming poem on the Pater 
Noster, which exhibits none of the characteristics of the others 
which he enumerates. Moreover, the word “witecrist’’ which he 
speaks of as common to all six pieces, is only to be found in No. III 
(pp. 24-41—half of this is translation), where it occurs five times. 
The address “dear men”’ etc. is a striking feature of all five sermons, 
as are familiar illustrations. 

In the three stylistic peculiarities pointed out by Dr. Morris 
in the five sermons, we have idiosyncrasies which can be duplicated 
or paralleled from the Ancren Riwle, as the following discussion 
will show. 

A. Any attentive reader of the Riwle must have noted the 
author’s fondness for the phrase “God hit wot” and similar forms, 
which has appeared in quotations already given. For example on 
p. 116 “God hit wot” occurs twice; on p. 360 we have “Wat Crist” 
and “God hit wot,” and the latter appears in two thirteenth 
century manuscripts as ‘“‘Deuleset”; on p. 382 we have twice 
“Got hit wot,” once ‘Crist hit wot,’’ and once ‘‘Deu le set’’; we 
have on p. 90 “Wot Crist” and on pp. 312, 330, and 418 again the 
“Wat Crist” found on p. 360; on p. 430 we have “God hit wot,” 
transformed in two of the thirteenth century manuscripts into 
“Deu le set” (n.); we have “Deuleset” on p. 268 (one of the 
thirteenth century manuscripts here has “Crist hit wat”); on 
pp. 276, 286, 362 we have the curious ‘‘Deale,’”’ which the editor 
believes to be a corruption of “Deuleset.” In general, single 
occurrences of “‘God hit wot’ or similar forms need not be cited, 
since the author’s predilection for such expression has already been 
abundantly proved; it should, however, be noted that “God hit 
wot” occurs in the important passage in the manuscript printed by 
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Morton which describes the personal circumstances of the three 
sisters addressed.™ 

The facts just enumerated will show that the author of the 
Ancren Riwle, who uses the phrase “God hit wot,” or an equivalent, 
sometimes as often as four times on one page, shows a similar strik- 
ing ‘diosyncrasy of style to that of the author of the homily, who 
uses “witecrist” five times in seven pages. But we cannot press 
the analogy too far, for, as Miss Roberta Cornelius has pointed out 
to me, Mr. C. T. Onions® has shown that the idioms ““Wite God”’, 
“Wite Crist” and “God it wite” are quite distinct from the “well- 
known God wot, ‘God knows,’ or wot Crist (cf. Ancren Riwle ... 
pp. 90, 312).”” He gives many interesting examples both from 
Middle English and Anglo-Norman, among which is one of the five 
instances found in the Lambeth Homilies. The repetition there, 
not mentioned by Mr. Onions, seems to me to be notable alongside 
the repetition in the Ancren Riwle not only of God wot, but of 
similar forms in French and English (among which Mr. Onions 
finds one case of God hit wite). In other words the author of each 
work shows a pronounced mannerism for the use of similar phrases, 
and it is possible that if the sermons were more extended (or more 
closely reported) we should find the variety of form found in the 
Riwle. In any case the fact that all our manuscripts are very far 
from the originals would forbid our arguing too closely in cases 
of this kind (v. supra, p. 672). The wide variation found in the 
Ancren Riwle is not always constant in all the manuscripts; for 
example a note given by Morton (p. 268) indicates that whereas 
two thirteenth century manuscripts give ‘“‘Deuleset” or ‘“Dew- 


® The author says at this point that each sister has ‘‘of one ureond al pet hire 
is neod, ne perf pet meiden sechen nou@er bread, ne suuel, fur pene et his halle” 
(p. 192). This I believe to refer to the three corrodies granted by the abbot of 
Westminster to the three inclusae of Kilburn. The text then goes on: “God hit 
wot, moni oder wot lutel of pisse eise’’ ....and his turn of phrase here recalls 
the usual style of the author. As I show in my article (p. 482), this whole description 
is in its entirety found only in the manuscript printed by Morton. A motive for 
its omission in some copies*is found in the fact that the revision of 1230, adapted 
for twenty anchoresses, had a large :nfluence; in any case, the facts given by the 
long passage in Morton are corroborated by hints and partial repetition in other 
copies, and the general accuracy of the passage in question is thereby supported. 
I pointed out, however, in my former article, that the sentences just quoted, with 
the reference to the corrodies which they seem to contain, are not echoed in any 
manuscript. The stylistic connection which they show with the rest of the work, 
just pointed out, may now furnish evidence confirming their authenticity. 

8 Rev, Eng. Stud., July, 1928, pp. 334-7. 
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leset,” a third does not render this literally as “God hit wot,” but 
substitutes “Crist hit wat.” The fact that the original language 
of the Ancren Riwle cannot be said to be settled introduces another 
element of uncertainty. 

As we have seen, the other four sermons under discussion do 
not, in spite of Dr. Morris’s remarks, offer any instances of the 
“‘witecrist.”. We cannot say that this obliges us to omit them 
from the discussion; though the Ancren Riwle sometimes uses a 
similar phrase every few sentences, it may go for many pages 
without so doing, and it may be that the sermons in question are 
the equivalent of such pages, and that if we had more of the 
sermons of this writer the trick of expression would reappear (and 
v. infra, p. 679). We shall see that in other peculiarities three, at 
least, of the other four sermons are identical. 

B. The second peculiarity of the style of the sermons in question 
which seems to Dr. Morris to indicate common authorship is the 
frequent use of direct address, “dear men and women,” “dear 
men,” etc. Such an address is used eight times in the first sermon 
(four pages), nine times in the second (seven pages), nine times in 
the third (eight pages), three times in the fourth (three pages), 
and four times in the fifth (four pages). 

The habit of direct address is one of the most striking peculiari- 
ties of the Ancren Riwle, which has been amply illustrated by the 
long series of quotations made above (pp. 638 ff.). Many sen- 
tences, moreover, without addressing the anchoresses by name, 
at the same time use a very personal form of address; the personal 
‘‘ze,”’ “‘ou”’ appear constantly, and such an instance as pp. 50-52 
may be noted, where the direct address occurs five times in two 
pages. 

C. The familiar illustrations used by the author of the sermons 
in question are also highly characteristic of the author of the 
Ancren Riwle, and they may be found wherever the book is opened, 
except in the first book and the last, where material regulations 
are treated. This subject is so easily verified that it need not be 
illustrated here. The apt and familiar imagery of the author of 
the Ancren Riwle would make him conspicuous for imagination 
and flexibility of style in any age, and in the theological literature 
of the Middle Ages he is novelty itself. 

Some touches of the same humour and imagination as appear 
in the Riwle appear in each of the five sermons here in question. 
In the first we have: 
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Leoue brodre and sustre 3e hi hered hu muchel edmodnesce ure drih- 
ten dude for us. he mihte ridan 3if he walde on riche stede and palefrai 
and mule and arabisz nalde he no. na forpon uppon ba muchele assa a3c 
uppon pa lutthle fole pat 3et hit wes sukinde (p. 5). A hu scolde oder- 
monnes goddede comen him to gode pe nefre on pisse liue nanes godes 
ne rohte? A. hwa is pet mei bet hors wectrien be him self nule drinken? 
(p. 9). 


In the second we have: 


Muchel is pines eordliches louerdes eie and hunfold mare is cristes eie. 
fordon be eordliche lauerd ne mei don na mare bote pinen be wrecche 
licome to deaSe. Ah godalmihtin pe mei fordon eider ze pine wrecche 
licome and pine saule. ... . Ne pe preost pe ne mei scrife bute pu wulle 
heo alforleten. Hu mei be leche pe lechnien pa hwile pet iren sticat in pine 
wunde. Nefre (pp. 21, 23). [Similes from medicine are frequent in the 
Riwle; cf pp. 112, 178, 194, etc.] “A lutel ater bitteret muchel swete’’ 
(p. 23) (cf. Riwle, p. 78: ‘Hope is a swete spice widinne pe heorte, pet 
sweted™ vt al be bitter pat tet bodi drinked.’’). “Pah an castel beo wel 
bemoned mid monne and mid wepne. and per beo analpi holh pat an mon 
mei crepan in. Nis hit al unnet. hwet itacnet be castel be mon seolf” 
(p. 23) (cf. Riwle, p. 246: “kastel pet haued deope dich abuten, and water 
beo ite dich—be kastel is wel kareleas azean his unwines. Kastel: pet 
is eueriche god mon pet te ueond weorred”’). 


In the third homily (which uses “witecrist’””) we have: 


per beod summe pe mare herm is pe gad [sc. to Lenten confession] al 
swa ic nupe eow tellen wulle. He . . . . dod swa pe swica be biswiked hine 
seolfe on-ende and bid al swa is an eppel iheowed. he bid wid-uten feire 
and frakel wid-innen. Awah pet he efre wulle pristelechen oder bi-benchen 
mid his fule heorte pe heo wulle underfon swa he3 ping and swa haliswa 
is cristes licome in his sunfulle buke. and wene®d pet hit wulle him helpen. 
Neisodliche nawiht ah penne pe preost hit ded in his mupe. penne cumed 
drihtenes engel and binime®d pa halinesse mid him toward heouene riche. 
....+ Leofemen 3if pu ert swide for-gult wid pine eordliche lauerd he pe 
wule forbeode of his ezane on siht. ... . Hu der pe wrecche mon underfon 
drihtenes fleis and his blod in his licome. (pp. 25, 27). Hu maht pu iseon 
pine sceadewe in worie watere?.... hu mahtest pu gan to pine azene 
liche 3if pin hefet were oife? Nefre. (cf. Riwle, p. 182: “‘Nolde me tellen 
him alre monne dusigest, pet forsoke .... ane nelde prikunge, uor ane 
bihefdunge?”’) . . . . on enelpi luttele hwile mon mei underfon ane wunde 
on his licome, bet ne mei beon longe hwile hal. (cf. Riwle, p. 112: “A lutel 
ihurt i ben eie derued more pen ded a muchel ide hele’)... . . ba lutle 


“ The reading of Morton’s text, “spetted,” is here rejected for that of the 
other 13th-century manuscripts. 
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hw[ijle pu ha dest ha pe punched fulgod and ful swete. and eft wite crist 

heo is ful biter to betene. .... hwet wened bas ruperes and pas reueres 

pet nemed odres monnes eahte mid wohe. bet crist heom wulle milcien? 
. nei. hwet benched heo pus .. . (p. 29). 


A dialogue is then given between the priest and a spoiler. The 
fourth sermon describes the visit to hell of St. Paul and St. Michael, 
and familiar types of the time are encountered there and conversed 
with in direct discourse (which often is used in the Riwle).6 The 
fifth sermon describes the prophet Jeremiah standing in the pit— 
which signifies sin—and in this pit are four kinds of reptiles: 


per wunied in-ne faze neddren. and beored atter under heore tunge. 
Blake tadden and habbe®d atter uppon heore heorte. zeluwe froggen. and 
crabben (p. 51). 


The nature of the crab is then exemplified by a humorous dialogue 
between the young crab and the old. 


pas faze neddre bitacned pis faze folc pe wuned in pisse weorlde. pe 
speket alse feire bi-foren heore euencristene alse heo heom walde in to 
heore bosme puten and swa sone se hi beod iturnd awey from heom, heom 
to-twicched and to-dra3ze3 mid ufele weordes (p. 53). 


At this point a few words coincide with the Ancren Riwle already 
cited. The backbiter there ‘is neddre kundel and peo pet speked 
vuel bihinden ber atter in hire tunge” (p. 82).—Cf. the Homilies 
on backbiters: “per wunied in-ne faze neddren, and beore®d atter 
under heore tunge” (p. 51). The Ancren Riwle goes on to describe 
at length how the backbiter is like a raven-leaving the simile of the 
serpent with the few words just given. The homilies, on the other 
hand, go on to describe at length the black toads, and the yellow 
frogs; the latter are women, who are like the devil’s mouse-trap 
and decoy men through “blanchet pet is pes deofles sape, and 
claped heom mid zeoluwe clape pet is pes deofles helfter, and 
seoddan heo lokied in pe scawere, pet is pes deofles hindene”’ 
(p. 53). Cf. Ancren Riwle, p. 82: “Bacbitunge and fikelunge, and 
eggunge to don eni vuel, heo... . beod pes deofles bles, and his 


65 This sermon seems more colourless than the rest,and Dr. Hall (Selections from 
Early Middle English, 1130-1250, ii. 413) calls the dialect older than that of the 
following sermon. He thinks (bid., p. 422) that the latter is “‘in the same style if 
not by the same author” as homily 33 in the Second Series of homilies edited by 
Dr. Morris (EETS. Orig. Ser. 53, pp. 208-16). This work is full of imagery; it 
describes the “lairs of the devil,” i.¢., drink, market, etc., in a manner like that 
of the group described here, to which it may very well belong. 
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owene stefne’’; ‘“‘be ilke peonne pet stured hire tunge ine leasunge, 
heo make@ of hire tunge cradel to pes deofles bearn and rocke@ hit 
3eorneliche ase nurice.” Many similar images occur in the Rivwle, 
as, especially, in the account of the devil’s retinue (pp. 210-6), 
where are vivaciously described his trumpeters, his jesters, his knife- 
throwers, his “darling,” his ashgatherer, his purveyor, etc. 

The habit of direct address noted by Dr. Morris in the homilies 
is linked with another also characteristic of the Riwle, that is, the 
habit of careful pauses at transition points and of careful cross 
reference, as in the following: 


“‘Nu leofe men habbe se iherd hwet ic habbe iseaid. .. . . ” Homilies, 
p. 39); “Leofemen nu se habbed iherd of pis putte pe bitacninge pe ic 
habbe embe ispeken. ... . Thered nude whulche pinges wunie®d in pisse 
putte” (p. 51); “Al swa ic er seide....” (pp. 17, 21, 23 (twice), 27, 37). 


Such links are constant in the Riwle: 


“ase ich er seide” (p. 86, cf. pp. 170, 188, 196, 220, 226, 254, 256, et 
passim), “pes eppel, leoue sustren, bitocned alle pe ping pat lust falled to, 
and delit of sunne” (p. 52); “Nu 3e habbed iherd one dole, mine leoue 
sustren” (p. 216); ‘Nu, mine leoue sustren, monie tentaciuns ich habbe 
inemned ou” (p. 226); “Ich seide ueor biuoren ide frumde of pis tale, 
mine leoue sustren . . . . ase ich seide er....” (p. 104); “‘ze habbe®d of 
peos blissen i-writen on oder stude, mine leoue sustren. peos luue is pe 
riwle bet rihted pe heorte’”’ (p. 410); ‘“‘Schirnesse of heorte . . . . is, ase we 
seiden er, bet god and pe strenc@e of alle religiuns. .. . . Luue make hire 
schir.... Luue haued one meistrie biuoren alle odre binges” (p. 406). 


With the last of these passages (which are a few chosen from 
many possible ones) may be compared the following from the 
third homily: 

“‘Heo [cherite], fulled alle pa odre ping and ended. witicrist be mon be 
ne luued cherite ne cume®d he nefre in godes riche. Nu ze mazen iheren 
hwet is riht cherite...." (p. 39). 


It will be noted in the quotations given that other colloquial 
ejaculations than “‘witecrist” appear; we have “‘nefre!”’, ‘““Hwet!’’ 
“Awah!” The interrogative is used often, and it is also one of 
the mannerisms found in the Ancren Riwle. Dialogue (not common 
in medizval theological treatises) is used in both Riwle and 
homilies. The whole style of the homilies is personal, as is that of 
the treatise, though it is obvious that the latter work, being 
addressed to three persons intimately known to the writer, is more 
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personal than the sermons, which are delivered evidently to a 
congregation of lay-folk. 

The difference in audience, moreover, is not the only difference 
that must be brought into the comparison between the sermons 
and the treatise. If the sermons are the work of the same author 
as the Riwle, they may have been written when he was much 
younger than when he wrote the latter. The text of the Homilies, 
moreover, as we have seen, is probably nearer to the archetype 
than that of the treatise; it is not certain whether the latter was 
not first written in French. Moreover, whatever the altered state 
of the text of the Ancren Riwle now, once there was a perfect text 
of that work, and in the case of sermons we cannot be sure that a 
complete text was ever written down. This subject has been 
interestingly developed for France by l’abbé Bourgain in his 
volume La chaire francaise au xii* siécle d’aprés les manuscrits 
(Paris, 1879), by A. Lecoy de la Marche in his volume La chaire 
francaise au moyen age (2nd ed., Paris, 1888), and by M. Ch. V. 
Langlois in the Revue des deux mondes (Jan. 1, 1893) in a brilliant 
review of these two volumes. On the questions of sermons sur- 
viving only by notes see Bourgain, pp. 169 ff., Lecoy de la Marche, 
p. 324, Langlois, p. 173. Unfortunately there is no work on 
English sermons at this early date, but as Dr. Owst remarks in his 
volume on medieval preaching: ‘‘What sermons, it will be asked, 
if any, could fairly claim to have been set down precisely as they 
were delivered in the first case?’’®’ He mentions sermons “reduced to 
skeleton outline” which are preserved from the period 1350-1450, 
and for the twelfth century the accurately or fully reported 
sermons must surely have been far fewer than for the later epoch 
of which he treats. Here we may have an explanation for the 
differences of style to be noted even in the five sermons in question, 
some of which seem much more individual than others as if some 
were fully reported, others only by notes. Here may be a reason 
for the uneven distribution of “witecrist.” 

In general it may be said that the elements which the homilies 
and the treatise have in common are permanent and essential, 
such as survive the accidents of transmission as testimony to the 
individuality of an author; where commonplace usages are in 
question, their repetition introduces a mannerism. The hypothesis 
of common authorship of the homilies and the Ancren Riwle may 


% G. R. Owst, Preaching in Mediaeval England, Cambridge, 1926, p. 232. 
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therefore be called worthy of further consideration. A thorough- 
going investigation of twelfth-century sermons in England might 
throw further light on the subject.®” 

Hore Emity ALLEN 


ADDITIONAL Note. This paper had already been put into type when the article 
by Professor Tolkien, “Ancrene Wisse and Hali Meidenhad” made its appearance 
in the Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, xiv (1929). Pro- 
fessor Tolkien analyses the language of the Corpus Christi Camb. MS. of the 
A.R. (called by him ‘‘A’’), along with that of the “Katherine Group” in Bodley 
34 (called by him “‘B,” and said to resemble “‘A’”’ almost exactly). He speaks of 
“such ‘O. E. Homilies’ as the Sermon for the First Sunday in Lent (O. E. Hom. i, 
pp. 28 ff. [an error for 24 ff.]), a text which has, as a main ingredient, language re- 
lated in some remarkable ways to AB(kimed, bludeliche, eskien are examples)” 
(p. 119). 

The sermon in question is that using “‘witecriste,’’ which has already been noted 
here as evidently the most closely reported of the series, and it is of interest for 
the hypothesis just described that he finds its language so close to that of the best 
copy (linguistically speaking) of the A. R., as well as to that of a copy of the other 
works which I have conjectured to have emanated from the same environment 
(see my first article, p. 536). Professor Tolkien considers that “ ‘By whom’ and ‘for 
whom’ [the A. R. was written] are sentimental questions, and knowledge, at any 
rate of the latter, is not likely to have any importance to scholarship” (p. 116). 
It does not inspire confidence, however, in his criterion of language as the only 
safe guide to the study of texts to discover that he is inclined to localise “AB” 
in Herefordshire, whereas the homily which he calls similar is placed by his colleague 
Professor Wyld, by Miss Mackenzie and by Mr. Reaney in the London district. 


8? The present article, like my first suggesting the connection of the Ancren 
Riwle with Kilburn, has brought forward parallels with Peter the Venerable, who, 
I believe (though probably never known personally to the author) must have 
belonged to the same contemporary school of thought, asit were. Anagreementwith 
Abbot Peter ona small detail of the religious life may also be cited. The anchoress 
is told in the Riwle (p. 136): ‘““VorSi seid euerich ancre to eueriche preoste, confiteor, 
on alre erest”’ (cf. also p. 64, and Macaulay’s collation, p. 155). Peter says of a great 
prelate (earlier monk of Cluny) that he greeted all monks, bishops and clerics with 
“confiteor Deo” ‘quod in monachatu pro more didicerat” (ed. Migne, c. 931). 
In an addition to the A. R. in the Corpus Christi Camb. MS (Macaulay, p. 467) 
visits of friars are described and the anchoress is told: ‘“zef he is preost segged ear 
pen he parti mea culpa. Ich schriue me to godd almihti and to pe.” A more detailed 
confession is then to follow (cf. Herbert Thurston, Notes on Familiar Prayers, VI, 
“The Confiteor,” the Month, July, 1914). 























XXVII 


THE TEXT OF THE GERUSALEMME LIBERATA IN 
THE VERSIONS OF CAREW AND FAIRFAX 


HEN Christopher Hunt took it upon himself, in 1593, to 

publish the first five “songs” of Godfrey of Bulloigne or the 
Recoverie of Hierusalem . . . . translated into English by R.C. Esquire 
(that is, of course, Richard Carew), he reprinted on facing pages 
the first five cantos of the Italian original. ““Thereby,” says Hunt in 
his prefatory address, ‘the learned reader shall see to how strict a 
course the translator hath tyed himselfe in the whole worke, usurp- 
ing as little liberty as any whatsoever, that ever wrote with any 
commendation.” 

The device was an open challenge to connoisseurs. It was also 
shrewd advertisement of what has always been recognized as 
Carew’s main virtue. It made obvious at a glance that this version 
of the Gerusalemme Liberata was a very different affair from Sir 
John Harington’s Orlando Furioso, published only three years 
earlier, in which whole stanzas were omitted and passages con- 
densed, according to the translator’s fancy. Harington might be 
more readable, but none who subjected him to the same test 
could fail to observe that he was less conscientious—and this not 
only in the mass, but in detail; for whoever, accepting Hunt’s 
challenge, undertook to check a few pages of the Tasso, line by line, 
with the original would notice, beyond everything else,their steady 
faithfulness. Carew evidently did his work with his eye always on 
the text before him. 

And yet, at intervals, ‘‘the learned reader” might stumble on ren- 
derings that would fairly puzzle him with the question how they 
came to be so loose. 


I, 28(5) Men divien opportun, pit che si resti. 
And yet fits our exploit, but lie you still. 
How could a man, he might ask, with any pretence to knowl- 
edge of Italian, so completely miss the plain sense? 


I, 37(7, 8) Capitano egregio, 
A cui, se nulla manca, é il sangue regio. 
who Captaine great in fame, 
That nought might want, possest a royall name. 


“A cui se nulla manca”’ does not mean “that nought might want’’; 
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any Elizabethan connoisseur might have enough Italian to rec- 
ognize that. On the other hand, it does not puzzle—being too 
obviously a mere blunder. What does seem strange is the last word. 
Why “name’’? To rhyme with “great in fame”? Rhyme is a noto- 
rious compeller of compromises; but compromises may incline 
toward as well as away from the truth, and “‘sangue”’ being far more 
vital to the sense of the passage than “‘egregio,”” one would expect 
a careful workman to fix on “blood” and then make the most of a 
corresponding “‘good.” 

I, 51(1) The leader of the Greek contingent in the crusading 
army is given in the Italian as ‘‘Tatin,” in Carew as “‘Latine.” 
A mere misprint? If so, in which text, Italian or English? At this 
point, “the learned reader”’ might bethink him to consult his own 
copy of the Gerusalemme, or a friend’s, and if this happened to be, 
say, one of the early Bonna editions or that printed by Salicato in 
1585, he would discover that the name, as given there,was “Latin.” 
If, thereupon, it occurred to him to look up the other two passages 
cited, he would discover that the line which in Christopher Hunt’s 
Italian text reads 


Men divien opportun, pit che si resti 


reads in the Bonna texts and in the Salicato 


Ma divien opportun, pid che si resti, 


which is obviously what must have been before Carew when he 
wrote, making the best of a corrupt passage, 


And yet fits our exploit, but lie you still. 


Similarly, the passage that in Hunt’s Italian reads 


Capitano egregio, 
A cui, se nulla manca, é il sangue regio, 


has, in these other texts, for “sangue,”’ “‘nome’’—the one word 
needed to explain Carew. 

“The learned reader’’ of 1593 might thus be drawn into dis- 
coveries which escaped his learned successor of three centuries 
later, Emil Koeppel, who made his thorough and able study of 
Elizabethan translations from Tasso! without the slightest note of 
variant readings. Koeppel, it may be observed, did his work before 
Ferrari and Solerti had revived the question of texts, and in any 


1 Anglia, XI, XII (1890). 
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case neither he nor an Elizabethan could easily have pursued 
variant readings very far, for it was not till the appearance ot Sol- 
erti’s edizione critica in 1895-96 that the multitude of editions of 
the poem was made readily accessible. Before then a critic’s 
attitude might excusably be that of Christopher Hunt. This Devon- 
shire worthy seems to have supposed that all which needed to be 
done, to furnish the reader with Carew’s original, was to choose 
a good Italian edition and reprint it exactly. He, or his advisers, 
may have been aware that someeditionsclaimed aspecial authentic- 
ity; he may have been attracted by the sounding phrase, “ridotta 
alla sua vera lettione secondo il proprio originale dello stesso 
autore,” which illuminates the title page of the Osanna edition 
of 1584, a more aggressive phrase than the simple “tratta dal vero 
originale’”’ of Bonna; whatever his reason, the text reprinted in the 
Carew volume is that of Osanna, 1584. The reprint is minutely 
faithful, language, spelling, punctuation, and all—if allowance be 
made for inevitable minor slips, of which there are unusually few. 
But the text on which Carew worked was, as we have seen reason 
to suppose, not this one. 

What text, then, was it? To decide this might seem to involve 
an examination of all variant readings of the first five cantos, not 
only in the editions analyzed by Solerti, but in the many that he 
thinks not worth analysis—a labor that would not be justified by 
the slender result. Examination by no means exhaustive, but 
reasonably wide, will carry us as far, perhaps, as we shall have 
interest in going. 

A word as to the character of the evidence. 

Variants in the Italian, of course, are not always reflected in 
the English; the translation at any point may happen to be so 
general in its language as to fit either of two readings. Or else 
the difference in reading may be so slight that one hesitates to take 
it seriously. For example, in V, 17 (2) most editions read “‘l’ or 
o il domino’’; three only, “l’or e il domino”; Carew has ‘‘gold 
and rule.” Now Carew is unquestionably conscientious; con- 
cientious fidelity to his original is admittedly his main virtue; 
but he is, after all, one suspects, enough of an Elizabethan to care 
little for insignificant differences like that. In combination with 
other and more emphatic differences they might perhaps be allowed 
to turn the scale, but they cannot be allowed to count separately. 
In the example cited, the difference between “‘o and “‘e”’ is mainly 
rhetorical, and rhetorical convenience will frequently override 
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fidelity; it may lead a translator to ignore the literal sense of his 
original, it may even draw him into resemblances that are acciden- 
tal, not deliberate. To be fairly sure that an agreement between 
the English text and a particular variant reading of the Italian 
is deliberate, one needs to be sure that it cannot fairly be accounted 
for on any other terms. 

The passages worth note seem to be the following. I give first 
the text that Carew was advertised as using, but did not use (the 
text printed opposite to his English in Hunt’s volume, the text 
of Osanna, 1584), then that which he did use, with note of the 
editions in which it appears and with his rendering of it. For ref- 
erences to edition I have adopted the symbols of Solerti, with 
others for the various editions of which he takes no critical ac- 
count.? 


I, 28 (5) Men divien opportun, sis che si resti 
Ma divien , eee 
B, —2; S2 
And yet fits our exploit, but lie you still 


I, 30(5) Reco ad un alta originaria fonte 
Reco ad un altra . . . 
By-2-s, Mas, V, C, ee P, F 
I gesse that from another head there came 


I, 36(3) Vagliami tua virtd si, ch’io ridica 
Vagliami tua ragion a2 x 
By~a-s, V, Ms, Si-2—s—«-s, P, F 
Afford thy reasons helpe, that I may showe 


I, 37(8) A cui, se nulla manca, é il sangue regio. 
nome regio. 
ie 3) y, M,, G, S2-s45, P, F 
That nought might want, possest a royall name. 


2? From Solerti: Mz.3;=Malespina, 1581, 1582; J;..=Ingegneri, both 1581; 
B,_2-3= Bonna, 1581, 1581, 1585; V=Viotto, 1581; C= Cappelli, 1582; R= Romei, 
1582; O=Osanna, 1584; G=Genova, 1590. For texts not analyzed by Solerti:— 
S;_2-2-4-5=Salicato, 1584, 1585, 1588, 1589, 1590; L=Lione, 1581; P= Palermo, 
1582; F=Ferrara, 1582. I omit Solerti’s M@;, the Malespina first edition, because 
it is incomplete. I omit Salicato, 1593, because it is obviously too late; I have, 
however, checked its readings enough to make sure that it was not the text used by 
Carew. We have here, then, twenty editions, all published in time to be available 
to Carew’s undertaking. There are no others (at least, none have survived in the 
bibliographies), except the three listed by Solerti (I, 153, 154, 157) as identical 
with B,, R, and M3. 
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I,51(1) Tatin regge la schiera.... 
Latin ip ek Verne © ae ae 
B,-2, M:-:, V, Siss-es, P, F 

Latine that Cornet led.... 


I, 78(6) La qual pué far che tutto il campo abbonde 
De’ necessari arnesi, e che le biade 
Ogni isola de’ Greci a lui sol mieta 
La qual pué far che tutto il campo abbonde 
De’ necessari arnesi e de le biade. 
Ogni isola de’ Greci 
By~2, S24, P 
Which course unto his armie plenty gave 
Of vittaile, and what else was needful most: 
For him ech isle of Greece their harvest rept 


III, 32(2) Se volge il corno a i cani ond’ é seguito 
eee eer ee fuggito 
B,, V,C, Ms, S: 
If hornes to dogges he turne, from whence he fled 
III, 70(7) Tu di vittoria annuntio 
Indi oS ee ae 
By_2-3, C, G, Si-a-s-«-5, L,P,F 
Thence conquest I denounce 
IV, 1(1) Mentre fan questi i bellici strumenti 
Mentre son questi alle bell’ opre intenti 
T,~-2, Bi_2-s, M2-s, V, C, R, Si--s-4-5, L, P, F 
Whilst on so faire exploytes they bend their mind 


V, 14(7,8) E caro esser mi dee che sia dimostro 
Si bel segno da voi del valor nostro. 
a ee .voler vostro. 
V, C, R, Sst, P 
[I] deere repute, that you so plaine a signe 
Expresse, how your good wills to me encline. 


V,33(1) Arnaldo.... 
Arnalto.... 
I,-2, B,_s-s, M:2-3, ¥, C, R, Si —2-3—4, i 
Arnalt 


V,91(1) Dunqueil Signor, che n’indirizza e move 
o 6 + 6 & + 16 oS. 
By-2-3, V, M, C, R, Si-s-s-4-8, P, F 
Can then the Lord, who you doth stirre and guide 
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For each of these passages the record given above is complete, 
with two exceptions. In III, 32 (2) I lack the readings of Si-3-5 
L, P, F; in V, 33 (1) those of S;, P, F. The gaps are not, I think, 
serious; to fill them would not add materially to our knowledge or 
affect our conclusions. As can be seen by cursory examination of 
the references, most of the twenty editions (the only editions 
available to Carew) appear in the list intermittently, that is, are 
sometimes with him sometimes against him. Only four support 
him with any show of constancy, B;, Bz, S2, and P. P is excluded 
by a consideration that we shall have to take more note of later, 
the number of stanzas; after V, 86, it inserts a stanza not found in 
Carew. We are left, therefore, with B,, Be, and S2. If Carew is 
to be thought of as working on one set text, he must have worked 
on one of these three. And yet against each there are objec- 
tions. Against B, and Bz, there is first the title, Gerusalemme 
Liberata. To get his compound Godfrey of Bulloigne or the Recoverie 
of Hierusalem Carew must have used, at least for the moment, some 
edition which, like S2, prints J] Goffredo overo Gerusalemme Liberata. 
Again, (to reach outside the list for a point on which my data are 
incomplete) in IV, 20 (2), where Carew and S; print ‘‘Hidraote,”’ 
B, and B; print “Tdraote’’—a trivial point, no doubt, but not al- 
together without weight. Finally, there is the reading “valor 
nostro,” in V, 18 (8); one cannot conceive that, had Carew been 
working in the text of B, or Bz, he would ~..e used English that 
so manifestly reflects the ‘‘voler vostro” of S2. Against S2, om the 
other hand, there is the insuperable objection of V,"82 (PP+a 
passage that does not appear in the list above, because, at this 
point, Carew follows O. 


Ne potrai de la vergine regale 

Fra i campioni legittimi meschiarti. 
Illegittimo servo é chi (riprende 
Cruccioso il giovinetto) a me il contende. 


Ne potrai de la vergine regale 

Fra i campioni legittimi meschiarti, 
Illegittimo servo. E chi (riprende 
Cruccioso il giovinetto) a me il contende? 


Nor mongst her lawful champions mayst thou bee 
Allowd to trace this royall virgins path, 

Servant of lawlesse rate, and who (replies 

The youth now waxed hoat) it me denies? 
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There can be no doubt as to which Italian text Carew had before 
him here; he had the second. But the text of S: is the first. As, 
therefore, V, 18 (8) makes either of the Bonna editions impossible, 
so V, 82 (7) excludes Salicato, 1585—that is, of course, as sole 
original. We are forced, then, to the conclusion that Carew worked 
on at least two independent texts. What corollaries we may infer 
had better be put off till we have examined Carew’s greater con- 
temporary, Fairfax. 

Fairfax’s version of the whole poem, published six years after 
Carew’s fragment, and therefore still near to the sources, offers 
us, naturally, a wider base for investigation of originals. One is 
not limited, for instance, to mere variant readings; one can take 
account of narrative substance. In three editions of the poem 
(Ii-2 and M2) Soliman, instead of remaining in the city during 
the midnight sortie of Clorinda and Argante, goes out with them to 
the burning of the tower, as third of the party. This is the version 
adopted by Jean du Vignau, in his French translation of 1595. 
Needless to say, it is not Fairfax’s; he follows the more widely 
accepted version of the other texts. There is also the test of stanzas. 
The number of these varies extraordinarily in certain cantos, from 
edition to edition, according as the text printed represents earlier or 
later recensions of the poet or his advisers. Now, Fairfax translates 
loosely, at least by comparison with Carew; but he always respects 
the integrity of the,pnza; that is one main difference between 
him and Harington. In sifting out editions, therefore, with an eye 
tc  termiuaing his original, one must never lose sight of this test. 
It was barely applicable to Carew, for in the first five cantos of the 
poem there is but one case in point: after V, 86 Ms, Ji-2, R, C, and 
P insert an extra stanza; and before one reaches that, all these 
editions, except P, have dropped out of the running, With VI, 
however, comes a flood of variation, and from then on most cantos 
have one or more insets or omissions or substitutions. In the case 
of Fairfax, the best way of sifting out editions for fuller ex- 
amination is by checking up of stanzas. 

The process need not beso exhaustive asit might at first appear— 
if one begins at the hither end. Check Fairfax with a modern 
edition of the Gerusalemme,and he will agree throughout in stanzas, 
except perhaps at two points. If the edition is one of those which 
were current in 1890, such an edition as Koeppel seems to have 
used, the agreement will be complete; if it is more recent, one of his 
stanzas in Canto VII, the 100th, will probably have no counterpart 
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in the Italian, and one of the stanzas in Canto XVI of the Italian, 
the 41st, will probably have no counterpart in his English. The 
phenomenon is due, of course, to the revolution effected by Ferrari 
and Solerti. Down to 1890 modern editors followed the tradition 
of Osanna, 1584 (O); since then they have mostly followed that of 
Bonna (B,_2_-3). If now, turning from modern texts to their sources 
one examines sixteenth-century editions,’ one will find that the only 
text which agrees with Fairfax on both these stanzas, that accepted 
and that rejected, is Osanna. VII, 100, which Fairfax accepts, is 
printed by but two editions, Osanna and Viotto; all the others 
treat it asa relic of the earlier stages of the text, rejected by the poet 
in the course of successive alterations. XVI, 41, which Fairfax 
rejects, is printed by some dozen editions, including Viotto, but 
is specifically placed by Osanna among the stanze rifiutate. The one 
original text which agrees with Fairfax, in stanzas, all down the 
line from beginning to end of the poem, is Osanna. 

One might stop there, for the proof is apparently conclusive; 
but, with Carew in mind, it may be well to push on. One can never 
tell what variant readings may show. 

In Fairfax, of course, these have to be scrutinized more narrowly 
than in Carew, on account of his indifference to exactness and his 
habit of rhetorical elaboration. A single example may suffice. In 
XVIII, 30(8) most editions, including O, give 


Le sembianze d’Armida e’! dolce viso. 
I,-2 and M2 give 

La sembianza d’Armida e’! dolce riso. 
Fairfax gives 

Her gestures, smiles, and glances of her eyes. 


At first sight it may seem that “smiles” must derive from “riso”; 
but a second glance shows that Fairfax does not really translate, 


* In addition to the twenty already cited one must take account of Salicato, 
1593, and of the various Ciotti editions that precede 1600, namely, 1594, 1595 
(bis), 1597, 1598, and 1599. For Ciotti I have data on the issues of 1597, 1598, 
and 1599; but the other three I cannot trace beyond the pages of Guidi.” A copy of 
one of the 1595 issues, which Guidi reports to be in the Biblioteca dell’ Archigin- 
nasio at Bologna, has apparently disappeared, for the Curator, Signor Sorbelli, 
informs me that it is no longer there. If these issues of 1594 and 1595 are no nearer 
to the Fairfax canon than those of 1597-98-99, they are not worth pursuing. There 
seems to be no fair reason to suppose that any of them prints the crucial stanza 
(VII, 100) revived from the primitive MSS by O and V and ignored by all others. 
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he takes the general sense and works it out in details of his own 
invention. The correspondence between “smiles” and “riso’’ is 
fortuitous. One needs to be constantly on guard against such 
false appearances. 

There are plenty of readings, however, which are unmistakable, 
and these in the main corroborate the evidence of the stanzas. 
Take for instance X, 78(1-6). Most editions read 


Qui dal soggetto vinto il saggio Piero 
Stupito tace, e’l cor ne l’alma faccia 
Troppo gran cose de I’estense altero 

Valor ragiona, onde tutto altro spiaccia. 
Sorge in tanto la notte, e’l velo nero 

Per l’aria spiega, e l’ampia terra abbraccia: 


O and G, almost alone, give 


Con questi detti ogni timor discaccia 

Di Rinaldo concetto il saggio Piero. 

Sol nel plauso comune avien che taccia 
Il pio Buglion immerso in gran pensiero. 
Sorge intanto la notte, e su la faccia 

De la terra distende il velo nero. 


* A gle” 


Fairfax unquestionably follows O and G. 


These words of his, of Prince Rinaldoes death 
Out of their troubled harts the feare had raced; 
In all this joy yet Godfrey smil’d uneath, 

In his wise thought such care and heed was placed. 
But now from deepes of regions underneath 
Nights vaile arose, and sunnes bright luster chaced. 


Or take XI, 40 (6). The common reading is 
Cala fasci di lana e le frappone. 
O stands alone with 
Cola fasci di lana egli frappone. 
Fairfax words the line 
There sacks of wooll they place the blow to choke. 


His version is characteristically free, but obviously takes its de- 
parture from the ‘‘Cola’’of O. 


Again, take XVI, 17 (7,8). The all but universal reading is 


Vede pur certo il vago e la diletta, 
Ch’egli é in grembo a la donna, essa a l’erbetta. 
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For this we find in O the unique variant 


Vede pur certo Armida, e insieme é il vago, 
Sedersi a l’ombra incontra un chiaro lago. 


Fairfax’s version leaves us in no doubt that his original is the latter. 


Till they beheld the Queene, set with their knight 
Besides the lake, shaded with bowes from sight. 


Then there are the proper names. In VI, 56 (1) B,-2_3 and their 
followers give ‘‘Aciano,”’ O and its group “Cassano”’; Fairfax fol- 
lows the latter.‘ In IX, 41 (2) most editions give ‘“Otton,” O and G 
“‘Engerlan’’; the latter is the name in Fairfax. In XVII, 19(6) we 
find a variety of forms: J;, has ‘‘Tumara,”’ J, ‘‘Tumarra,” B, 
“‘Ramara;” and these three forms are variously distributed in other 
editions. Bz_3, O, G, S3,and Ciotti 1598 and 1599 have “Zumara,”’ 
which is the form adopted by Fairfax. 

One might proceed indefinitely. The readings of O are sometimes 
unique,® sometimes shared with other editions. Fairfax follows them 
about like a bloodhound. 

But not always. In I, 38(7,8) about half the editions, including 
O, print 

Poi duo pastor de’ popoli spiegaro 
Le squadre lor.... 


99 665 


The other half print, for ‘“‘squadre,”’ ‘‘insegne.’’ In Fairfax we find 


Two bishops next their standards proud upbare. 
If all editions read “squadre,” “standards” would be taken fora 
choice example of his common looseness of rendering; but one 
can hardly cite that looseness as an argument to explain away 


anything so definite as “‘insegne.” Nor can it account for all of 
the following: 


I, 30(5) O, “alta originaria fonte’’; B,_»_s, “‘altra originaria 
fonte’’; Fairfax, ‘‘a further spring.” 


I, 63(7) O, “guard”; Mz_s, ‘‘guidd”’ ; Fairfax, ‘‘guied.” 


I, 78(6-8) O, and the majority, 
La qual pué far che tutto il campo abbonde 


‘In this particular passage Fairfax omits the name altogether; but he gives it 
in III, 19 (6), where it is omitted by Tasso. 

5 When I call a reading “‘unique”’ I mean that it is unique in Solerti’s record and 
that it is not among my notes from other editions. 
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De’ necessari arnesi, e che le biade 
Ogni isola de’ Greci a lui sol mieta.... . 


By_2, Sa, etc., 

La qual pué far che tutto il campo abbonde 
De’ necessari arnesi e de le biade. 

Ogni isola de’ Greci a lui sol mieta. . . . 


Fairfax, 

Which for the camp might every day provide 
To bring munition good, and victuals store, 
The Isles of Greece sent in provision meete .. . . 


O, and the majority, 
Diede, che che si fosse, a lui vittoria 


| en M2, etc., , 
Ebbero i pid felici allor vittoria 


Fairfax, 
Yet good our cause was, though our fortune nought; 
For chance assisteth oft th’ ignobler part 


O, and cthers, 
Dunque il Signor, che n’indirizza e move 
B,_2-s, and most, 

. v’indirizza 
Fairfax, 
That Lord, who helpt you out at everie need 


O, “‘minaccia il ciel’’; J;-2, M2, “spaventa il 
ciel”; Fairfax,“‘make high heav’n affraid.” 


O, “Astagorre”; M:;, S:, etc., ‘‘Astragorre’’; 
Fairfax, ‘‘Astragor.” 


O, alone of all editions, 


A procurare in me la tua fierezza 


The others, 
A provocare in me 


Fairfax, 
That may provoke thine ire, thy wrath, and spight 


O, “Berlingier” ; B,-»-s, S:, and most, “Berlinghier”’ ; 
I,-2, ‘““Beringhier’’; Fairfax, “Berengario.” 
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XI, 76(6,7) O,and almost all, 
corse lor per l’ossa 


Un tremor freddo 
T~2, M2, 

corse lor per I’ossa 
Un timor freddo 


Fairfax, 
A chilling feare ran cold through every vaine 





XIV, 37(2) O,and a few, “sotto quel rio”; the rest, “sotto del 
rio’’; Fairfax, “Under the flood.” 


Sn eee 


XV, 45(7) O,and a few, ‘‘E quando v’arrivar’’; the rest, ‘Ma 
quando v’arrivar”’ ; Fairfax, ““But at the mountaines foot 
they both arrived.” 


alia silt i RS sl 


XV, 50(8) O,anda few, ‘‘Ogni nativo ardire’’; the rest, “L’ira 
e’l nativo orgoglio”’; Fairfax, “His native wrath.”’ 


XVII, 14(5) O, and most, ‘‘Al mare usurpé il letto”’; a few, ‘‘Al 
mare usurp0 il lito”; Fairfax, ‘“‘had won out of the salt 
sea side.” 


4 XVII, 86(1) O, and most, 
Taciti se ne gian per l’aria nera 


T,-2, MM, ; 


Taciti se ne van per l’ombra nera 


Y i Fairfax, 
While silent so through nights darke shade they flie 


os 


XX, 6(6) O, and most, “A’suoiliberator”’;J;_2, M2, ‘‘Alsuo 
liberator’’; Fairfax, “their deliverer stout.” 








These correspondences are not all equally convincing; but they 
do not need to be. They are enough to establish the point at issue, 
that Fairfax, though holding in the main to the Osanna text of 
1584, sometimes follows another. Almost any one of them might 
perhaps be ascribed to the chances of easy-going translation, but 
together they seem conclusive. Their evidence is rounded out by 
that of the title. Godfrey of Bulloigne or the Recoverie of Jerusalem 
i ' was not taken from the simple Gierusalemme Liberata of the Osanna 
é volume. It must derive from J/ Goffredo overo Gerusalemme Liberata 
| of the Salicato texts and others. 
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To make an end. According to antecedent probability, both 
Carew and Fairfax might have been expected to proceed like Chris- 
topher Hunt—select a comely edition of the Gerusalemme and 
follow that. Evidently they did not. Carew must have had before 
him at least two independent texts; Fairfax, one does not know 
how many. Were these in separate volumes? 

The question seems absurd, but really is not; for one has to 
reckon here with that appendix of variant readings which is likely 
to be found in almost any edition of the Gerusalemme after the 
few earliest—not, for instance, in the Bonna volumes, but in 
Salicato, 1585. The version of Carew, it will be remembered, is 
supported by this last at all essential points but one, V, 82(7), 
and for this passage, as it happens, the necessary reading which 
is not that approved by the Salicato editor, is recorded in just 
such an appendix to the volume, where any translator, in search 
of alternatives, might find it. It is conceivable, then, that Carew 
worked with a copy of Salicato, 1585, as his sole original; that 
as he worked he kept an eye on the variant readings; and that at 
this one point, not liking the text offered him, finding it, perhaps, 
unmanageable, he hunted for a better in the appendix and dis- 
covered what he wanted. That isa possibility, but it will not seem 
much more—for one cannot readily believe that among so many 
variants, short and long, as crowd the first seven double-columned 
pages of that repository Carew should have hunted out this and this 
only. In any case, although the use of such an appendix might 
explain the version of Carew, it will not explain that of Fairfax. 
Osanna, 1584, (his original, if he had one) does indeed print an 
appendix, but this concerns itself almost exclusively with whole 
stanzas, rejected by the poet in the course of his revisions—and 
there are no entries whatever for the first canto, in which the trans- 
lator most frequently follows other readings than Osanna’s. No 
single extant volume that I know of will explain Fairfax. 

If neither Carew nor Fairfax confined himself to one edition of 
the Italian, does either seem to have dipped into many? For Fair- 
fax one cannot be sure; besides Osanna, on which his work is mainly 
grounded,® he had before him various other texts, but how many 
and which are altogether uncertain. For Carew the evidence is more 
definite. Perhaps the most striking of the variants that he adopts 

6 T have not thought it worth while to encumber these pages with a list of the 


scores of passages that link Fairfax with Osanna. The correspondence is too obvious 
to require exhaustive proof. 
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is that of I, 28 (5), ‘‘“Ma divien opportun, pit che si resti’’—strik- 
ing because in it he adopts what is obviously a mere misprint,‘‘Ma”’ 
for “‘Men.”’ That misprint occurs in only three of the twenty edi- 
tions open to him, the first two of Bonna (which for our purposes 
may be regarded as one, since in all points that concern Carew they 
coincide) and Salicato, 1585—the very texts that the other vari- 
ants show to be in such constant conformity with his version. Had 
he made serious use of other editions, he could hardly have failed 
to notice the misprint. 

How, finally, did Carew and Fairfax deal with these various 
texts? It can hardly be supposed that their eclecticism was 
critical, due, that is, to any regard for textual purity or to concern 
in the debates of Italian editors; they were too remote from the 
scene of such controversies. One could sooner believe that they 
turned from volume to volume more or less at random, taking 
whichever was for the moment nearest at hand. Perhaps, in the 
end, it is safest to assume that they were aware of textual differences 
and that they found in these the means of facilitating or enriching 
their translation. Fairfax, for instance, working on the lines which 
in the Osanna text (I, 38) read 


Poi duo pastor de’ popoli spiegaro 
Le squadre lor, Guglielmo ed Ademaro, 


finds himself checked by the difficulty of getting a natural rhyme 
for ‘‘Ademare”’ that will also fit, in sense, with “‘squadrons.”’ He 
turns to another edition (say M2, which is often with him when he 
deserts,Osanna) and discovers that, if “‘squadre” is too stubborn 
he has the alternative of ‘‘insegne.” In the end he reaches a tolera- 
ble solution: 


Two bishops next their standards proud upbare, 
Call’d reverend William, and good Ademare. 


The variant has facilitated his task. At other times a variant may 
enrich—as in XVII, 64 (3, 4). Here Osanna reads 


mansiieto 
Volgeva a terra e vergognoso il ciglio. 


T;-2 and My read 
mansiieto 
Si stava asperso d’un color vermiglio. 


Fairfax translates 
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a purple blush did fill 
His guiltie cheekes, downe went his eie-sight milde. 


—which certainly looks like a combination of the two separate 
texts. But at this point we reach the borderline of mere specula- 
tion and shal] do well to push no further. 
R. E. Nett DoDGE 
University of Wisconsin 








XXVIII 
VIRGILIAN ALLEGORY AND THE FAERIE QUEENE 


HE suggestion which this paper has to make will remain only 
a suggestion when the argument is complete. Perhaps I should 
disarm criticism in advance by admitting that the plausibility of 
my final and boldest point consists partly in its seductiveness. 
I should, in short, like to persuade the reader that the character 
of Belphoebe in The Faerie Queene owes something not only to the 
Venus of the neid but also to the allegorical interpretations of 
the Virgilian Venus which Spenser inherited from Italy. 
Belphoebe is a composite figure. Professor Dodge has studied 
her relation to Ariosto’s Alcina.! Her likenesses to Virgil’s Camilla 
and Dido were observed by John Upton nearly two hundred years 
ago. The parallel which Upton drew between Belphoebe’s ‘‘sharp 
bore-speare” and ‘Golden Baudricke” which “‘forelay across her 
snowy breast,’ on the one hand, and Camilla’s accoutrements 
in the 4ineid® will hardly bear scrutiny, but he was unquestionably 
right in remarking that Virgil’s simile in describing Dido— 
Qualis in Eurotae ripis aut per iuga Cynthi 
Exercet Diana chorost— 


reappears in Spenser’s picture of Belphoebe— 


Such as Diana by the sandy shore 
Of swift Eurotas, or on Cynthus green. 


When he appropriated Virgil’s simile Spenser may have forgotten 
that in the 4neid it was applied to Dido, for it corresponds less 
with our impression of her than it does with our recollection of 
Virgil’s portrait of Venus disguised as Diana only a hundred lines 
earlier in his story. Belphoebe’s sudden advent in the Second Book 
of The Faerie Queene, canto third, is frankly patterned upon Venus’ 
appearance to AZneas in the First Book of the Zneid. The situa- 
tions have nothing incommon but that very fact may have been 
Spenser’s motive for making his imitation of Virgil unmistakable. 
Belphoebe’s surprise of the ridiculous Braggadochio and Trom- 
part was a sarcastic allegory, and the contrast between them and 
their Virgilian counterparts, Aeneas and Achates, may have been 
1 PMLA, XII, 18455. ‘ Book I, 498-9. 


2 F. Q., II, iii, 29. * F.Q., II, iii, 31. 
* Book XI, 573-9. 
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intended to lend edge to the satire. It may seem absurd to compare 
Trompart, who is traditionally identified with the mischief-making 
valet of Elizabeth’s unpopular suitor, the Duc d’Alencon, to £neas. 
The replies of Zneas and of Trompart, however, have too much 
in common for accident. 


Cui mater media sese tulit obvia silva, 
Virginis os habitumque gerens et virginis arma, 
Spartaneae, vel qualis equos Threissa fatigat 
Harpalyce volucremque fuga praevertitur Hebrum. 
Namque humeris de more habilem suspenderat arcum 
Venatrix, dederatque comam diffundere ventis, 
Nuda genu, nodoque sinus collecta fluentis. 
Ac prior, Heus, inquit, iuvenes, monstrate, mearum 
Vidistis si quam hic errantem forte sororum, 
Succinctam pharetra et maculosae tegmine lyncis, 
Aut spumantis apri cursum clamore prementem. 
Sic Venus; et Veneris contra sic filius orsus: 
Nulla tuarum audita mihi neque visa sororum. 
O—quam te memorem, virgo? Namque haud tibi vultus 
Mortalis, nec vox hominem sonat; O, dea, certe.* 


When Spenser wrote the dialogue which opens his scene between 
Belphoebe and Trompart he must have intended Virgil’s lines to 
arise in every reader's mind as a foil for his own. Belphoebe asks; 


Hayle, groom! didst thou not see a bleeding hynde, 
Whose right haunch earst my stedfast arrow strake? 
If theu didst, tell me, that I may her overtake. 


Wherewith reviv’d, this answere forth he threw: 
‘O goddesse, (for such I thee take to bee; 

For neither doth thy face terrestriall shew, 

Nor voyce sound mortall) I avow to thee, 

Such wounded beast as that I did not see, 

Sith earst into this forrest wild I came. 

But mote thy goodlyhed forgive it mee, 

To weete which of the gods I shall thee name, 
That unto thee dew worship I may rightly frame.’ 


Belphoebe makes, in all, three appearances in The Faerie Queene. 
In the first of them we have seen that her story is patterned unmis- 
takably upon that of Venusin the Zneid. Her second appearance 
is in Spenser’s Third Book, where her rescue of Timias and her 
miraculous birth are episodes in the fifth and sixth cantos. In 


* Book I, 314-328. 1 F. Q., II, iii, 2-3. 
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the seventh and eight cantos of Spenser’s Fourth Book, Belphoebe 
again becomes the principal actor and we learn of her estrange- 
ment from Timias and of their miraculous reconciliation by a dove 
which guides her to the squire when he is at the point of death 
in the forest. In neither of these later appearances of Belphoebe 
is there anything which positively challenges comparison with 
the 4neid, yet in both of them minor parallels with Virgil’s Venus 
have been suggested. Belphoebe’s marvellous cure of Timias® by 
means of “divine tobacco,” “‘panachaea” and “polygony” has 
been compared with the miraculous healing of A/neas’ wound 
with dictamnus and panacea by Venus in the twelfth neid, as 
well as with Ariosto’s account of Angelica’s herbal treatment of 
the stricken Medoro.® Traditionally, the dove which guides Bel- 
phoebe to Timias has been compared with the twin doves which 
show Eneas his way to the golden bough in the sixth 4ineid. Miss 
Crane has recently challenged" tradition at this point. Although 
her opinion makes against the thesis of this paper, I am inclined 
to accept her very modestly urged suggestion that the dove which 
reconciled Belphoebe to Timias owed its origin to the Old French 
romance of Violette rather than to the 4:neid. Both “sources,” 
however, may have been confused in Spenser’s memory as he wrote. 

In all three of Belphoebe’s appearances in The Faerie Queene, 
then, there is something which either challengingly or vaguely 
recalls the story of Venus in the Zneid. Yet this continued parallel 
between Belphoebe and Venus can hardly have been intentional. 
We may question whether it was not altogether fortuitous and even 
whether Spenser was fully conscious of it. The less conscious of 
it he was—-or, at least, the more fortuitous it was—the more signi- 
ficant it becomes if the suggestion about it which I have to offer can 
be defended. In a word, my explanation is this: the moral allegory 
which Spenser associated with Belphoebe was, in all essentials, 
that which criticism of the 4neid from Petrarch to Scaliger had 
taught him to read into Virgil’s Venus. A coincidence in the under- 
lying allegories, if it exists, might be expected to produce just 
such a fluctuating and various set of resemblances between the 
adventures of the Virgilian Venus and those of the Spenserian 
Belphoebe as we actually find. Ts 

The tradition of interpreting Virgil allegorically goes back, as 

°F. Q., Il, v, 32-33. 

* Orlando Furioso, XIX, 22. 

1¢@ PMLA, XLIII, 635-644. 
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Miss Nitchie has remarked," to Fulgentius, Dante, John of Salis- 
bury and Bernard of Chartres. In the criticism of the Renaissance 
we can distinguish three distinct strands of allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Z:neid. The first of them, in the hands of intelligent men, 
hardly amounted to more than recognition of the “high serious- 
ness” of Virgil. AZneas Sylvius, in his essay On the education of 
Boys," said that the study of poetry should begin with Homer and 
Virgil because ‘‘the loftiness of theme and the romantic spirit of 
the Iliad and the 4neid mark them out, as Augustine held, as 
inspiring training for boys.’’ Sir Philip Sidney reflected this view 
of the Piccolomini pope when he said in the A pologie for Poetrie® 
that, ‘“‘No philosopher’s precepts will sooner make you an honest 
man than the reading of Virgil.” A®neas, together with Ulysses, 
Orlando and Amadis de Gaule, seemed to Sidney great and stim- 
ulating characters. How short a step it was from the pleasure of 
being edified by those characters to the esoteric thrill of allegorical 
interpretation of the 4:neid we realise, however, when we read 
Spenser’s letter to Sir Walter Raleigh, ‘expounding his whole in- 
tention in the course of .... The Faerie Queene. There Sidney’s 
direct appreciation of the worthies created by Homer, Virgil and 
Ariosto is stiffened by allegory. A®=neas ceases to be merely an 
inspiring person and becomes ‘‘an ensample of a good governour 
and a vertuous man.” By dressing the real or supposed ‘‘high 
seriousness” of Virgil, Homer, Ariosto and Tasso in the uniform of 
allegory Spenser justified the elaborate symbolism of his work. In 
doing so he had, as Miss McMurphy has shown," the authority 
of Toscanella and of Tomaso Porcacchi, Ariosto's allegorizing 
commentators, as well as of William Webbe and several other 
critical pamphleteers in England. Most of Spenser’s contempor- 
aries preferred to make a somewhat esoteric mystery of Virgil’s 
moral earnestness and Spenser was of their party. 

With Spenser’s letter to Raleigh we have only begun to pene- 
trate the mysteries of allegorical exposition of the 4ineid during 
the two or three centuries preceding the writing of The Faerie 


11 Elizabeth Nitchie, Virgil and the English Poets, Columbia Univ. Press, 
1919, p. 17. 

12 De liberorum educatione, tr. W. H. Woodward in Vittorino da Feltre and other 
humanist educators, Camb. Univ. Press, 1897. 

13 Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. Gregory Smith, Oxford, 1904. I, passim, 
pp. 150-178. 

4 Susannah J. McMurphy. Spenser's Use of Ariosto for Allegory. Univ. of 
Washington Press, Seattle, 1924, pp. 14-18. 
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Queene. Spenser must have been familiar with the main trends of 
that interpretation. A glance at the two most salient of those 
trends—that which has the authority of Christoforo Landino and 
of J. C. Scaliger on the one hand, and that which has the au- 
thority of Petrarch and Tasso on the other—throws a strange light 
upon the first two books of The Faerie Queene and also upon the 
curious réle of Elizabeth as a goddess with many avatars through- 
out Spenser’s poetry. 

The prince of Virgilian allegorists was Christoforo Landino of 
the Platonic Academy of Florence. There is no proof that Spenser 
knew his famous dialogue, the Disputationes Camaldulenses, but 
its interpretation of the 4ineid makes Virgil the designer of an 
allegory essentially identical with that which Spenser embodied 
in his Legends of Holiness and Temperance. Landino’s first book 
discourses De Vita Activa et Contemplativa and his second De summo 
Bono. His third and fourth books are a series of Allegorie in Virgi- 
lium which represent the 4neid as allegorically exemplifying the 
theories of the first two dialogues. AEneas’ visit to the cave of the 
Sibyl is interpreted in a way which makes it correspond with Red- 
cross’s pilgrimage to the mountain peak where he has his inter- 
view with the old seer, Contemplation. “Antrum immane petit, 
quod cum facit ad res divinas erigitur,’’ wrote Landino, and he 
represented A©neas’ experience in the Sibyl’s cave as a vision of 
Platonic truth, through contemplation of which Virgil intended his 
readers to understand that his hero had reached spiritual perfec- 
tion. 


£neas divinarum rerum sibi contemplationem finem proposuit ... . 
Nam adventus in Italiam ostendit habitum virtutum iam contractum 
ita: ut a proposita vita non sit discessurus aeneas.!5 


The golden bough is wisdom. The descent to hell is tempta- 
tion. The diseases at hell’s gate are the perturbations which beset 
the soul. 

Here Landino’s interpretation of the Zineid loses its resemblance 
to the First Book of The Faerie Queene and begins to recall the 
Second. Virgil’s monsters at the gates of Dis are described one 
after another as temptations which menace the self-control of the 
temperate man. The embodiments of “the divine Virgilian pity”’ 
have become a half Christian and half Stoic allegory of the sin 


4% Christophorus Landinus. Allegorie Platonicae in XII lib. Aineidos Basileae. 
Ex Off. Henriceptrina, 1577, p. 16. 
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which doth so easily beset us. Male suada fames and turpis egestas 
are treated as sub-species of auri sacra fames. The four rivers of 
hell become symobls of the four species of perturbations which 
test the firmness of Aneas’ virtue. Fortified by the golden bough, 
he moves among them unharmed, just as Guyon does among the 
stormy perturbations of The Legend of Temperance. Aneas’ 
marble temple to Apollo is only a symbol of the fact that, “‘sic 
mens nullis perturbationibus frangatur sed illas frangat.’""” The 
entire Zneid, like Spenser’s Second Book, is but an allegory show- 
ing that 

Whoever doth to temperaunce apply 

His stedfast life, and all his actions frame, 

Trust me, shall find no greater enimy, 

Than stubborn perturbation, to the same."* 


J. C. Scaliger in the Poetices allegorized the 4ineid much less 
systematically than Landino had done, but he accompanied his 
interpretation with the theory that all the divine interferences in 
Virgil’s story were contributory to A2neas’ quest of the perfection 
of his own soul.!® For Scaliger as for Landino, ‘““Hominis perfectio 
consummeturcontemplatione.’”?° For Landinoand Scaligeralike, the 
final meaning of the 4neid consisted in its combination of the prin- 


6 The four-fold division of the perturbations which underlies Spenser’s Second 
Book is widespread in the writings of the Italian Neo-Platonists. As simple a 
statement of it as I know occurs in Mario Equicola’s chapter on Cardinal Bembo 
in the first book of his Libro de Amore. He resumes Bembo’s discussion of the 
subject in the Diologhi Asolani thus: ‘‘Pone le quatro perturbationi de l’animo. 
desiderio, allegreza, timore, dolore, soverchi: II desio vole sia origine d’ogni nostro 
male, perche ne sospinge a seguire, & primo perdemo la lena che la caccia ne venga 
imboccata: Possessori devenuti de la cosa amata, per desiderio de mantenerne 
semo in la riccheza mendici: Allegreza di amanti e ventoso confiamento che d’ogni 
cosa se fanno dimentichi, la felicita magiore mutata, piu grave miseria ne pare, 
come ad Arthemisia, Elisa, Niobe. La paura somiglia a quelli che li poeti fabu- 
legiando dicono stare ne li obscuri abyssi, a cui pende sopral capo un saxo gros- 
sissimo retenuto da subtilissimo filo: Seque come se dogliono li amanti & causa de 
loro dolore, varii casi, fortune, sciagure, dipartenze, tutte senza riposo veruno 
& allogiamento di male: Se si adormenta e corpo, di imagine pauroso, & li senti- 
menti sono sgomentati. Revolgendose ad amore di lui si lamenta, & flebilmente di 
suo infelice stato si rimarica, con lunga querimonia piangendo fa fine al suo [i. e. 
of Gismondo, the principal speaker] parlare.” 

17 Disputationes Camaldulenses, p. 20. 

8 F, Q., II, v, 1. 

19 J. C. Scaliger, Poetices. Libri septem (Editio quarta, 1607) Lib. III, Cap. 
25, pp. 265-266. 

 Poetices, Lib. III, Cap. 10, p. 207. 
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ciple of resistance to evil with that of divine providence as incar- 
nated in the deities which intervene in the action of the poem. 

In The Faerie Queene Spenser combined these same two princi- 
ples as the basis of his Second Book. Like AEneas, Guyon takes arms 
against a sea of troubles, and again like AZneas, he is constantly 
in need of metaphysical aid, either from his good genius, the Palmer, 
or from Prince Arthur. At every crucial moment, it is at hand. 
As if to leave us in no doubt of his meaning, Spenser put his fami- 
liar profession of faith in the care of heaven at the head of the eighth 
canto of this book as a prelude to Arthur’s succor of Guyon after 
the temptation in Mammon’s delve and the attack by the sons 
of Acrates, who—as it is worth while to recollect in connection with 
Landino’s identification of the four great perturbations with the 
four rivers of hell—is the child of the infernal river, Phlegeton. 


And is there care in heaven? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures bace, 
That may compassion of their evilles move? 
There is: else much more wretched were the cace 
Of men then beasts. 


M. Denis Saurat has recently offered* an interpretation of 
Spenser’s philosophical outlook which obliges him to brand this 
stanza as a concession to traditional religion which has no organic 
relation to the thought upon which The Faerie Queene is essentially 
based. It is possible, however, that Landino and Scaliger are 
better guides to Spenser’s philusophical ideas than M. Saurat. 
We ought, of course, not to regard Spenser’s asseveration that 
there is care in heaven as an isolated profession of faith in a divine 
providence shaping the affairs of men, but we shall not be far 
from the truth if we see in it a generalization which covers all the 
interventions by Prince Arthur, by Belphoebe and by all the lesser 
dei ex machina in The Faerie Queene. Spenser’s conception of 
these half-divine champions who interfere in behalf of his stricken 
heroes is Neo-Platonic rather than Christian. They are half spirit- 
incarnations and half visions of ideals. The Fairy Queen “‘beareth 
two persons, the one of a most royall queene or emperesse, the 
other of a most vertuous and beautifull lady,” which Spenser 
‘in some places expresses in Belphoebe, fashioning her name accord- 
ing to [Sir Walter Raleigh’s] excellent conceipt of Cynthia (Phoebe 


Denis Saurat. Les idées philosophiques d’Edmund Spenser. Yearbook of the 
New Society of Letters at Lund, Dec. 1924, Vol. I. 
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and Cynthia being both names of Diana).’”’ I need not insist here 
upon the Neo-Platonic element in the allegory which flatters Eliz- 
abeth in The Faerie Queene. In the overture to the Sixth Book 
she is “‘the patterne .. . . of Princely Curtesie” and a heaven-sent 
messenger from “the sacred noursery of Vertue.” In the Fifth 
Book she is Astraea, the spirit and epiphany of justice. In the 
Third Book, as Belphoebe, she is a revelation of the chastity which 


Eternall God, in his almightie powre, 
To make ensaumple of his hevenly grace, 
In paradize whylome did plant.” 


In the Second Book, as Belphoebe, she betrays her divine origin 
at her first appearance uy turning upon the wretched Trompart the 
“living lamps” of eyes which have been 


Kindled above at th’ heavenly Makers light. 


The only response that poor Trompart can make is—as we have 
seen—to stammer a paraphrase of the words of AZneas in the scene 
where he recognizes Venus in the first 4neid. Trompart’s salute 
to Belphoebe, the foster daughter of Diana, in words addressed 
by AEneas to Venus may not seem to us strictly appropriate, even 
though AEneas mistook his mother for one of Diana’s nymphs in 
the recognition scene. Spenser, however, felt perfect confidence 
in his proceeding, for he had made use of it in The Shepheardes 
Calendar. There A pril is dedicated to Elizabeth under the names 
of Phoebe and Cynthia, but it ends by assigning Aneas’ question, 
“Quam te memorem, virgo?’’ as emblem to Thenot, while to Hob- 
binol is assigned Zneas’ reply to his own question, “‘O, dea certe!”’ 
Why should Spenser have twice used the dramatic recognition 
of Venus in the First 4neid as part of an allegory in which Eliza- 
beth appears under the names of Phoebe or Belphoebe and is repre- 
sented as an incarnation of a Christian-Neo-Platonic ideal of chas- 
tity? 

My answer to this question is, tentatively at least, to suggest 
that he was influenced by the third of the salient trends of alle- 
gorical interpretation of the neid—that to which I have referred 
as having been sponsored by Petrarch and Tasso. My suggestion 
is only a suggestion. I have no proof that Spenser was acquainted 
with any of the literature in which either the second or the third 
types of allegorical interpretation of the Zneid was embodied. Iam 


3 F. Q., III, v, 52. 8 F. Q., I, iii, 23. 
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aware also that his use of the dramatic recognition in the first 
4neid may have been merely an imitation of its use in some masque 
or entertainment in honor of Elizabeth. Not very long after The 
Shepheardes Calendar was published and perhaps before the Second 
Book of The Faerie Queene was completed, Marlowe introduced 
Virgil’s scene into his Dido, Queen of Carthage with a compliment 
to Elizabeth manifestly intended. Such an alternative explanation 
of Spenser’s use of Aineas’ recognition of Venus as a part of his 
allegory is not, however, incompatible with the suggestion that 
I am making, and it may be passed by. 

Tasso, in [1 Messagiero Dialogo, accepted Landino’s interpreta- 
tion of the Zneid as an allegory of the soul perfected by the gradual 
attainment of the contemplative character, but Tasso assigned a 
part in the allegory to Venus which makes her essentially what 
Spenser’s half divine heroines are. In Tasso’s allegory Venus has 
a part which faintly resembles that of Beatrice in the Divine 
Comedy. Tasso’s conception is Neo-Platonic rather than Christian 
and he made free use of the jargon of abstract terms which Landino 
took over from Marsilio Ficino and his disciples of the Platonic 
Academy in Florence. 


“.... quando Enea... .vede Venere, & é da lei alla vista dell’ Idee, e 
delle Intelligenze inalzato; egli si solleva contemplando sovra l’humanita; 
. ...@e quando Venere ad Enea, come Diva, si dimostre, non descrive ne 
L’habito, ne il corpo suo, ma dice solamente: 


Et pura per noctem in luce refulsit 
Alma parens, confessa Dea, qualisque videri 
Caelicolis, & quanta solet. 


Perche la luce altro non é, che'la contemplazione, che fra le tenebre di 
questo mondo c’inalza alla contemplazione de gli Dei.” 
Interpretation of the Virgilian Venus as a kind of Beatrice is 
older than Tasso. We find an approving reference to it in Sperone 
Speroni’s first Virgilian dialogue.* Petrarch* opened his Secret 


% Torquato Tasso, I] Messagiero Dialogo di Torquato Tasso. In Venetia. Ap- 
presso Bernardo Giunti, e fratelli. MDLXXXII. p. 4. 

*5 Sperone Speroni, Dialoghi del Sig. Speron Speroni, Nobile Padovano, di nuovo 
ricorretti. In Venetia. Appresso Roberto Meietti. MDXCVI. p. 284. 

%°T ought perhaps to guard against any suspicion that I intend to represent 
Petrarch as a “Neo-Platonist.’’ His adaptation of the recognition scene from the 
First Zneid was a tribute to Virgil and perhaps remotely to Boethius and to Dante, 
but not to Plato in any sense. When he came to work out a more detailed allegorical 
interpretation of the Zeid, Petrarch made Venus represent the voluptuous temp- 
tations from which most other commentators represented her as redeeming AEneas. 
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with a story of Truth, incarnated as a woman like the figure of 
Philosophy which appeared to Boethius, confronting him as Venus 
did AEneas outside Carthage. Petrarch saluted her in Aneas’ own 
words, the words which Spenser translated for Trompart’s reply 
to Belphoebe, “Quam te memorem, virgo; Namque haud tibi 
vultus mortalis; nec vox hominem sonat.”’ Petrarch did not work 
out a consistent allegory for Venus as Tasso did, and we should 
strain the evidence if we were to assert a direct line of descent from 
his Secret to The Faerie Queene. We shall not go too far if we say 
simply that Landino’s interpretation of the 4:neid as an allegory 
of heroic virtue gradually sublimated by means of a practical 
discipline to a contemplative perfection found an almost inevitable 
complement in Tasso’s conception of Venus as A2neas’ spiritual 
counsellor. What part these allegorical interpretations of the 
4ineid may have had in moulding the allegory of The Faerie Queene 
we cannot say surely, but it is at least possible that the coincidences 
between Belphoebe’s story and that of Venus may have arisen 
from an obscure association of the two in Spenser’s mind. Certainly 
in both The Shepheardes Calendar and The Faerie Queene he 
introduced Elizabeth in extravagant allegories which parallel her 
with the Venus of Tasso’s Messagiero Dialogo, and which lead in 
both cases to situations where she is saluted in the very words with 
which Aineas recognized Venus at her first appearance in the Zneid. 
The minor and doubtful parallels between Spenser’s Belphoebe 
and Virgil’s Venus—the doves which show AEneas the golden bough 
vs. the dove which guides Belphoebe to Timias; Belphoebe’s 
cure of Timias with herbs vs. Venus’ cure of AZneas with the 
same simples; and the comparison of Belphoebe to Diana on the 
shore of swift Eurotas or on Cynthus by Spenser in.a passage 
literally translating Virgil’s instance of the same simile applied 
to Dido in a situation such that Spenser may easily have confused 
Dido with Venus—may all have been purely accidental. It is a 
temptation, however, to suspect that they were not all sheer co- 
incidence, and to surmise that some of them may have been rooted 
subconsciously in Spenser’s sense of the resemblance between the 
allegory which he was spinning around his Fairy Queen and that 
other faintly Neo-Platonic allegory which Landino, Speroni, 
Scaliger and Tasso variously read into the Virgilian Venus. 
MerRITT Y. HUGHES 


University of California 


XXIX 


THE RED CROSSE KNIGHT AND MEDIZVAL 
DEMON STORIES 


HREE times in Canto X of the First Book of the Faerie Queene 
the ‘godly aged Sire’ impresses upon Red Crosse the fact of his 
earthly, rather than elfin, lineage. 


Then come, thou man of earth, and see the way, 
That neuer yet was seene of Faeries sonne(F. Q. I, x, 52). 


Stanza 60 has: 


And thou faire ymp, sprong out from English race, 
How euer now accompted Elfins sonne, 


and stanza 65 gives the reason for this misconception—the story 
of the theft of Red Crosse while yet ‘in tender swadling band,’ 
and of the ‘chaungeling’ who ‘vnweeting’ takes his place during 
his upbringing in ‘Faerie lond.’ 

Now so wondrous quick and persant a spright as the old man 
of the Hermitage would not thus carefully establish a distinction 
which had no point. And we shall see that for the Gentle Knight 
mortality is not a limitation and a curse, but a divinely-planned 
pre-requisite to an ‘aspiration for the infinite’. We have to do with 
some power, some privilege which is given to the hero because he 
is mot of supernatural birth, but an ordinary mortal—in this case 
it is a sight of the New Jerusalem, entrance into the heavenly 
kingdom where there are mansions prepared for men but cold shrift 
for Merlin, Puck, Lucifer, Grendel and the Tuatha da Danann. 

In that numerous class of’ devil-commitment, supernatural- 
parent, or orchard-stranger stories and romances, which clearly 
show the intricate interweaving of pagan and Christian concep- 
tions, the gradual contamination of the non-Christian tale of a 
wonder-child with folk beliefs and patristic warnings against incubi 
and succubae, one of the most arresting motifs is the bitter repen- 
tance and difficult penance of the hero, victim of his mother’s 
rash vow committing her child to the devil and his service if only 
her Kinderwiinsch may be fulfilled. By a curious contamination 
with the older story, which accounted for the exploits of a hero by 
really giving him one supernatural parent—no devil, but a warrior 
and a gentleman (Tydorel, Finn, Mongan, Alexander, Arthur) — 
the poor hero is actually made the son of the devil (as in Sir Gow- 
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ther; Robert the Devil has merely commitment). This, of course, 
confuses the motif by taking responsibility from the sinful mother 
(still portrayed, illogically, as remorseful), and by making the 
repentance and penance impossible—according to all right and 
proper demonology. For it is only a sentimental generation which 
gives moments of pity to the Principle of Evil; the author of Sir 
Gowther was only confused, and no wilful defender of Cain, like 
Blake and Leconte de Lisle and others of the devil’s party. 

For the devil-committed child the way is hard. Unaware of his 
tragic flaw, he perpetrates innumerable and awful crimes. No 
gentle Fidelia is it who opens ‘his dull eyes, that light mote in them 
shine,’ but instead the bitter discovery of all men’s enmity toward 
him. Then is he, like Red Crosse, ‘prickt with anguish of his sinnes 
so sore’ (stanza 21); he swoons ‘for very grete sorowe’, and 
‘bytterly wepe[s] and complaynef[s]’ for his sins,‘ whiche are in- 
numerable and abhomynable to recounte’, and can only be assoiled 
by the Pope himself, in Rome. (Thoms, pp. 21-22). ! The monks of 
the Abbey where he first rests, ‘fayne thereof’ though they were 
‘when they hearde hym pitteously complayne’ (Hazlitt, p.244)? 
still seem to have had none of the ‘words of wondrous might’ 
of the Leech Patience, who gives Red Crosse his first consolation 
(st. 24), perhaps because Robert had as yet no Una to plead with 
a Ccelia for him. Like Red Crosse, he must go on for more potent 
shrift. It is at this point that Spenser’s penitent hero undergoes 
the mortification which reminds us of certain details in that which 
is undergone by the devil-child because of his ‘inward corruption 
and infected sin’ (F.Q. I, x, st.15). The romance of Robert the Devil 
(and of Sir Gowther its variant) has attached to it the motif of that 
Gesta Romanorum exemplum against pride (the story of Emperor 
Jovinian)*—the Male Cinderella motif, by which Robert, for pe- 
nance, must put an antic disposition on under circumstances far 
more like, in discomfort, to Red Crosse’s than to either Hamlet’s 
or the proud Emperor’s. ‘Downe in a darkesome lowly place farre 
in,’ ‘with streight diet,’ with ‘ashes and sack-cloth’ arraying ‘His 
daintie corse,’ with ‘fasting’ ‘the swelling of his wounds to miti- 
gate,’ praying ‘both earely and eke late,’ Red Crosse roars like 
a lion, rends his flesh and ‘his owne synewes’ eats, while Una, 
hearing him, ‘often tore Her guiltlesse garments, and her golden 


1 Robert the Deuyll, ed. Thoms, Early Engl. Prose Rom. I. 


2 Lyfe of Roberte the Deuyll, ed. Hazlitt, Early Pop. Poetry, I. 
3 Gesta Romanorum, ed. Early Engl. Text Soc. ex. ser. 33, p. 75. 
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heare, For pitty’ yet must wisely bear all. Robert lies ‘vnder a 
stayre at nyght,”® can eat only what is thrown to the dogs, gives 
up his ‘dylycate metes and drynkes,. . . . his raymentes and worde- 
ly pleasure’ (Thoms, 35), to ‘Covertement ses pechies pleure En 
pensant Jhesu Crist aeure, Et por avoir redemsion Li prie... . ,” 
is forced to act with all the extravagant wildness of a natural fool, 
yet contrives to deliver his benefactor from the Saracens, only 
identified as the mysterious white knight by the wounds he suffers 
from, in his hidingplace,’? and the testimony of the princess who 
wept with pity for him,* and who, for love of Robert, ‘tare her 
hare from her head, and all to tare her clothes,’® upon learning 
that she must marry the seneschal. 

Red Crosse is guided by Mercie, by way of the holy Hospitall 
with its seven Bead-men (we rejoice that they are not the ‘vii 
hooly heremytes’ whom Robert sent to heaven), ‘Forth to an hill, 
that was both steepe and hy,’ whereon was a ‘sacred chappell’ 
attended by the hermit Comtemplation, a man favored of God— 
Whom he even miraculously ‘often saw from heauens hight,’—an 
‘aged holy man,’ with ‘snowy lockes,’ who, saluted by Red Crosse 
and Mercie, greets them courteously because of his great respect 
for Mercie, who gives as their purpose ‘that same end... . high 
heauen to attaine,’ although the hermit protests that Red Crosse 
could have no better guide to heaven than Mercie, who does ‘the 
prayers cf the righteous sead Present before the maiestie diuine.’ 
Then, after Red Crosse has fulfilled the command, for a season to 
‘fast and pray Till from her bands the spright assoiled is,’ he is 
shown that heavenly sight accorded to no real Faeries sonne.’° 
Robert is commanded by the Pope ‘t’en iras vers les montaignes’ 
where he will find, by ‘une chapele,’ the ‘plus saint hermite’ in the 
world, ‘Car n’est jors qu’en son abitacle Ne fache Dieus por lui 
miracle’. Robert goes to this ‘saint home, chenu, ferant,’ salutes 
him ‘par l’apostoile de Rome Qui son saiel li a tramis’™ however, 


‘ F.Q. I, x, 25-27. 

5 Hazlitt, op. cit. 252; also Thoms, op. cit. 34, Robert le Diable, ed. Léseth, 
Soc. Anc. Textes Fr. 1903, v. 1265. 

® Robert le Diable, v. 1268. 

7 R. leD. 3495 ff., Thoms 44, Hazlitt 256. 

® R. le D. 3548. 

® Thoms 47. 

10 F, Q. I, x, 46-52. 

1 R., le D. 638, 656, 706, 720. Upton “remarks that the residence of Contem- 
plation on a hill seems imaged from the Table of Cebes ... . ” (Todd III, 134). 
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‘as yet’ the hermit will not ‘assoylle’ him," till he has lain without 
meat or drink all night in the chapel,” in penitence for his sins. 
Robert fulfills the difficult penance given him in the morning; 
then must he, also, ‘aide a virgin desolate foredonne’, win famous 
victorie, and hang his shield ‘high emongst all knights’ (F.Q.st.60). 
And then is he, as well, ready to shonne all earthly conquest, 
and would not ‘turne againe Backe to the world whose ioyes so 
fruitlesse are’ but would rather ‘here for aye in peace remaine’ 
(F.Q. st.63), for as he puts it, ‘de nul deduit n’avrai cure,’ and he 
will ‘en la forest grant abite. Jamais ne quier de lui partir’ but 
‘al siecle un jor ne seroie’.* In the French version he dies in the 
odor of sanctity; in the English he is forever happy with the prin- 
cess. 

The legend of Robert the Devil was as well-known and popular 
as a universally appealing character and a tinge of supernatural 
melodrama could make it, for it had the same attraction, as a story 
of the spiritual regeneration of a hero, which gave the theme of the 
morality play its hold upon the English imagination, from Every- 
man to the House of Holiness. We have used references from a 
French metrical version of the thirteenth century." The French 
prose ‘volksbuch’ was published in 1496,1497 etc.” Its derivative, 
the English prose version in Thoms’ collection, was printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1514." The English metrical version printed 
by Hazlitt is based on the prose, and is of the sixteenth century."” 
Lodge published his Robin the Diuell in 1591. There are numerous 
contaminations and variants of the legend—Sir Gowther, Tydorel, 
Orfeo, Yonec. The Voyage of the Hui Covrq,'* in the fifteenth century 
Book of Fermoy, possibly a much older tale,’ is the same story, 
with an interesting parallel to Fidelia’s instruction in her sacred 
Booke, in the instruction (‘in the canonical scriptures’) of the 
three ‘smooth-delightful, greatly famous’ devil-comitted sons 
of Caerderg. 


‘8 Hazlitt 248. 

8 R. le D. 4961, 4986. 

4 R, le D. (ed. Léseth), introd. i. 

% Breul, Sir Gowther (1886), p. 57. 

‘6 Gordon Duff (Hand-lists, p. 24) assigns this date with a query; Breul (0p. cit., 
p. 62) and Wells (Manual of Writings in Mid. Eng., p. 137) give the date as “‘c. 
1510.” 

17 Breul 63; Wells 137. 

18 Printed by Whitley Stokes in Rev. Celt. xiv, 22 ff. 

19 Hibbard, Med. Rom. in Eng. 53: ‘possibly 11th century.’ 


— 
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There are certain other sons of ambiguous parentage whose 
romantic enfances remind us of that of Georgos, and whose pedigree, 
unknown to them, gives them the right of entrance into marvellous 
places. In the Bel Inconnu group, the hero is admitted to a sight 
of the isle, or the palace—typical otherworlds—because of some 
characteristic peculiar to him; he is of Gawain’s race (Lib. Desc.) 
or he is come ‘le dame aidier’ (B. J. 2880). 2° In Thomas of Ercel- 
doune (Cambridge MS., mid 1400’s)”! the lady calls Thomas ‘Man 
of molde’ (p.7), but nevertheless shows him the ‘fayre way’ over 
the ‘mountayne,’ the ‘fayre castell’ upon the ‘hill’ that ‘of towne 
and toure .... berith pe bell.’ Oberon himself, curiously enough, 
has only half claim to his title of fée, and even that, as we shall 
see, is questioned, in that strange thirteenth-century prologue 
to Huon of Bordeaux, the French Auberon.” As has been noted 
in the case of Huon,” this same A uberon has more than one familiar 
figure. There is the giant Orguilleus, incited by Satan to steal 
Auberon’s famous hauberk, get possession of the castle of Dunostre 
and mew up there the daughter of Guilemer until Huon shall deliver 
her. This dazzling white hauberk, which was a chastity test, and 
at the same time rendered its wearer invulnerable, was originally 
the property of Brunehaut (Aub. 1067), who was queen of the fae- 
rye (Aub. 663). We are not quite told, as of Arthur’s shield, that 


the Faerie Queene it brought 
To Faerie lond, where yet it may be seene, if sought, (F.Q. I, vii, 36), 


yet it is this same ‘good harnays,’ Oberon’s gift from Brunehaut 
which is delivered cver to Huon with his realme and dygnite, after 
which they ‘taryed styli in the fayrey, and shal do unto the day 
of Iugemente.™ There are the copper automata, at the door, 
each with his flail, long ago noted as the predecessors of Talus.* 
Brunehaut, into whose especial service Auberon comes, has the 
same sort of wonder-working powers that make of Fidelia such a 


20 Schofield, in Harvard Stud. and Notes iv, 48, 52. 

™ Thomas of Erceldoune, EETS, orig. ser. 60-61, lvi. 

%2 ed. Graf, I Complementi della Chanson d’ Huon de Bordeaux, I. 

% The article of J. B. Fletcher in J. E. G. Ph. ii concerns itself chiefly with 
parallels in general action, but various details have been noted by J. R. Macarthur 
in an article on the “Influence of Huon of Burdeux upon the F. Q.”, in J. E. G. Ph. 
iv, 215-238, and by Miss Winstanley in the introduction to her edition of Book I. 

™* Huon of Burdeux, EETS ex. ser. 41, p. 606. 

% By Miss Winstanley and by Macarthur, who also notes the parallel in the 
castle descriptions. 
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curious, almost mythical character; Oberon himself can make a 
path through the river for his men to pass,” but the ‘flouds’ 
he parts ‘in tway’ (F.Q.1,x,20) do not, after all, seem quite so 
much like the Red Sea. There are certain interesting castle descrip- 
tions in the Huon and in the Libeaus Desconus group’ which 
sound curiously as though Spenser were putting his Jerusalem in 
England’s green and pleasant land. The otherworld palace of 
Oberon, whose inhabitants have such ‘great marueyle to se any 
mortal persons to enter”’® is perhaps not that same ‘goodly Citie’ 
‘Whose wals and towres were builded high and strong Of perle 
and precious stone’ seen from the top of the ‘highest Mount,’ 
at the end of a ‘little path, that was both steepe and long,’ nor 
yet that Cleopolis with its ‘bright towre all built of christall 
cleene’ (F.Q. stanzas 55-58), yet it is at least seen in very much the 
same manner—from the ‘mountayne wheron they mounted with 
great payn and trauayle,’ —a ‘great citye....the walles and 
towers of the citye and paleys . . . . of whyghte marble polysshed, 
the which stone [sic] so bryght agaynst the sonne as thoughe it 
had beneal of christall’*—and seen, after all, by just such 
another mere ‘man of earth.’ 

For Robert the Devil is only one of many half-mortal sons whose 
mortality insures their participation in joys otherwise never yet 
seen of Faeries sonne. Oberon, known in Huon of Bordeaux as 
the son of Julius Caesar and the lady of the ‘pryuey Isle,’ endowed 
with marvellous gifts at his birth, by many ladies of the Fayrrey, 
nevertheless has ‘a place aperrelyd in paradyce,’ for ‘all thyrges 
creatyd in this mortell world must nedys haue an ende.”*° He 
explains his peculiarly unfairylike behaviour once more when 
he gives Huon his kingdom: ‘lordes and ladyes who be here assem- 
beled all, ye knowe that euery mortall thynge connot always en- 
dure / Ispeke it for my owne selfe who am sone to a mortall man, 


% Huon of Burdeux, EETS ex. ser. 40, p. 78. 

27 The parallel in general action between the stories of Libeaus Desconus and 
of the Red Crosse Knight has of course been frequently noted, e.g. in Ker, Epic 
and Romance, 392, Cambridge History I, 295; Broadus in M. L. N. xviii, 202-4, 
Maynadier The Arthur of the English Poets, 263, Miss Paton (Studies in Fairy 
Mythology of Arth. Rom., 134) compares Dunostre, which in Fergus receives its 
light from a miraculous shield (cf. Auberon’s hauberk) with Dun-an-Oir in the Lay 
of the Great Fool, with the Il d’Or in Bel Inconnu, and the Chef d’Oire of Partonopeus 
(v. Gaston Paris’ connection of oire with the portae aureae of Jerusalem). 

28 Huon of Burdeux, EETS 41, p. 597. 

29 Tbid., p. 596. 

30 Tbid., pp. 74, 599. 
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and was engendered on the ladye of the preuye Ile who can neuer 
dye, because she is one of the fairy engendered of a man of the 
fayrey and doughter to a woman of the fayrey, and where so it 
was so that Iulius Seser was a mortall man, therfore it behouethe 
me to pas out of this worlde by the commandement of our lorde 
god, who hathe ordeined that it shulde so be.’*® 

To have been redeemed for the Christian heaven through Iu- 
lius Seser is no small matter. But even Oberon himself is far from 
exhaustive, in Huon, on the subject of his fairy forbears. The 
definitive edition of his complicated genealogy, properly connected 
with all the important events in human, divine and elfin history is 
to be found in that same A uberon*! which we have already noticed. 
Therein we learn that Judas Macacbeus and the daughter of king 
Bandifort have a daughter Brunehaut, gifted at her birth by 
four fées, taken at the age of seven into fairy land, where 
she becomes queen, marries Caesar and gives birth to Julius 
Caesar. When he is to marry, Brunehaut selects Morgue: 


‘Suer est Artu qui tant est de grant pris:/ Tex est li rois c’onours li 
croist tous dis.’ (v. 1209). 


And this ‘Morgue’ has a history that is distinctly apropos: 


‘Morgue sa suer, quant enfes fu petis/ De gens faees fu li siens cors rauis ;/ 
Uns rois faes, qui uix ert et flouris,/ Le nourri tant qu’ele ot ans dusc’ a. x.’ 


It is from this old fée that ‘Morgain tous ses engiens apris.’ This 
seemsa sorry disturbance of the Fata Morgana, ‘euer nowaccompted 
Elfins race.’ So Oberon is born, in the land of Faerye, of Julius 
Caesar and of the sister of Arthur—thus ‘vnweeting reft.’ The 
next item in the genealogy is more astounding. Morgan gives 
birth to twin boys. One of these is Auberon le fae, dowered at 
birth as we have come to expect; he shall be king of the fairies, 
yet 

‘quant li ame de son cors partira/ Em paradis seurement ira.’ (v. 1421). 


But the other, son of Julius Caesar and of Morgue suer d’Ar- 
tus, shall be ‘saintefies en paradis,’ and he is none other than Saint 
George the Dragonkiller! And more than that, for in this curious 
hodge-podge, he is, as well, voyager into strange Eastern lands, 
protector of all things——of the daughter of the king of Persia, 
the infant Jesus enroute to Egypt, and the miraculously re-at- 


31 Ed. Graf, op. cit. For convenient summary see Gautier, Les Epopées Francaises 
III, 725 ff. 
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tached beard of poor Saint Joseph. It is again the same story of 
him ‘that is accompted Elfins sonne,’ who wins many a ‘famous 
victorie’ ‘To aide a virgin desolate foredonne,’ whose blessed end 
is to ‘be a Saint’ ‘emongst those Saints’-—and whose name is ‘Saint 
George of mery England.’ (F.Q. I,x, 60-61).” 

This Saint George has an enfance curiously parallel to that given 
to his mother in the Auberon. ‘Reft,’ as he slept ‘in tender swad- 
ling band,’ by a Faerie: ‘Thence she thee brought into this Fae- 
rie lond, And in a heaped furrow did thee hyde’ (F.0.65-66).* 
We find remnants in other of the St. George legends of what may 
have been a traditional attachment to motifs of supernatural 
conception and fairy enfances. In the Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom* the lady ‘never was in hope of child till now;’ however, the 
mysterious dragon birth is only in her dreams; although George 
can only accomplish the deed because he is a ‘Christian knight, 
never born of a woman,’ the motif has been completely rationalized. 
When the child is born, however, the fell enchantress Kalyb steals 
it from the careless nurses, brings it up in a cave, unaware of its 
parentage, for twice seven years. A late ballad in Percy’s Reliques, 
the Birth of St. George,* stresses the grief of the old father, who, 
like Spenser’s hermit, ‘So withers on the mountain top A fair and 
stately oake,’ because of the loss of the infant George. 
‘Meantime amid the lonely wilds/ His little son was bred./ There the 
weird lady of the woods,/ Had borne him far away,/ And train’d him 
up in feates of arms/ And every martial play.’ 


82 It is perhaps more than interesting to note that in that book of the ‘A ntiguitie 
of Faerie lond’ (F. Q. II, x) in which Guyon reads the high history of the elfin line 
which was to give the Faerie Queene to England, which had built the Cleopolis, 
and the Panthea ‘all of Christall,’ whose glory Red Crosse had known (F. Q. I, 
x, 55),—in this complicated genealogy, that same Oberon whose political counter- 
part (Henry VIII) has sometimes been connected with the Red Crosse knight is 
also the halfmortal descendant of a Fay. Inescapably, a Celtic Fairy Mistress in 
the royal family. This Fay had been met in the gardens of Adonis by that anomalous 
creature, the ‘man so made [by Prometheus] . . . . called Elfe, to weet Quick, the 
first authour of all Elfin kind,’ as he wandered ‘through the world with wearie feet.’ 
(F. Q. II, x, 71). 

%3 Upton explains ‘Georgos’ as follows: ‘Georgos in the Greek language signifying 
a husbandman, our poet hence takes occasion ... . of introducing the marvellous 
tale of Tages . . . . the son of the earth: a ploughman found him’ (Todd III, 146). 
He also notes the legend in the Seven Champions. (Todd III, 145). Padelford and 
O’Connor in an article on “Spenser’s Use of the St. George Legend” (S. in Phil. 
xxiii, 142-156) stress other parallels in the legend, but do not mention the birth 
story. 

% Johnson, Richard, Seven Champions of Christendom, ed. 1670, ch. 1. 

% Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry, III, 223-4. 
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Selden, in his notes to Drayton’s Polyolbion, says (with regard to the 
legend which connected George with the Perseus-Andromeda motif) ; 
‘But you may better beleeue the Legend then that he was a Couen- 
try man borne, with his Caleb Lady of the Woods, or that he 
descended from the Saxon race and such like, which some English 
fictions deliver.® We can only quote ‘sprong out from English 
race,’ ‘from ancient race Of Saxon kings’ (F.Q.I,x,60-65), and 
regret the ‘English fictions,’ with a maledicat for some nameless 
analogue of Warburton’s cook. That there must have been a 
traditional enfance story for Saint George, we recognize; but the 
late remnants that are left to us are highly rationalized, and are 
mere echoes of the primitive tendency to endow a hero (as in a 
sort of pourquoi story) with a truly supernatural conception, 
such as Spenser may have known in Irish story (for example, 
Mongan, begotten upon the wife of Fiachna by Manannan mac 
Ler in Fiachna’s shape, and kept by his supernatural father in 
the Land of Promise from his third day until his twelfth year).*” 


The stanzas which tell the story of the infant George are full 
of reminiscences of often-recurring romantic enfances—the shreds 
and patches gathered by an eclectic imagination and fused, as 
was Spenser’s habit, into a new whole, coherent, convincing, true, 
yet none the less suggestive of those tales of other foundlings— 
from Romulus and Remus, Valentin and Orson, down to Libeaus 
Desconus and the young Perceval—which were Spenser’s unrealized 
literary inheritance. It is only as we are aware of this unconsciously 
eclectic temper that such considerations as these have any impor- 
tance in the study of a poet’s ‘sources.’ For if by that may be 
implied only the conscious adaptation, into“a consistent parallel, 
of material carefully scrutinized and deliberately selected,— 
only the making over of a Rosalynde into an As you like it,— if 
‘sources’ may include that process only, than indeed we must admit 
this sacred river to be flung up momently from no source whatever. 
But there were caverns through which it ran, and though perhaps 
they are, to our sorrow, measureless to man, they are, after all, 
surely worth our remarking. 

RosEMOND TUVE 


% Drayton’s Polyolbion, Spenser Society New Ser. 1, 2, 3, p. 68. I am indebted 
for this note to Professor Edwin Greenlaw. 


37 See Nutt’s discussion, Voyage of Bran, II, 22 ff. 
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XXX 
SPENSER’S COSMIC PHILOSOPHY AND HIS RELIGION 


N SPITE of the fact that Spenser, less than three years befor 

his death, published An Hymne of Heavenly Beautie and An 
Hymne of Heavenly Love, which show a mixture of strongly Christ- 
ian elements with Platonic idealism, there has been a tendency 
of late to classify Spenser as pre-eminently pagan, or even atheis- 
tic. A moderate view is that of Denis Saurat, whe, in his “Les 
idées philosophiques de Spenser,’ concludes that religion was 
necessary to Spenser’s temperament but impossible to his intel- 
lect. He credits Spenser with no systematic cosmogony or reasoned 
agnosticism; and, though he quotes Professor Greenlaw on Spen- 
ser’s interest in contemporary scientific thought, he does not seem 
inclined to rate it so highly. Spenser, as Saurat depicts him, is 
by temperament a pagan: though he has a sincere desire for reli- 
gious faith, he has at the same time an intellectual inability to 
believe. 

Professor Greenlaw, in a series of articles on Spenser’s religion 
and cosmic philosophy,’ goes much further in denying his religious 
faith. It is chiefly with reference to the opinions there expressed 
that I propose to re-examine Spenser’s views on the universe, the 
creation of the world and of vegetable and animal life, the im- 
mortality of the soul, the existence of God, and the relations of 
God to the universe. ‘ 

The passages in Spenser’s works chiefly concerned with these 
topics are: 

1. The two early hymns, An Hymne in Honour of Love, and 
An Hymne in Honour of Beautie. Spenser refers to these, in the 
dedication of his Fowre Hymnes (1596), as composed in the ‘“‘greener 
times” of his youth. 

2. The “Mutability” cantos, usually printed after Book VI of 
The Faerie Queene as if they were a fragment of a projected later 
book. These cantos, according to the conclusions which I have 
presented elsewhere,’ were written as early as 1579-80 but were 

1 Yearbook of the New Society of Letters at Lund, 1924-25. 

2 Edwin Greenlaw, ‘“Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” Studies in Phi- 
lology, XVII (1920), 320-59; “Spenser and Lucretius,” Jbid., 439 ff.; and “Some 
Old Religious Cults,” Jbid., XX (1923), 216 ff. 

3 “Spenser’s Reasons for Rejecting the Mutability Cantos,” Stud. in Philol., 
April, 1928. An objection to my dating of these cantos is made by H. M. Belden, 
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abandoned after being harshly criticised by Harvey and other 
friends to whom he read them. 

3. The Garden of Adonis passage (Faerie Queene, Bk. III, canto 
vi), published in 1590. This was certainly written before Decem- 
ber 1, 1589, and, in my opinion, after the Mutability cantos. 

4. Colin Clouts Come Home A gaine, lines 799-883. The dedica- 
tion is dated December 27, 1591. The material of the passage is 
akin to part of the Garden of Adonis, and the point of view is 
similar. This passage, which is not discussed by Professor Green- 
law, affords evidence of some importance that Spenser derived 
his cosmogony from a source quite other than Lucretius. 

5. The proem to The Faerie Queene, Book V, written before 
November 19, 1594. Like the Garden of Adonis passage, it con- 
tains ideas from the abandoned ‘‘Mutability.’” 

6. An Hymne of Heavenly Love, and An Hymne of Heavenly 
Beautie, dedicated September 1, 1596. So far as we now know, 
these were Spenser’s latest poems, and they may fairly be regarded 
as constituting the summit of Spenser’s philosophical and religious 
development, the final stage in his spiritual growth. 

The usual chronology places “Mutability” after The Faerie 
Queene, but Professor Greenlaw goes still further and dates it 
after the last two hymns. According to his interpretation, ‘“‘Mutabil- 
ity” marks a fall from their lofty idealism and inspired faith to an 
entirely materialistic philosophy, a state of scientific doubt, and 
a denial of God and of immortality of the soul. Not only that: the 
very Heavens which have so magnificently declared the handiwork 
of God suddenly must tell another tale—that there is no God at all. 
Such a fundamental relapse from Spenser’s religious exaltation 
within two years and four months of his death would seem to call 
for more than Irish troubles or a sudden interest in science to ac- 
count forit. The Irish troubles were an old story; and in Spenser’s 
last years in Ireland there is nothing whatever to suggest that a 
passion for science suddenly developed. 

In my opinion no such lapse occurred; Spenser was never an 





in “Alanus de Insulis, Giles Fletcher, and the ‘Mutabilitie’ Cantos,” Stud. in Philol., 
XXVI (1929), pp. 142-44; but the passages in “Mutability” which he quotes are 
from an obviously patched-in addition, which may be as late as 1589. A later date 
than 1589 is not required for the passage quoted from Colin Clout, as I shall show 
in a reply to Mr. Belden’s objections. 

* Book V, I think, may replace what the Mutability cantos were once designed 
for, but with more pointed reference to individual policies in Ireland. 
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atheist, nor a reasoned agnostic. There is, indeed, a marked differ- 
ence in tone between the sort of faith expressed in ‘‘Mutability” 
and that in the last two hymns; but if “‘Mutability, ” as I contend, 
was written sixteen or seventeen years before these last hymns, 
that is, nearer to the period of the first hymns (what Spenser calls 
the “greener times” of his youth), the difference in tone becomes 
explicable. I do not, of course, wish to imply that Spenser was 
still adolescent at twenty-six to twenty-nine years of age (taking 
1550-1553 as range of possibilities for birth dates); but between 
those years and the age of forty-three to forty-six, there was still 
room for a good deal of change in spiritual attitudes. Confucius 
is reported as saying: ‘‘At thirty, I could stand; at forty, doubts 
ceased; at fifty, I understood the laws of Heaven’”’ (Book II, 4). 

What I am endeavoring to do is, to interpret “Mutability,” 
the “‘Garden of Adonis,’”’ and Colin Clout (lines 799-883) as youth- 
ful attempts at a world philosophy, largely under the influence of 
Empedocles as to cosmic theory, with a curious admixture of no- 
tions from Genesis and a few ideas from Aristotle. While the re- 
sult is something of a hodge-podge, it is not as queer as it has some- 
times been represented, and certainly is far more intelligible if re- 
moved by a span of years from the conception of the universe 
found in the last two hymns, where new influences appear—not 
only the ideas of Benivieni and Ficino, but the loftiest sentiments 
of Castiglione in his // Cortegiane, together with a commingling 
of ideas from Platonic, neo-Platonic, Aristotelian, and strictly 
Christian philosophers. It is still more intelligible when one under- 
stands Spenser’s real aim in writing the ‘“‘Mutability” cantos, 
and on which side his sympathies lay in the debate. Thisisa matter 
which, it seems to me, Mr. Greenlaw has decided wrongly. 

Most of the points on which I take issue with Mr. Greenlaw 
are presented in his paper, ‘Spenser and Lucretius,” but a few 
occur in the other two articles listed at the beginning of this paper. 
In some points these three articles do not entirely agree. It is the 
attribution of a dominant influence to Lucretius which causes the 
difficulty. Of the “Mutability” cantos and the Garden of Adonis 
passage, Mr. Greenlaw says: 


The chief source of the two passages is Lucretius. Spenser knew De 
rerum natura not merely as a body of great poetry .. . . but as a source of 
philosophy which he annexed as a province of his mind.® 


5 “Spenser and Lucretius,” Stud. in Philol., XVII (1920), 440-1. 
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Again, he concludes: 


Both in intellectual atmosphere and in the entire plan of Spenser’s 
poem, including certain elements in the first of these two cantos as well 
as practically all of the second, the material owes a very great debt to 
the fifth book of De rerum natura. Near the beginning of this book Lucre- 
tius speaks once more of his master Epicurus, saying that while walking 
in his footsteps he follows out his reasonings and teaches in his verses 
the law of nature..... In this passage it will be observed that Lucretius 
states the theme of his fifth book to be to set forth the law of all things, how 
necessity binds all things to continue in that law, and how impotent 
they are to annul all the binding statutes of time. 

This theme is at once similar to that of the Adonis passage and dom- 
inant throughout the Mutability cantos, including the judgment given by 
Nature.® 


There is a strong initial probability that Spenser would know 
Lucretius, and it might reasonably be assumed that he would 
admire him as a poet. Evidence of familiarity is furnished by 
Mr. Greenlaw in Spenser’s use of Lucretius’s hymn to Nature. 
Although I believe several other likely sources could be proposed 
for Spenser’s ideas of Time the enemy, the Golden Age, and the 
changeableness of the elements( earth, air, fire,and water), I should 
be willing to concede that Spenser might derive these notions from 
Lucretius, if a specific source is necessary for these rather usual 
Renaissance notions. But that Spenser should have been in funda- 
mental agreement with Lucretius on important problems of life 
seems to me frankly inconceivable. 

The fifth book of De rerum natura, like the others, undertakes, 
according to Lucretius’s own statement, to present a rational, 
materialistic natural philosophy which is capable of relieving man- 
kind of all superstitious beliefs, all fear of any gods, all ideas of 
a life of the spirit apart from the body. Now if that is the aim of 
Spenser’s ‘“‘Mutability,’’ Spenser did not know it. He thought he 
was on the other side of the debate, as is definitely indicated by the 
heading of the seventh canto and the conclusion of it, as well as 
by the last stanza of the fragmentary eighth, not to mention the 
whole scheme of the debate. 

Lucretius is an epicurean, a materialist, a denier of immortal- 
ity of the soul, of life after death. He is an atomist whose chance 
combinations do away with a Creator. He has gods, but they are 
merely of finer atoms than men, and have no divinity. Fear of the 


® Stud. in Philol., XVII, 459. 
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gods is superstition. There is no one great God, creator and estab- 
lisher of the universe. Now how does all this fit in with Spenser’s 
habits of mind and thought? 

Astonishingly enough, Professor Greenlaw is willing to make 
Spenser an atomist, ‘‘almost as much a materialist as Lucretius,” 
a denier of immortality of the soul, and of the Creator! This from 
one of the best Spenser scholars of the country, who has himself, 
in another article, given a very fine appreciation of the spirit of 
the last two hymns. Speaking of the school of philosophy with 
which he proposes to align Spenser, he says: 


It flatly denied the supernatural, the realm of the Platonic ideas; 
denied all mysticism, all revealed religion. It found its supreme expression, 
up to the advent of modern science, in Lucretius. It was closely akin, ready 
to establish fruitful contacts, with the new science which in Copernicus, 
in Galileo, in Newton, and ultimately in Darwin and his followers, was to 
transform modern life and much of its thought.’ 


How to get rid of the supernatural, the Platonic ideas, the mysti- 
cism, the revealed religion of the Hymne of Heavenly Beautie 
between Sept. 1596 and whatever date between that and the end 
of 1598 Professor Greenlaw would choose for the composition of 
‘‘Mutability” is a pretty problem. It would involve a sudden 
sloughing off of mental habits, besides the loss of a religion. 

In another article, in which Spenser’s debt to Alanus de Insulis 
is stressed,* Mr. Greenlaw is obliged to reconcile the scientific spir- 
it of Spenser with his being “‘spiritually in tune’ with mysticism; 
for Alanus is quite different from Lucretius. He says, speaking 
of the interest of Spenser in cosmogony, 


The presence of so much of this material in the work of a major poet of 
the sixteenth century suggests the tendency that was later to give birth to 
the new science .... While Spenser was in no sense an original thinker 
on scientific matters, was not even a sceptic in his attitude toward the 
science of his times, he preludes the sort of inquiry destined to make 
the study of nature supreme over dogma as an avenue to truth. 
Already the new spirit of scientific research was at work. Bruno adopted 
eagerly the work of Cusanas and of Copernicus, and by sheer force of his 
imagination pointed out the course which science was to follow. But he 
clothed new thoughts in the language of a nature mysticism. With much 
that we find in his work Spenser was spiritually in tune. That is why the 


7 “Spenser and Lucretius,”’ Stud. in Philol., XVII, 439. 
8 “Some Old Religious Cults in Spenser,” Stud., in Philol., XX, 216 ff. 
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mysticism that was in Alanus appealed to Spenser while it meant nothing 
to the temperamentally different Chaucer.® 


In what is probably the first of the three articles, ‘““Spenser’s 
Influence on Paradise Lost,’’'° we have still another view: 


His conception of nature is mystical,—in the Adonis myth, in the 
Hymnes, and in the conception of the Goddess herself in the Mutability 
cantos. 


This is difficult to reconcile. Spenser is in sympathy with Alanus, 
who is religious, mystical; with Bruno, who is modern, scientific, 
skeptical, but also mystical; and with the modern, materialistic 
scientific thought of his day, of which Lucretius is the best repre- 
sentative,—and which is opposed to the supernatural, the mystical, 
the religious. The difficulty arises chiefly from the attempt to 
interpret Spenser as scientific, materialistic, skeptical, and atheis- 
tic, under the influence of Lucretius. 

It is doubtful whether Spenser had any stronger scientific bent 
than the average cultivated sixteenth-century English gentleman 
well read in the Greek and Roman classics. Like Du Bartas— 
perhaps because of him—Spenser rejected, if he knew, Copernicus; 
so he is not like Bruno there in reaching out for the new science. 
Spenser’s heavens are, like Aristotle’s, Ptolemaic; though it is 
clear from the proem of Book V that Spenser was, as Harvey has 
also assured us, interested in contemporary astronomy. As for 
the notions Mr. Greenlaw has in mind, concerning elementary 
substances, the creation, the “origin of species,” etc., I hope to 
show that Spenser’s views are as modern and as scientific as a 
combination of the views of Moses (15th century B. C. ) and those 
of Empedocles (5th century B. C. ) would be likely to insure— 
that, in fact, there is in Spenser very little on these scientific themes 
as ‘‘modern” as Lucretius. For the points in Empedocles and Lu- 
cretius both that have been regarded as preliminaries to Darwinian 
theory do not appear in Spenser. Perhaps the opposition to this 
part of Empedocles’s doctrine by Aristotle or by Plato may have 
warned Spenser away from these ideas; or possibly Spenser was 
simply not interested in “survival of the fittest.” 

The interpretation of Spenser as materialistic and scientific 
depends largely on Mr. Greenlaw’s decision that the poet sided 
with the /osing debater in ‘‘Mutability,” who is taken to present 


* Stud. in Philol., XX, 216. 
10 Jbid., XVII, 340. 
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the poet’s real views. As a trace of this belief seems also to color 
M. Saurat’s article cited above, it is worth considering in advance 
of a study of the supposed relations between Lucretius and Spen- 
ser. Mr. Greenlaw expresses quite positively his conviction as to 
Spenser’s being on the losing side: 


The whole attempt of Mutability, detailed in the preceding canto and 
here brought to trial, may be regarded as an argument for a materialistic 
conception of the world as against all supernaturalism. Jove represents 
the idea of a superior spiritual power governing men and things; the aim 
of Mutability is to unseat him, to assert the rule of change in the heavens 
as well as on earth. Though Spenser speaks of the whole matter as a 
victory for Jove, it is clear both from the action and the trial that the true 
victory is in the assertion of a law in nature that rules men and gods 
alike; that this conclusion is the same as that in the Adonis passage; and 
that the Mutability cantos, more clearly even than those with which 
we have been dealing thus far in this essay, are charged with true Lucre- 
tian skepticism. It is worth noting, I think, that Lucretius himself com- 
pares his attack on supernaturalism to the attempt of the Titans to cast 
Jove from his seat." 


Still more explicitly (on p. 459) Mr. Greenlaw charges that 
Spenser, like Lucretius, aimed to depose God as creator and ruler 
of the universe: 


Lucretius compares his design, in a passage that immediately follows, 
to the attempt of the giants that warred on Jove, since he and all who, 
like him, seek to drive out religious superstition are thought to be atheists, 
whose purpose it is to displace the wallsof the world and to brand immortal 
things in mortal speech (V, 110-121). Spenser’s cantos, however disguised, 
are precisely such an adaptztion of the old Titan myth, since the theme 
is the expulsion of supernaturalism by a materialistic philosophy. Fur- 
thermore, Spenser’s gods, like those of Lucretius, are far removed from 
human affairs, living at ease, neither the makers nor the rulers of the 
earth. This he expresses allegorically not only by the general impression 
of remoteness that he gives in the first canto, but also by the statement 
that worldly affairs are entirely in the hands of Hecate, who has rule 
and principality under her control; of Bellona, who continually stirs up 
strife; and of Mutability. Even the gods, Mutability states, are of earth- 
ly birth and are mortal like all things else. : 


Now it is true that in the debate the character Mutability repre- 
sents a materialistic philosophy with some definite points of resem- 
blance to that of Lucretius; but this in no way proves that Spenser’s 
own philosophy of life was akin to that of Lucretius. Ihave pointed 

11 “Spenser and Lucretius,” Stud. in Philol., XVII, 455. 
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out, in an article on ‘“‘Spenser’s Mutability and Lipsius’s Cons- 
stancy’’™ that Lipsius in his two books of Constancy stages a debate 
on the same subject, with the same conclusion, victory for God 
as creator and maintainer of the universe, based on a decision by 
the voice of Nature. The question whether Nature rules the gods 
is thoroughly worked out too. The conclusion is absolutely deis- 
tic, and in line with usual stoic positions. Nature’s laws and Na- 
ture’s Order, and the Necessity or Fate that rules the changing 
affairs of this world are seen as an expression of the will of God 
who works as omniscient and overruling Providence. If we add 
to Spenser’s ‘‘Mutability”’ the discussion of God’s justice and prov- 
idence in Book V (the scales incident, which is paralleled by 
Lipsius in Constancy), we shall have in Spenser substantially the 
intellectual views of Lipsius on this problem. There is but one 
important disagreement. Spenser here, as elsewhere, sighs for 
the good old times of the Golden Age; and for this tendency Lip- 
sius’s philosophy offers him a remedy. Spenser was apparently by 
nature rather melancholic and backward-looking, so that only by 
effort could he look forward with hope in progress. Lipsius had 
the same moods and doubts to struggle with, but, being of a more 
sanguine temperament, he had more confidence in the results of 
his philosophic reasonings; so that his conclusion is not only opti- 
mistic but positively cheerful. Spenser’s conclusion is optimistic, 
but the effort is apparent, and the end cannot be reached by mere 
logical reasoning, but requires a definite act of faith. 

The aim of Lipsius in Constancy may fairly be said to be, to 
“justify the ways of God to man.” Such, I believe, was Spenser’s 
real desire in ‘‘Mutability.’’ In Lipsius’s debate, the author places 
himself in the position of the doubter who makes the challenges, 
which are then refuted by his wise old friend Langius. There is no 
lack of length or eloquence in the expression of the doubts and 
disbeliefs. But probably no one would mistake Lipsius’s final 
intention. The one feature of Spenser’s poem which lays him open 
to misinterpretation is his proportion. Unfortunately, he was 
not brought up on modern rhetorical rules of “Mass.” He was, 
however, aware of the difference in length of the opposed pleas, as 
we see in the heading of Canto vii: 

Pealing, from Jove, to Nature’s Bar, 
bold Alteration pleades 

Large Evidence; but Nature soone 
her righteous Doome areads. 

2 Not yet published. 
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No matter what the eloquence of opposed pleas, it always has been 
felt, and probably always will be, that the conclusion of a debate is 
of vital importance. And if a plan arranges for a formal awarding 
of victory to one side, it seems reasonably clear that that side was 
meant by the arranger of the debate to be regarded as establishing 
his case as right. That is the law of the literary, as well as of the 
practical, debate. And if the announced theme and intention of 
the debate line up on the side of the conclusion and award, these 
together may reasonably be regarded as more significant than mere 
length of speeches. Now in Spenser’s poem the plan is, that Nature 
shall be umpire; and at the head of Canto vii, her decision is called 
righteous, and is reflected on and accepted in the “‘imperfect Canto 
viii’ by the poet speaking in his own person—accepted in spite of 
one lingering doubt about change in worldly affairs. Also, in 
the beginning of Canto vii, (where we may expect, as in similar 
heads of cantos elsewhere, a sincere statement of intention), the 
Muse is invoked to 
tell of Heauens King 

(Thy soueraine Sire) his fortunate successe, 

And victory, in bigger noates to sing, 

Which he obtained against that Titanesse, 

That him of heauens Empire sought to dispossesse. 


There is much that is obscure in Spenser, but he does not seem to 
try to obscure his intended topic or the side he takes in a contro- 
versy. Stanza 59 of Canto vii confirms Jove’s victory: 

So was the Titaness put down and whist, 

And Jove confirm’d in lis imperiall see. 


But the conclusion, says Mr. Greenlaw, is very unsatisfactory: 


In the two stanzas which are all we have of the following canto, Spenser 
indicates that he is not fully satisfied by the explanation which he had 
put into the mouth of Nature, an explanation which is ultimately 
classical. He professes to accept the judgment that the heavenly bodies 
are under the rule of law, but when he contemplates mortality, he finds 
nought but change. So the Faerie Queene ends, if these cantos indeed be 
what their first editor supposed, a fragment of one of the later books, 
in an unsolved problem. This uncertainty is not wholly due, of course, 
to the poet’s contemplation of the world of nature; it is due in part to his 
contemplation of men and events. But it seems very different from the 
medieval treatises about fortune. Part of this difference seems to me to be 
due to the new spirit of scientific doubt which was characteristic of the 
time.!8 

13 “Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,” Stud. in Philol., XVII, 339. 
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It is true that, in the first stanza of Canto viii, the poet, speaking 
in his own person, says that it still seems to him that change rules 
in this world; but it is also true that, in the next stanza, Spenser 
concludes the whole discussion with a prayer for rest with “that 
great Sabbaoth God” who is contrary to Mutability and who 
rules eternally. And this is the poem which, according to Mr. 
Greenlaw, was designed to unseat God from his throne! 

That Spenser has not clearly and logically removed his doubts 
by pure reason any fair-minded reader of ‘‘Mutability” will at once 
admit. But the conclusion is a definite act of faith, based upon a 
will to believe. This seems to me to be in the mind of M. Saurat 
in the article cited above. But the inability to banish all doubt 
by pure reason does not seem to be, in the experience of most 
persons, an insuperable obstacle to religious belief. Persons intelli- 
gent enough to inquire and doubt and reason as to religion are 
seldom able to get an absolutely satisfactory answer, in the realm 
of logic, to every problem. It seems likely that Spenser remained 
for years in a state of deliberate faith in spite of intellectual 
doubts. In the first book of The Faerie Queene (published in 1590) 
Spenser has Fidelia (Faith), carry in her hand a Bible (I, x, 13),— 
a book 

signd and seald with blood, 
Wherein darke things were writ, hard to be understood. 


Far from rejecting the Bible, however, he chooses it as the book for 
the Redcross Knight to give to Arthur (I, ix,19), 


a worke of wondrous grace, and able soules to save. 


This saving power of the Holy Word is dependent upon the ability 
of Faith to interpret to Una’s knight those teachings 


That weaker wit of Man could never reach, 
Of God, of grace, of justice, of free will. 


To brand a sixteenth-century Englishman with atheism is a 
serious stigma. What in Spenser justifies it? That he has doubts? 
What thinking person, however religious, has not had them? 

Tennyson, assailed by scientific doubt as well as personal grief 
and bewilderment over the problem of evil and of God’s justice, 
reasoned at great length in Jn Memoriam; but when he finally 
arrived at a religious philosophy of life, he, too, required a definite 
act of faith. Is he, because of his eloquent voicing of his misgiv- 
ings, classified chiefly as a poet of doubt, a skeptic, an agnostic, 
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an atheist? Milton did as handsomely by Satan in his defiance 
of the powers of Heaven as Spenser did by the Titan warring on 
Jove. But who would think of lining up Milton on the side of the 
powers of darkness? 

The sensible conclusion is that Spenser, like many a young man, 
attempted to build him a religion upon purely logical grounds, 
and, for reasons that have something to do with the very nature 
of religion, failed. But at the same time he achieved, with effort, 
an act of faith which permitted religious belief in spite of a serious 
misgiving. Then, during the interval of perhaps sixteen or seven- 
teen years between this effort and the Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, 
he rose to the heights of religious exaltation by the aid of emotion 
and inspiration rather than by pure reason. It is true, he made 
him an intellectual staff of Platonic idealism, but he also grew 
a pair of wings—of pure Christian faith and hope. 

How far Spenser’s position on religion was removed from that 
of Lucretius may be seen from three passages where, with slight 
variations, Lucretius presents one conception of the godless origin 
of things and the godless rule of them by chance, as opposed to the 
conception of a universe set going by a Creator and showing the 
presence of God in his created work. It is as remote as can be 
from Spenser’s conception of a God revealed in Nature. Lucre- 
tius says (V,179-194): 


For in such wise the first-beginnings of things many in number in many 
ways impelled by blows for infinite ages back and kept in motion by their 
own weights have been wont to be carried along and to unite in all manners 
of ways and thoroughly test every kind of production possible by their 
mutual combinations; that it is not strange if they have also fallen into 
arrangements and have come into courses like to those out of which this 
sum of things is now carried on by constant renewing. 

But if I did not know what first-beginnings of things are, yet this 
judging by the very arrangements of heaven I should venture to affirm, 
and led by many other facts to maintain, that the nature of things has by 
no means been made for us by divine power :"4 


In two almost identical passages (V,418 ff. and I, 1020 ff.) 
Lucretius denies design and attributes to his first-beginnings 
(which were somewhat similar to what later came to be called 
atoms) a sort of self-directing activity which, combined with 


4 T use the translation of H. A. J. Munro, which seems to me sufficiently literal 
for this discussion. The passages can be easily located in the original. 
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chance, was the sole guiding principle in creation. I will quote the 
fuller of the passages (V, 418 ff): 


For verily not by design did the first-beginnings of things station them- 
selves each in its right place by keen intelligence, nor did they bargain 
sooth to say what motions each should assume, but because the first- 
beginnings of things many in number in many ways impelled by blows 
for infinite ages back and kept in motion by their own weights have been 
wont to be carried along and to unite in all manner of ways and thoroughly 
to test every kind of production possible by their mutual combinations, 
therefore it is that spread abroad through great time, after trying unions 
and motions of every kind, they at length meet together in those masses 
which suddenly brought together become often the rudiments of great 
things, of earth, sea, and heaven, and the race of living things. 


How different this denial of design and of divine origin from 
Spenser’s view in the early Hymne in Honour of Beautie, lines 
29-32: 

What time this worlds great workmaister did cast 
To make al things, such as we now behold, 

It seemes that he before his eyes had plast 

A goodly Paterne, to whose perfect mould 

He fashiond them as comely as he could. 


Lucretius has gods, but they are merely beings composed of 
finer atoms than are men. As for any divine power or everlasting 
life, that is a figment of men’s imaginations arising out of dreams. 
It is a mere makeshift of the unintelligent who cannot explain 
the system of nature. Thunderbolts are not from Jupiter. (Spen- 
ser seems fond of referring to Jove’s thunderbolts). Other causes 
of superstitious fear are rationally explained away by Lucretius 
to relieve men of this erroneous belief in gods (V, 1160 ff.). 

Mr. Greenlaw rids himself of Spenser’s Creator by holding that 
Spenser, like Lucretius, stressed spontaneity, or voluntary activity 
of things, as doing away with God. Lucretius says (II, 1077ff.): 


If you well apprehend and keep in mind these things, nature free at once 
and rid of her haughty overlords is seen to do all things spontaneously of 
herself without the meddling of the gods. For I appeal to the holy breasts 
of the gods who in tranquil peace pass a calm time and an unruffled 
existence, who can rule the sun, who hold in his hand with controlling force 
the strong reins of the immeasurable deep? 


The ideas, says Mr. Greenlaw, are the same as Spenser’s; for 


Spenser lays special stress on the fact that no Gardener is needed, that all 
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things grow of their own accord; thus he gets away from supernaturalism 
as completely as Lucretius himself. He also, it will be noticed, insists on 
the order of Nature. 


And again, 

The explanation of the origin of organic life is very similar in the two 
poets. Spenser first speaks of the endless progeny of weeds that bud and 
blossom in the garden of Dame Nature. No gardener is needed to take 
care of these, or of the souls that are also growing in the garden waiting 
for the time when they are to be clothed in earthly weeds."® 


But, to be fair to Spenser, why not, when quoting the lines on the 
absence of any gardener from the Garden of Adonis which so im- 
press Mr. Greenlaw as denying a divine origin of life, complete 
the passage (III, vi, 34) to include the Creator whom Spenser has 
so clearly, in the most orthodox and Genesaic fashion, indicated as 
starting-point? 

Ne needs there Gardiner to set, or sow, 

To plant or prune: for of their owne accord 

All things, as they created were, doe grow, 

And yet remember well the mightie word, 

Which first was spoken by th’ Almightie lord, 

That bad them to increase and multiply: 

Ne doe they need with water of the ford, 

Or of the clouds to moysten their roots dry: 

For in themselves eternall moisture they imply. 


The “‘mightie word” of “the Almightie lord”’ is undoubtedly that 
in Genesis, I, 22, ‘God blessed them saying, Be fruitful and multi- 
ply.”’ Spenser’s remark on the needlessness of water from the ford 
or from the clouds is also adequately explained by the statement 
in Genesis, II, 5: “The Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the 
earth..... But there went up a mist from the earth, and watered 
the whole face of the ground.” Surely this is what Spenser had in 
mind in the presence of eternal moisture self-supplied from the 
soil, rather than an acceptance, as Mr. Greenlaw suggests, of 
Lucretius’s grotesque notion (V, 796 ff.) of Mother Earth’s gushing 
milk from her pores to feed the infant creatures that had burst 
forth from the wombs attached by roots to the earth, their Mother. 

Mr. Greenlaw’s interpretation of “For in themselves eternall 
moisture they imply” as equivalent to another remark by Lucre- 
tius on the origin of species seems equally unhappy. Lucretius 
says (I, 188 ff.): 

1 “Spenser and Lucretius,” Stud. in Philol., XVII, 447 and 444. 
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We are told that all things grow step by step, as is natural, from a fixed 
seed, and increase in size and are fed out of their own matter. 


The passages seem to me to be on different themes. Lucretius is 
saying that things grows from a fixed seed, as is natural, and 
preserve their kind; “so that you may know that all things grow 
from their own matter.”” And he immediately adds: 


Furthermore without fixed seasons of rain the earth is unable to put 
forth its gladdening produce, nor again if kept from food could the nature 
of living things continue its kind and sustain life. 


This is certainly opposite to Spenser’s remark, 


Ne doe they need with water of the ford, 
Or of the clouds to moysten their roots dry; 
For in themselves eternall moisture they imply. 


Spenser can endure the miraculous; Lucretius must explain 
rationally in accordance with observed natural laws. 

Mr. Greenlaw declares of Spenser that, ‘‘unlike some of his con- 
temporaries, he does not relate the story of the creation according 
to Genesis, though there is no evidence that he rejected it.’ It is 
true that Spenser nowhere turns into verse the whole scriptural 
story of the creation; but if one cares to add together the various 
passages on the creation by Spenser, he will find Genesis well re- 
presented. In Colin Clouts Come Home Againe (dated 1591 in the 
preface) we have a combination of two accounts of creation, in 
lines 841ff. One of these is that in Genesis. In line 850 the emer- 
gence from the void suggests Genesis I, 2, ““The earth was without 
form and void.”’ The earth was at first in darkness (Colin Clout, 
855; Genesis, I, 2). But light appeared. Then the heavens came 
(C.C., 855; Gen., I,6). Next the earth showed her naked head (C. C., 
857) out of “deep waters which her drownd alway.” So in Genesis 
I, 9: “And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear.’’ Day and 
night were then established, Spenser placing this step a little earlier 
in the series than in Genesis. Spenser begins with vegetable life, 
as in Genesis, except in the very brief passage in Colin Clout, where 
he skips the vegetable stage. 

As to the creation of man, the allegorical account in the Gardenof 
Adonis is mythical and under Pythagorean influence as to the doc- 
trine of pre-existence and transmigration of souls. But the Hymne 


16 “Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,’”’ Stud. in Philol., XVII, 340. 
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of Heavenly Love, which is direct and not allegorical, is decidedly 
orthodox in its following of the account of Genesis, I, 26 and II, 7: 


And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. 
And the Lord God formed man from the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living soul. 


Spenser’s account of the divine plan for the creation of man in the 
Hymne of Heavenly Love begins with line 105. Man is a creature 


Whose root from earths base groundwork shold begin 


Therefore of clay, base, vile and next to noght, 
Yet form’d by wondrous skill, and by his might: 
According to an heavenly patterne wrought, 
Which he had fashiond in his wise foresight, 

He man did make, and breathed a living spright 
Into his face most beautifull and fayre. 


As for Spenser’s thinking much on the “‘origin of species,’’ as 
Mr. Greenlaw believes," or his developing any noteworthy ideas on 
it, [see no evidence of it. He is interested in the separateness of the 
species as an instance of Order. Mr. Greenlaw likens Spenser’s in- 
terest in Order here'* to that of Lucretius (II, 1077-92), where 
Nature, though doing things spontaneously, observes order, as 
all things are begotten in classes. But while Lucretius’s Order is 
not teleological, as he himself expressly asserts in at least three 
places, that of Spenser, like that of Lipsius, is. Chance directed the 
original movements and combinations of Lucretius’s first-begin- 
nings in the creation of things. 

There is little in Spenser’s account of the origin of species on 
which to base a dependence on Lucretius’s account of kinds (II, 
1077-92). Spenser says (IIT, vi, 35): 


Infinite shapes of creatures there are bred, 
And uncouth formes, which none yet ever knew, 
And every sort is in a sundry bed 
Set by it selfe, and ranckt in comely rew: 
Some fit for reasonable soules t’ indew, 
Some made for beasts, some made for birds to weare, 
And all the fruitfull spawne of fishes hew 
In endlesse rancks along enraunged were, 
That seem’d the Ocean could not containe them there. 


17 “Spenser’s Influence on Paradise Lost,’ Stud. in Philol., XVII, 340. 
18 “Spenser and Lucretius,’’ Stud. in Philol., XVII, 447. 
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As it happens, neither the passage in Spenser nor that in Lucretius 
referred to by Mr. Greenlaw contains anything markedly different 
from the account in Genesis, I, 20-26, which is fully as insistent 
as Lucretius on the spontaneity of production and also on the 
separateness of the kinds, as well as on the prolific production re- 
marked on by Spenser: 


And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving crea- 
ture that hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaven. 

And God created great whales, and every living creature that moveth, 
which the waters brought forth abundantly, after their kind, and every 
winged fowl after his kind. .... 

And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his 
kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind... .. 

And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after 
their kind, and everything that creepeth after their kind. .... 

And God said, Let us make man in our image. 


These verses are quite as good a source for anything in Spenser on 
origin of species as the passage in Lucretius Mr. Greenlaw refers 
to—or any other passage, for that matter. There is certainly no- 
thing strikingly scientific in Spenser’s observations on species of 
animals. Spenser’s uncouth forms may perhaps be no more than 
the great whales of Genesis, instead of Lucretius’s monsters pro- 
duced in the course of nature’sexperiments, as Mr. Greenlaw thinks. 
And certainly there is nowhere in Spenser any reminder of the 
grotesque picture made by Lucretius of the birth of mortal men 
from wombs attached to the earth by roots (795-819), which Mr. 
Greenlaw summarizes to show resemblance to Spenser. I have 
accounted for the “eternal moisture’’ above in a way that makes 
Genesis a far better source than Lucretius at this point. 

Let us consider next the supposed parallel between Spenser’s 
“atomic theory” of first-beginnings and that of Lucretius, as traced 
by Professor Greenlaw. Though admitting a Platonic influence 
on the Garden of Adonis, he predicates an atomistic conception 
of origins in Spenser under the influence of Lucretius, as well as 
an acceptance of Lucretius’s ideas of chaos, of void, and of the 
relations of substance and form, and certain philosophic principles. 


According to Lucretius, some bodies are the first-beginnings of things; 
the remaining bodies are formed from a union (concilium) of these first- 
beginnings. Nothing is ever begotten out of nothing by supernatural 
power. The laws of nature determine what each thing can do, and what 
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it cannot do. Thus to Lucretius the existence of these unchangeable sub- 
stances and their operation independent of supernatural aid is connected 
with the idea of a definite order and fixed law in nature. His second propo- 
sition is that nothing is ever annihilated, but all things on their dissolution 
go back into the first-beginnings. Next, Lucretius explains the existence 
of void. This void exists mixed up with the substances of bodies, as well 
as in the universe outside the created world. Thus all nature, whether 
the world or the realm of chaos, is made up of first-beginnings and void. 
In this philosophy Lucretius opposes Aristotle, who regarded the universe 
as depending upon a center which was the goal of all motion, and Plato, 
who in the Timaeus insists over and over that all the elements were used 
in the creation, leaving no part of any of them out of which another such 
world might be created, and also guaranteeing the safety of the world and 
its freedom from decay. Far from thinking that all the elements were 
used in the creation of the world, Lucretius maintains that continual waste 
goes on, so that the world is fed by fresh streams of atoms flowing in from 
the infinite void. If this supply of matter should lose its way in the void 
and fail to replenish the needs of the world, chaos would result.!® 


I do not find in Spenser any discussion of the problem of waste 
or of a constant fresh supply of matter coming in from the infinite 
void, such as would link him with Lucretius. Neither on void nor 
on chaos is there any special resemblance to Lucretius. As to the 
principle that ‘‘Nothing is begotten out of nothing by super- 
natural power,” one may find a similar principle in the mystic 
Empedocles, as well as in several of his predecessors. It belonged 
to a whole line of philosophers. 

It may be stated positively that Spenser’s “‘first-beginnings’’ are 
not those of Lucretius. Spenser cannot by any stretch of the term 
be called an atomist. He follows an older school of philosophic 
thought, represented by Empedocles of Agrigentum. Whether 
Lucretius called his first-beginnings rerum primordia, materies, 
corpora prima, or corpora genitalia, they act like what were later 
called atoms (as, e.g. in the account of the chance combinations 
quoted above); and Lucretius may fairly be grouped with the atom- 
ists. But Spenser’s first-beginnings are the four elements—earth, 
air, fire, water,—which nobody with a feeling for scientific distinct- 
tions would ever think of referring to as atoms. 

Just as Empedocles of Agrigentum imitated Parmenides in plan, 
so Lucretius admired and imitated Empedocles, even to the point 
of coinciding with him in a few general philosophic principles. 
But he flatly contradicted the theory of origins which Spenser 


19 “Spenser and Lucretius,” Stud. in Philol., XVII, 448-50. 
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seems to have adopted from Empedocles. The praise of Lucretius 
for the man who is responsible for much of Spenser’s theory of 
origins is expressed in De rerum natura, I, 716ff., where he says 
that Sicily ‘“‘held within it nothing more glorious than this man, 
nothing more holy marvellous and dear. The verses too of this 
godlike genius cry with a loud voice and set forth in such wise his 
glorious discoveries that he hardly seems born of a mortal stock.” 
It is hardly surprising, then, to find resemblance between a few of 
Empedocles’s ideas and those of such an admirer. Both, for example, 
repeat to a considerable extent the Eleatic arguments for the in- 
destructibility of ‘what is.”’ But Lucretius rejects absolutely 
Empedocles’s ideas on first-beginnings ( I, 739 ff.): 


In the first place, this god-like philosopher and his followers have yet 
gone to ruin in the first-beginnings of things. 


He goes on to show why they have gone toruin. It is because they 
are not, like him, atomists. They believe in four first-beginnings, 
the elements—fire, earth, air, water. Lucretius devotes a long 
passage to disproving the elements as ultimate sources and estab- 
lishing what were later called atoms as sources. 

Again, Lucretius attacks ( I, 690-733) all those who make the 
first-beginnings of things two-fold couplings,—air with fire, and 
earth with water,—and those who believe that all things grow out 
of four origins, fire, earth, air, and water. 

Now Spenser holds precisely the theory of origins that Lucretius 
rejected and criticised. In “Mutability,” VII, 25, he says of the 
elements, earth, water, air, and fire, 


Thus, all these fower (the which the groundwork bee 
Of all the world and of all l'ving wights). 


And the same stanza contains the two-fold couplings: fire and air, 
air and water, water and earth. Similarly in Colin Clout, (847 ff.), 
we have other two-fold couplings: ‘The cold began to covet heat, 
and water fire,”’ bringing forth other kinds as a result. Now 
Lucretius names Empedocles of Agrigentum as the author of this 
doctrine of the four elements and the two-fold couplings. He 
criticises him further, together with other followers of Heraclitus 
in certain doctrines: 


Moreover they go back to heaven and its fires for a beginning, and 
first suppose that fire changes into air, next that from air water is begotten 
and earth is produced out of water, etc..... and that these cease not 
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to interchange. .... All which first-beginnings must on no account do. 
(I, 782.) 


Compare with this the stanza by Spenser on the elements partly 
quoted above: 


Yet are they chang’d (by other wondrous slights) 
Into themselves, and lose their native mights; 
The Fire to Aire, and th’ Ayre to Water sheere, 
And Water into Earth.—(Mutability, VII, 25.) 


Lucretius proceeds with his attack on those who begin with the 
elements: 


I have assumed that earth and fire are mortal, and have not doubted 
that water and air perish, and have said that these are likewise begotten 
and grow afresh. (V, 247.) 


He makes sport of the myth of the ever-burning lamp of the world. 
But Spenser’s elements are eternal, and he comments specifically 
on the immortality of fire: 


Last is the fire: which, though it live for ever, 
Ne can be quenched quite —(Mutability, VII, 24.) 


It is clear, then, that we must look elsewhere than to Lucretius 
for Spenser’s theory of first-beginnings. As I have already hinted, 
the source of much of Spenser’s earlier cosmic theory may be 
found in the Sicilian philosopher, Empedocles of Agrigentum (?495- 
435 B. C.), whom Lucretius admired in general but disagreed with 
radically on origins. In ‘“‘Mutability,” in the “Garden of Adonis,” 
and in Colin Clout the theory of the four elements as groundwork, 
and the principles of combination of them, and several other ideas 
point clearly to Empedocles as source. Before taking these up in 
detail, it may be well to give a brief account of Empedocles, that 
the difference between his system and that of Lucretius may be 
clear.?° 


20 My account of his system is based chiefly upon the fragments of Empedocles 
as edited by Henry Stein, Empedoclis Agrigentini fragmenta, 1852; by Simon 
Karsten, Empedoclis ....carminum religuiae: de vita ejus...., 1838; and by 
John Burnet, in Early Greek Philosophy, 1908, 238 ff. There are many other ac- 
counts accessible. I quote in this paper passages from Burnet’s translation of 
the Fragments (1908 edition), having compared them with Stein’s and Karsten’s 
texts. The numbering of the fragments is that of Diels. 

A fifteen-page survey at the close of Karsten’s text will give an idea of the use 
of Empedocles by later writers. 
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Spenser’sknowledge of Empedocles may have been got at second- 
hand,—but not because he could not or did not read Greek phi- 
losophy in the original, as has been suggested recently by several 
Spenser scholars with reference to his use of Greek sources. The 
curriculum of the Merchant Taylors school and that of Cambridge 
would leave little chance for such ignorance. And that Spenser 
availed himself of his opportunities is indicated by the testimony 
of his friend Lodowick Bryskett, in his Civil Discourse (1606) (p.25): 


Yet is there a gentleman in this company, whom I haue had often a 
purpose to intreate, that as his leisure might serue him, he would vouch- 
safe to spend some time with me to instruct me in some hard points which 
I cannot myselfe understand: knowing him to be not onely perfect in the 
Greek tongue, but also very well read in Philosophie, both morall and 
naturall. Neuertheles such is my bashfulness,as I neuer yet durst open my 
mouth to disclose this my desire unto him, though I haue not wante of 
some hartning thereunto from himselfe. For of his loue and kindnes to 
me, he encouraged me long sithens to follow the reading of the Greek 
tongue, and offered me his helpe to understand it. 


The two works containing the natural philosophy of Empedocles 
are: a poem on Nature and the Purifications. The Librarians of 
Alexandria estimated that the former contained about 2000 verses 
and the latter 3000.7" Diels’ edition of fragments gives about 350 
verses and parts of verses of the poem on Nature. This is hardly 
a fifth of the whole, but we know much more of Empedocles through 
other sources of information. Certain traditions have descended 
from his school of followers. Many of those who transmitted his 
ideas in physics were alive in the time of Plato, and both Plato 
and Aristotle were to some extent influenced by his doctrines, 
though both disagreed with him on certain fundamentals. Plato 
shows kinship on the doctrine of pre-existence of souls, but he refers 
to Empedocles only twelve times. Aristotle introduces 201 re- 
ferences to Empedocles in twenty-four separate works; and for 
this reason, if no other, it seems reasonable to suppose that Spenser 
would be aware of the nature of Empedocles’s doctrines. Plutarch 
refers to Empedocles 118 times, of which five are in De Jsis et 
Osiris; and Ovid is evidently familiar with him, though he refers 
to him but once (Jdis). 

Empedocles was, like Pythagoras, a mystic philosopher, and 


21 Cf. Diog. VIII, 77 (R. P. 162); Suidas, s. v. Empedokles. Cf. Diels, “Ueber 
die Gedichte des Empedokles,”’ Koenigl. Akad. Berlin, Sitzungsb., 1898, pp. 396 ff.; 
and John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy (1908), pp. 238 ff. 
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believed in the transmigration of souls. He preached a new religion 
of purity and abstinence as a means of securing release from the 
wheel of re-birth. It is possible that Spenser took from Empedocles 
this Pythagorean doctrine of re-birth, though he might easily meet 
the doctrine in a later form. However, it is worth noting that in 
the two poems of Empedocles the Pythagorean doctrine of pre- 
existence of souls is combined with the peculiar cosmogony that 
Spenser exhibits in his earlier accounts of origins. 

Asa physicist, Empedocles was not a monist. He might properly 
be called a pluralist, but certainly not an atomist. He took from 
Parmenides a conception of unalterable being, restating it over and 
over again. This doctrine influenced many later systems, including 
Lucretius’s, and recurs in several of Spenser’s poems. The dis- 
tinctive turn given it by Empedocles is a reconciling of unalterable 
being with the flux of Heraclitus. Nothing is created and nothing 
is destroyed, is the contribution of Parmenides. Yet things perish 
into one another, and birth and death are the mingling and separation 
of the eternal elements, is the statement of Empedocles under the 
influence of Heraclitus’s ‘‘eternal flux.”” This combination is a 
favorite with Empedocles—the eternity of substance, but the 
shift of form. Fragments 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 17, 21, and 34 are especi- 
ally devoted to the idea. A few illustrations follow: 


11 and 12. Fools! for they have no far-reaching thoughts—who deem 
that what before was not comes into being, or that aught can perish and 
be utterly destroyed. For it cannot be that aught can arise from what in 
no way is, and it is impossible and unheard of that what is should perish; 
for it will always be, wherever one may keep putting it. (R. P. 165a.) 

8. And I shall tell thee another thing. There is no coming into being of 
aught that perishes, nor any end for it in baneful death; but only mingling 
and change of what has been mingled. Coming into being is but a name 
given to these by men. (R. P. 165.) 

9. But, when the elements have been mingled in the fashion of a man 
and come to the light of day, or in the fashion of wild beasts or plants 
or birds, then men say that these come into being; and when they are 
separated, they call that woeful death. They call it not aright; but I too 
follow the custom, and call it so myself. 

17. And nothing comes into being besides these, nor do they pass away ; 
for, if they had been passing away continually, they would not be now, 
and what could increase this All and whence would it come? How, too, 
could it perish, since no place is empty of these things? They are what 
they are; but, running through one another, they become now this, now 
that, and like things evermore. (R. P. 166.) 
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21. Behold the sun, everywhere bright and warm, and all the immortal 
things that are bathed in heat and bright radiance. Behold the rain, every- 
where dark and cold; and from the earth issue forth things close-pressed 
and solid. When they are in strife all these are different in form and are 
separated ; but they come together in love, and are desired by one another. 

For out of these have sprung all things that were and are and shall be— 
trees and men and women, beasts and birds and the fishes that dwell in 
the waters, yea, and the gods that live long lives and are exalted in honour. 
(R. P. 166i.) 

For these things are what they are; but, running through one another, 
they take different shapes—so much does mixture change them. (R. P. 
166g.) 


The Lucretian passage ( I, 227-8), on nature’s dissolving things 
back into their first bodies but not destroying them, cited by Pro- 
fessor Greenlaw in his “Spenser and Lucretius,” page 454, as prov- 
ing Lucretius’s influence on Spenser offers no advance upon Em- 
pedocles; and if Spenser’s origins are to be found rather in Empedo- 
cles than in Lucretius, it would be better to attribute this also to the 
earlier source. 

Empedocles had a few original ideas, and achieved some further 
advance on earlier systems by new combinations of old ideas. The 
Eleatics had no explanation for motion. The problem bequeathed 
to Empedocles by Parmenides was, how to introduce any differences 
into the matter of an eternal and immovable sphere, and how to 
get motion and change into it. Empedocles denies unity of sub- 
stance,—that ‘all that is, is one,—and introduces a variety of ele- 
ments as first-beginnings (what Plato later called oroaxeta). The 
elements are eternal. ‘‘They are what they are.’’ But new forms 
are produced by mingling and separation of the elements. As 
Empedocles has four roots, and a mixture of them in place of the 
homogeneous or continuous mass of Parmenides, change and motion 
are now possible. 

Empedocles first introduces his four elements or “roots of all 
things” under mythological names, (in Fragment 6), as did many 
early philosophers in speaking of primary substances. But it is 
clear that they are not gods, for their nature is revealed ina later 
passage, Fragment 71: 


But if thy assurance of these things was in any way deficient as to how 
out of Water and Earth and Air and Fire mingled together, arose the 
forms and colours of all those mortal things that have been fitted together 
by Aphrodite, and so are now come into being. . . . . (Cf. Fr. 17.) 
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These elements are primitive material substances, but they are 
mingled together and form one all-including sphere. 

Spenser's elements are the same, as we have seen in “Mutabil- 
ity,” VII, 25, (quoted above on page 732), and in Colin Clout, 
847ff. They are the groundwork of all; they are eternal, and they 
are mingled in one body. ‘“‘Mutability,” (VII, 25), tells of the 
changes, as of fire to air, and concludes, 


Yet all are in one body, and as one appeare. 


It is true that these rather general ideas might have come to Spen- 
ser from several sources. I emphasize the resemblance to Empedo- 
cles in order to show that, in accepting this doctrine, Spenser is 
lined up with an Empedoclean position squarely opposed by Lu- 
cretius in his doctrine of origins. 

lt is the way in which the elements mingle and separate that 
makes unmistakable Spenser’s reliance upon Empedocles for his 
earlier cosmic theories. This influence was specially significant 
for Spenser’s earlier philosophy of life, since it is bound up with his 
whole conception of Love as the source of every living thing and 
indeed of the universe. Though later he outgrew this idea, he never 
completely lost it. His progression was rather toward a higher 
conception of this love, reaching its perfection near the close of 
his poetic career in the Hymnes of Divine Love. 

The distinctive doctrine which Spenser took over from Empedo- 
cles is that of Love and Strife as combining and disintegrating 
forces working the changes among the four elements. Given the 
four elements in the one sphere, no particular forms could arise 
without some means of separating the four elements and some 
other means of bringing them together in varying proportions. 
At the time Empedocles wrote, incorporeal forces had not been con- 
ceived. He therefore posited two more corporeal elements, Strife 
and Love. His descriptions of them equate them with the other 
four elements, but his accounts of their behavior prove that they 
were active forces or principles, agents disintegrating and recombin- 
ing the four elements. This was understood by Aristotle, who says 
(Met. A, 10, 1075, b3): ““The love of Empedocles is both an efficient 
cause, for it brings together, and a material cause, for it is a part 
of the mixture.”’ The elements are separated by Strife. Love then 
brings them together into a variety of new forms. There is a cyclic 
progress of disintegration and recombination. Aristotle also com- 
ments (Met. A. 4. 985 a21) on the fact that, in a sense, each o 
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these forces acts both to disintegrate and to recombine. For, when 
Strife breaks up the Sphere’ it disintegrates elements, but it com- 
bines when it brings together one element, Fire. And Love, though 
combining elements into one particular form, is also separating 
parts of the elements from their kind. The Love here described 
by Empedocles as an elemental substance is not usually thought 
to be the same as an attraction of like for like, to which also he 
assigns importance in formation of the world. But there is one 
passage in Fr. 21, quoted above, p. 736, which seems to suggest 
kinship at least. Fragments 16 and 17 give the best exposition of 
the function of Love and Strife among the elements. Fragments 
35 and 36 explain the cycles of domination of Love and Strife 
alternately; and 21, read after these, will become clearer as ex- 
plaining Strife and Love in the creation of the animal world. 


16. For of a truth they [Strife and Love] were aforetime and shall be; 
nor ever, methinks, will boundless time be emptied of that pair. (R. P. 
166c.) 

17. I shall tell thee a twofold tale. At one time it grew to be one only 
out of many; at another, it divided up to be many instead of one. There 
is a double becoming of perishable things and a double passing away. The 
coming together of all things brings one generation into being and de- 
stroys it; the other grows up and is scattered as things become divided. 
And these things never cease continually changing places, at one time all 
uniting in one through Love, at another each borne in different directions 
by the repulsion of Strife. Thus, as far as it is their nature to grow into 
one out of many, and to become many once more when the one is parted 
asunder, so far they come into being and their life abides not. But in- 
asmuch as they never cease changing their places continually, so far they 
are ever immovable as they go round the circle of existence. 

But come, hearken to my words, for it is learning that increaseth wis- 
Gis At one time it grew together to be one only out of many, at 
another it parted asunder so as to be many instead of one;—Fire and 
Water and Earth and the mighty height of Air; dread Strife, too, apart 
from these, of equal weight to each, and Love among them, equal in 
length and breadth. Her do thou contemplate with thy mind, nor sit 
with dazed eyes. It isshe that makes them have thoughts of love and work 
the works of peace. They call her by the names of Joy and Aphrodite. 
Her has no mortal yet marked moving round among them, but do thou 
attend to the undeceitful ordering of my discourse. 

35, 36. But now I shall retrace my steps over the path of song that I 
have traveled before, drawing from my saying a new saying. When Strife 
was fallen to the lowest depth of the vortex, and Love had reached to the 
centre of the whirl, in it do all things come together so as to be one only; 
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not all at once, but coming together at their will each from different 
quarters; and, as they mingled, countless tribes of mortal creatures were 
scattered abroad. Yet many things remained unmixed, alternating with 
the things that were being mixed, namely, all that Strife not fallen yet re- 
tained; for it had not yet altogether retired perfectly from them to the 
outermost boundaries of the circle. Some of it still remained within, and 
some had passed out from the limbs of the All. But in proportion as it 
kept rushing out, a soft, immortal stream of blameless Love kept running 
in, and straightway those things became mortal which had been immortal 
before, those things were mixed that had been unmixed, each changing its 
path. And, as they mingled, countless tribes of mortal creatures were 
scattered abroad endowed with all manners of forms, a wonder to behold. 
(R. P. 169.) 


The clearest expression of this doctrine by Spenser will be found 
in one of the early hymns, the Hymne in Honour of Love. Empedo- 
cles, in Fragment 16, said, “‘Strife and Love were aforetime and 
shall be ever.”’ Spenser portrays love as the eldest of the “heavenly 
Peares” in the Hymne in Honour of Love, 57ff.: 


For ere this worlds «till mouing mightie masse, 
Out of great Chaos ugly prison crept, 

In which his goodly face long hidden was 

From heauens view, and in deepe darknesse kept, 
Love.... 

Gan reare his head. 


Then follows an account of the conflict of Love and Strife in the 
creation of the world and its living forms. Love took wings and 
flew aloft. 


Then through the world his way he gan to take, 
The world that was not till he did it make; 

Whose sundrie parts he from them selues did seuer, 
The which before had lyen confused euer. 


The earth, the ayre, the water, and the fyre, 
Then gan to raunge themselues in huge array, 
And with contrary forces to conspyre 

Each against other, by all meanes they may, 
Threatning their owne confusion and decay: 
Ayre hated earth, and water hated fyre, 

Till Loue relented their rebellious yre. 


He then them tooke, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary dislikes with loued meanes, 
Did place them all in order, and compell 
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To keepe themselues withia their sundrie raines, 
Together linkt with Adamantine chaines; 

Yet so, as that in euery liuing wight 

They mixe themselues, and shew their kindly might. 


So euer since they firmely haue remained, 

And duly well obserued his beheast; 

Through which now all these things that are contained 
Within this goodly cope, both most and least 

Their being haue, and dayly are increast. 

Through secret sparks of his infused fyre, 

Which in the barraine cold he doth inspyre. 


Thereby they all do liue and moued are 
To multiply the likenesse of their kynd. 


Fragment 26, of Empedocles, tells the tale of conflict of Love and 
Strife again: 


For they prevail in turn as the circle comes around, and pass into one 
another, and grow great in their appointed turn. (R. P. 166c.) 

They are what they are; but, running through one another, they become 
men and the tribes of beasts. At one time they are all brought together 
into one order by Love; at another, they are carried each in different 
directions by the repulsion of Strife, till they grow once more into one 
and are wholly subdued. Thus in so far as they are wont to grow into one 
out of many, and again divided become more than one, so far they come 
into being and their life is not lasting; but in so far as they never cease 
changing continually, so far are they evermore, immovable in the circle. 


It will be noted that in Spenser’s story Love and Strife act among 
the elements just as in Empedocles’s, and we have the mixture, the 
subdual of Strife by Love, and the growing into one, the dependence 
of all creatures upon these elements and these activities for their 
coming into being, and(elsewhere in Spenser) the circle or wheel of 
existence. i 
The same theory of Love as pre-existent, as maker of the world 

and as opponent of Strife, and of the conflicts and combinations 
of the elements prefaces the theory of the creation contained in 
Colin Clout, 839ff.: 

For long before the world he was y’bore 

And bred aboue in Venus'bosome deare: 

For by his powre the world was made of yore, 

And all that therein wondrous doth appeare. 

For how should else things so far from attone 

And so great enemies as of them bee, 
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Be euer drawne together into one, 

And taught in such accordance to agree? 
Through him the cold began to couet heat, 

And water fire; the light to mount on hie; 

And th’heauie downe to peize; the hungry t’eat 
And voydnesse to seeke full satietie. 

So being former foes, they wexed friends, 

And gan by litle learne to loue each other: 

So being knit, they brought forth other kynds 
Out of the fruitfull wombe of their great mother. 


This looks like a re-working of the passage in the Hymne in 
Honour of Love quoted above. 

Empedocles’s doctrine of origins probably appealed to Spenser 
because it was mystical and poetic and agreed with his youthful 
convictions as to the all-importance of love. But with such a man 
as Burghley it may have helped to give him the reputation of 
a vain amatorious poet. 

In the Garden of Adonis, ‘“‘seminarie of all things born,’’ Venus 
is the mother of all forms, and Adonis the father (III, vi, 47). 
Possibly Fragment 17 of Empedocles throws a light on Adonis 
the father of all forms, who is subject to mortality and yet eternal 
in mutability. And it may be that the Boar imprisoned by Venus 
is a figure for Strife, the foe of Love. It will be noticed that in 
the kindred passages in An Hymne in Honour of Love, (lines 
87-90), Love chains up the contrary, striving elements. 

Many of the difficulties arising out of- Empedocles’s doctrines 
Spenser evades, being guided in this perhaps by thecriticism of Plato 
and Aristotle. Plato in his Laws condemns Empedocles for leaving 
no room for design, while Aristotle says he does not account for 
the chance that made the elements “run” in a certain direction. 
Empedocles believed in a God as well as gods, and in the im- 
mortality of the soul. He was mystical and intensely religious; but 
his cosmic origins leave loopholes for materialistic philosophers. 

Lucretius takes ideas from Empedocles and gives them an 
entirely new turn. Though he starts with something like atoms 
and rejects the elements as foundations, Lucretius develops 
chance-combinations of his first-beginnings as the order of 
creation, thereby definitely and intentionally eliminating design, 
and with it a creator’s mind and function. Also Lucretius, like 
Empedocles, has a doctrine approaching what came later to be 
called “survival of the fittest”; but his doctrine is not that of 
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Empedocles. A very brief sketch of the notions of Empedocles 
and Lucretius on this point will suffice to show that Spenser 
follows neither,—that he almost entirely evades the problem, 
touching it but once, very slightly, in such a way as to suggest 
Aristotle, rather than Empedocles or Lucretius, from both of 
whom Aristotle differed decidedly. 

Empedocles believed in abiogenesis, or spontaneous generation, 
as the origin of living forms. His account of trees as the first 
living, growing things, rising up because of the heat in the earth, 
so that they are parts of the earth just as embryos are parts of 
the uterus, is substantially the same idea as Ovid’s, as may be 
seen by comparing Fragments 77-81 of Empedocles with Meta- 
mor phoses, I, 370.% To account for similar ideas in Spenser, 
therefore, it is hardly necessary to turn to Ovid. 

Empedocles’s account of the creation of animals is peculiar. 
Animals first appear from the earth not as whole individuals but 
in parts: 


57. On it [the earth] many heads sprung up without necks and arms, 
wandered bare and bereft of shoulders. Eyes strayed up and down in 
want of foreheads. (R.P. 173a.) 

58. Solitary limbs wandered seeking for union. 

59. But as divinity was mingled still further with divinity, these things 
joined together as each might chance, and many other things besides them 
continually arose. (R.P. 173b.) 

60. Shambling creatures with countless hands. 

61. Many creatures with faces and breasts looking in different directions 
were born; some, offspring of oxen with faces of men, while others, again, 
arose as offspring of men with heads of oxen, and creatures in whom the 
nature of women and men was mingled, furnished with sterile parts. 
(R. P. 173b.) 

62. Come now, hear how the Fire as it was separated caused the night- 
born shoots of men and tearful women to arise; for my tale is not off the 
point nor uninformed. Whole-natured forms first arose from the earth, 
having a portion both of water and fire. These did the fire, desirous of 
reaching its like, send up, showing as yet neither the charming form of 
women’s limbs, nor yet the voice and parts that are proper to men. (R. P. 
173c.) 

22 On Empedocles’s account of the creation of living forms, we have the doxo- 
graphical tradition and the Aristotelian interpretations (as in the Treatise on 
Plants) to help out the fragments. The text of Aetios is quoted in part by J. Burnet 
in his Early Greek Philosophy. Aetios gives the clearest view of the four stages of 
life in accordance with the dominance of love and strife. I have not presented 
this because it is not in Spenser. 
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20. This [the contest of Love and Strife] is manifest in the mass of 
mortal limbs. At one time all the limbs that are the body’s portion are 
brought together by Love in blooming life’s high season; at another, 
severed by cruel Strife, they wander each alone by the breakers of life’s 
sea. It is the same with plants and the fish that make their homes in the 
waters, with the beasts that have their lairs on the hills and the seabirds 
that sail on wings.) R. P. 173d.) 


If we must have monsters as an origin of Spenser’s ‘“‘uncouth forms”’ 
among the created animals, we may find as good ones in Empe- 
docles as in Lucretius; but it is possible that the “great whales” 
of Genesis would do as well. 

The extraordinary beings that, according to Empedocles, were 
brought together by the play of love and strife became extinct 
unless fitted to support themselves and propagate. Others arose, 
by direct birth from the earth as before. Thus, in the cycle in which 
Love predominates there is a sort of survival of the fittest. It 
was in another cycle, or stage, presumably, that the whole-natured 
forms as yet undistinguished as to sex arose (See the end of Fr. 
61 and Fr. 62; and Cf. Plato, Symp. 189e). 

The features of Empedocles’s theory that can be called‘‘modern”’ 
or forward-looking are: the gradual development of life, the 
succession of plant and animal life, the weeding out of imperfect 
forms by a sort of natural selection, and the survival of the more 
perfect. The teleological conception had not yet risen. Naturally, 
there is no real evolution in such a doctrine, as we have series of 
new births direct from earth which do not involve perfecting 
one form progressively from a previous one in any way. 

Lucretius has an equally striking account of how Mother Earth 
produced the first races of men (V, 796 ff.): 


Then... . did the earth first give forth races of mortal men. For much 
heat and moisture would then abound in the fields; and therefore, wherever 
a suitable spot offered, wombs would grow attached to the earth by roots, 
and when the warmth of the infants, flying the wet and craving the 
air, had opened these in the fulness of time, nature would turn to that 
spot the pores of the earth and constrain it to yield from its opened veins 
a liquid most like to milk..... The earth .... of herself gave birth to 
mankind. 


Many errors of nature were produced at first, (V, 837-56. 
I summarize the passage): 


The earth then essayed to produce many monsters, things coming up 
with strange faces and limbs, the man-woman . . . . some things deprived 
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of feet, others lacking hands, .... or dumb,....orblind,.... or with 
limbs so bound that they could not live. All these the earth produced in 
vain, so that many races of living things died out, being unable to beget 
and continue their breed. 


Lucretius’s theory, then, provides for new experiments of nature 
and a sort of natural selection, but no gradual development of 
organic life by a succession of new forms rising one out of another 
with better adaptations, as in the theory of Aristotle. The new 
animals, according to Lucretius, arise directly out of earth. This 
is hardly as well fitted to be regarded as pointing forward to a 
doctrine of descent of forms on an improving scale as is the earlier 
and more fantastic theory of Empedocles. 

Now Spenser evidently had opportunity, by reading Empedocles, 
Lucretius, and Aristotle, to become acquainted with such pre- 
Darwinian notions as existed; and, as in at least four places he 
treats topics suitable for the introduction of such ideas, he might 
easily have displayed any “‘scientific’’ notions which he cherished. 
But there is no evidence that he had any clear conception of 
evolution of forms, or even of survival of the fittest. Spenser 
presents in ““Mutability’”’ two opposed views with regard to the 
round of animal creation, death, and birth. In VII, 18 the material- 
istic formula that he proposes to overthrow is stated by Muta- 
bility: the successive decomposition of forms into their substance 
and re-creation in new forms: 


And, being dead, 
To turne again unto their earthly slime: 
Yet, out of their decay and mortall crime, 
We daily see new creatures to arize; 
And of their Winter spring another Prime, 
Unlike in forme, and chang’d by strange disguise: 
So turne they still about, and change in restlesse wise. 


Here is no progress, even physical. But Nature replies, (stanza 
58) with a very brief suggestion that what seems mere change is 
after all, progress toward a goal. 
Being rightly wayd 

They are not changed from their first estate; 

But by their change their being doe dilate: 

And turning to themselves at length againe, 

Doe worke their own perfection so by fate. 


This is perhaps a faint glimmer of evolutionary doctrine, but by no 
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means derived from Lucretius. It suggests rather Aristotle,” 
who believed that a graded scale of living beings was produced 
by Nature. Each superior degree unites in itself the characters 
of the inferior degrees and adds its own peculiar, more excellent 
virtue. Man is distinct, having reason. Spenser also treats man 
as separate from the lower animals, for the same reason. The 
“dilating” of the being, and ‘“‘working their own perfection so 
by fate’ suggest that his treatment of progression of animal 
forms is based on Aristotle’s doctrine; but the passage is so brief 
and so general that one cannot be sure whether it was based on 
Aristotle’s doctrine in its first form or upon some later adaptation 
of it. In any case, it affords no evidence of any strong scientific 
spirit in Spenser. 

Spenser’s doctrine of abiogenesis might come from any one of 
several sources. The animals arise out of earthly slime in Colin 
Clout, 859ff., and in ““Mutability,”’ VII, 17-18. The account bears 
no resemblance whatever to Lucretius’s, and little to Empedocles’s. 
The clayey origins in Genesis would be as good a source as either 
of these. 

Mr. Greéenlaw sees in the emergence of forms in the Garden of 
Adonis, (III, vi, 37 and 38) a dependence on Lucretius in con- 
nection with the relation of form and substance: 


How closely Spenser studies even the phraseology of Lucretius is also 
illustrated by the passage already quoted in which he says that from the 
substances in chaos all things fetch their first being and borrow matter 
which, when it catches form and feature, 

Becomes a body and doth then invade 
The state of life out of the griesly shade,— 
on which compare 
At nunc seminibus quia certis quaeque creantur 
inde enascitur atque oras in luminis exit, 
materies ubi inest cuisque et corpora prima. (I, 169-71.) 


The figure which Lucretius uses for birth—atque oras in luminis 
exit—is, however, extremely common and wide-spread; if we 
start trailing it, we shall find that Lucretius may have himself 
taken it from Empedocles, Fragment 9, 


But when the elements have been mingled in the fashion of a man and 


%3 Aristotle is teleological, and objects to views such as Empedocles’s and 
Lucretius’s which make Chance rule combinations. His criticism of Empedocles’s 
principle of survival of the fittest is in his Physics, B, 8, 198b29 and his De Part. 
An. A, 1, 640 a19. 
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come to the light of day, or in the fashion of the race of wild beasts or 
plants or birds, then men say they come into being. 


Nor does the thought in the rest of the Spenserian passage fix 
Lucretius as the source of this common figure. Spenser’s state- 
ment (st. 37) is that matter comes out of chaos in the womb of 
the earth, while Lucretius states that everything comes from fixed 
seeds of its own kind; so that the context is closer to Empedocles 
than to Lucretius. But I, for one, should be willing to concede 
to either poet the power to originate that figure without any con- 
scious indebtedness. 

Another of the verbal and logical resemblances to Lucretius 
brought forward by Mr. Greenlaw may equally well be traced 
to other sources. In his article on “Spenser and Lucretius,” 
(pp. 449-451) he three times likens Spenser as an atomist to 
Lucretius, saying that the falling of Lucretius’s atoms into certain 
arrangements by chance is comparable with Spenser’s emer- 
gence of living forms from the substance, particularly in the 
expression that beings ‘‘catch form and feature.”” He goes on to 
say, (p. 451), 

That by “substaunce”’ Spenser meant the Lucretian atom is proved by 
the distinction he makes between these first-beginnings or materials of 
things, and the “forms” which result from combinations in this substance. 
The substance must “catch” form and feature before it invades the 
world of light. When ‘‘form”’ fades, the “‘substaunce” is not consumed 
but is merely altered to and fro. Spenser’s statement,— 

For every substaunce is conditioned 
To chaunge her hew, and sondry formes to don, 
Meet for her temper and complexion 
imitates almost verbally Lucretius, II, 1002-6, 
Et effit ut omnes Res ita convertant formas mutentque colores. 


But Spenser’s lines here show as close verbal resemblance to 
Empedocles, Fragment 71: 

But, if thy assurance of these things was in any way deficient as to 
how, out of Water and Earth and Air and Fire mingled together, arose the 
forms and colors (€t6n Te xp6at, Karsten text, no. 152) of all those mortal 
things that have been fitted together by Aphrodite, and so are now come 
into being. . 


And we should remember that Spenser’s groundwork is the four 
elements, and his creative principle is Love. Lucretius’s begin- 
nings are atoms, and the creative principle, Chance producing 
combinations. Not by explaining Spenser’s substance as the 
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Lucretian atom can one make it so. Nor is his “altering to and 
fro” the ceaseless activity of the atoms:*‘ it is merely the circle 
of life, the wheel of being. 

Spenser’s treatment of substance and of form is rather general. 
It is as near to Aristotle’s as to any other. In his Metaphysics, 
Aristotle places first among his fundamental principles, form, 
and second, matter. Form is the shaping-principle resulting in 
the realization or accomplishment (entelecheia, energeia, actus) 
of the possibility or potentiality inherent in the matter or sub- 
stratum. It is the form-principle acting on the matter that gives 
rise to individual forms. This is a tenet of many later philosophers, 
among them certain Arabians who transmitted Aristotle to the 
Middle Ages. Essentially in harmony with such a doctrine is 
Spenser’s declaration, “‘For soule is forme, and doth the bodie 
make.” 

Ronald B. Levinson, in an article® which appeared since this 
essay was written, traces Spenser’s idea to Bruno, interpreting 
the passage as showing a “conception of spiritual substance.” I 
doubt whether it shows anything more than is in Aristotle and 
some earlier philosophers. Mr. Levinson rightly says of the 
Spaccio of Bruno, which he quotes on p. 678, that Bruno in- 
cluded in his system an eternal spiritual substance together 
with an eternal material substance. But, however much alike 
they may look to a literary critic today, the “eternal spiritual 
substance” of Bruno and the “form-principle” of Aristotle were 
not in Bruno’s day regarded as identical; for this was the crucial 
point of controversy on which Bruno lectured in the colleges for 
many years and on which he discoursed in print, his contention 
being that Aristotle’s theory of the relations of form and matter 
made impossible the immortality of the individual soul, inas- 
much as the form-principle became a sort of accident. It was to 


% There is but one approach to atomism in Empedocles, and that is undoubtedly 
by an unconscious implication where, in Fragments 17 and 34, he describes the 
movements of the elements as “running through each other.” According to Aristotle, 
Empedocles explained mixture as due to symmetry of the “‘pores.’”’ As like bodies 
tend to have like “pores,” like bodies can mingle more readily. I have spoken of 
the “mixture” of elements as being taken over by Spenser in the early Hymne of 
Love, 91 ff., and elsewhere. It is possible that the need of selecting “likes” as mates 
expressed in the early Hymne of Beautie, 190 ff. may be due to Empedocles, as 
Fragments 22 and others in Empedocles have to do with the harmony of mating 
and mixing “likes.” 

% “Spenser and Bruno,” PMLA, XLIII (1928), 679. 
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correct this doctrinal error that Bruno proposed his eterna sustanza 
incorporea (a somewhat difficult philosophic conception). It will 
not do to say with Mr. Levinson (p. 678): “‘Here we have to do 
with substance in the Platonic and Aristotelian sense, spiritual 
substance or form, the reality of which is implied in Spenser’s 
description of the Garden and explicitly stated in his often quoted 
line, ‘For soule is forme and doth the bodie make.’”’ The error 
lies: (1) in equating Bruno’s spiritual substance with Aristotle’s 
form-principle; (2) in equating Plato’s and Aristotle’s ideas of 
substance; and (3) in finding in Spenser’s line the ‘eternal spiritual 
substance’ of Bruno. If Bruno’s spiritual substance were Aristotle’s 
form-principle, then Bruno would not be, as Mr. Levinson sug- 
gests, p. 679, first to find room in his system for the two substances, 
as they would then stand side by side as the first two principles 
in Aristotle’s Metaphysics, and there would thus be no occasion 
to resort to Bruno as a source or as an explanation of Spenser’s 
philosophy. 

The postulation of such an influence to explain a combination 
of Platonic and Lucretian ideas by Spenser is unnecessary, for 
the simple reason that such Lucretian ideas as appear in Spenser 
are traceable to earlier systems frequently combined with the 
Platonic, at least in part. I have tried to eliminate from Mr. 
Greenlaw’s list a number of supposedly Lucretian ideas. The 
notion of Chaos in Spenser, Mr. Levinson thinks, has been shown 
to be “ultimately Lucretian.’’ If one must have the ultimate, 
why not go back at least four more centuries, to Anaxagoras? 
Spenser’s Chaos in his works is a shifting, fanciful conception 
as much mythical as philosophic. Here are some of the things 
he says of Chaos: she is the mother of Earth; he is a terrorizing 
creature who may break his chains and bring back eternal night; 
and it is a dwelling-place of Demogorgon, and the home of the 
Fates. Why sit up of nights trailing Spenser’s Chaos to one author 
as a source? 

The resemblances which have been pointed out, at various 
times within the last forty years, between Bruno’s Spaccio and 
Spenser’s “‘Mutability” are not of much significance, even if the 
Spaccio were (as I think not) the earlier work. The assembly of 
the gods was a common literary device; Jove would naturally 
preside over such an assembly; and alteration or change was a 
very common theme of conversation in the Renaissance. Some- 
what more significant is the mention by one character in Spaccio 
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of a goal of perfection at the end of change; but this was a well- 
known Aristotelian conception and argues no more than common 
debt to Aristotle or his followers. The general subject-matter, 
the purpose, and the tone of Bruno’s ironic fable, the Spaccio, 
are quite remote from Spenser’s in the ‘Mutability” cantos. 

The points of resemblance between Spenser’s philosophy and 
Bruno’s are those in which they follow well-beaten paths; the 
points of difference appear wherever Bruno is independent and 
original. Not only is there no trace in Spenser of Bruno’s peculiar 
beliefs on astronomy and physics, but Bruno’s whole attitude 
toward the material world is at odds with Spenser’s, as one might 
expect from the sharp contrast between their temperaments and 
personalities and general philosophies of life. As Bruno traces 
his belief in transmigration to Pythagoras and other ancients, 
and as the idea is also in Plato, there is no need to assume that 
Spenser got it from Bruno. And a very careful sifting of the 
Platonic and neo-Platonic conceptions of Bruno and of Spenser 
(especially in the four hymns) in comparison with similar con- 
ceptions of Ficino, Pico, and Benivieni, would probably establish 
what has already been suspected, that many of these conceptions 
were standard in Italy and in England. 

Let us turn now to Spenser’s attitude toward things unseen. 
Mr. Greenlaw argues that Spenser aims, like Lucretius, to over- 
throw superstition based on ignorance connected with belief in 
the higher powers, immortality of the soul, etc., because Muta- 
bility says to Jove (‘“‘Mutability,”’ VII, 49): The things which we 
see not, how can we believe?’’* This is unlikely: first, because 
Spenser is not on the side of Mutability; and second, because he 
himself habitually believes in things unseen. The rest of his 
poetry declares him to be normally inclined to the acceptance of 
myths, to belief in the supernatural, to mysticism in general. 
It is by faith in the unseen, not by the evidence of the senses, that 
the conclusion in ‘“‘Mutability”’ is established. 

The remark of Mutability, then, accords rather with the begin- 
ning of Empedocles’s expression of his philosophical system in his 
poem on Nature. Fragment 2 rebukes those who will believe only 
what the senses tell them: 

For straitened are the powers that are spread over their bodily parts, 
and many are the woes that burst in on them and blunt the edge of their 
careful thoughts! .... Each is convinced of that alone which he had 


26 “Spenser and Lucretius,” Stud. in Philol., XVII, 461. 
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chanced upon as he is hurried to and fro, and idly boasts that he has found 
the whole. So hardly can these things be seen by the eyes or heard by the 
ears of men, so hardly grasped by the mind. 


That Spenser agreed with Empedocles is suggested by the proem 
to Book II of The Faerie Queene, against those who disbelieve 
the poet’s tale because it has not been experienced. Spenser 
asks (st. 3): 

Why then should witlesse man so much misweene 

That nothing is, but that which he hath seene? 


The next stanza goes on with the idea of Empedocles, that the 
senses are too blunt to report all there is to be known: 
Ne let him then admire, 
But yield his sence to be too blunt and bace 
That no’te without an hound fine footing trace.?’ 


Mr. Greenlaw says that, in the Garden of Adonis, Spenser 

alters in extraordinary fashion the Platonic and Christian idea of souls 
coming from a spiritual realm to inhabit mortal bodies to a conception 
as materialistic as that of Lucretius himself. For the chief point about the 
entire passage in Spenser is that these souls grow in the garden of Dame 
Nature in precisely the same manner as the flowers and trees and all the 
animals. The only supernatural agencies are Nature herself, personified in 
much the same fashion as Lucretius, with all his denial of the supernatural 
in life, personifies her, and the porter, Old Genius. Even this vague 
supernaturalism drops out of sight in the thirty-fifth stanza, about the 
infinite shapes of creatures, including monsters as well as men and the 
animals that survived, that grow in the Garden like plants springing from 
the earth. With this compare Lucretius, V, 795 ff.28 


As we have already seen (supra, p.727), Mr. Greenlaw, in his 
denial of supernatural agencies in creation, overlooked the presence 
of God the Creator in the very passage he was discussing. And, 
except for growing in a garden, man is mot treated by Spenser as 
on a par with the vegetable and lower animal life. There is a 
careful discrimination, in that a supernatural agent introduces a 
soul into him, and that soul has had pre-existence outside the 
garden. This difference is essential. It is one of the many points 
in which Spenser is absolutely at odds with Lucretius. 

Genius, who introduces the soul, is certainly intended to be a 
supernatural agent. Spenser contrasts with him the Genius who 

27 In fragment 101, Empedocles, in connection with his discussion of the senses, 


uses the dog tracking by scent. 
28 “Spenser and Lucretius,” Stud. in Philol., XVII, 445. 
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is porter of Pleasure and attends Venus as goddess of Fecundity 
in the Garden of Acrasia. Of this lesser and lower Genius he 
remarks: 

They in that place him Genius did call; 

Not that celestiall powre, to whom the care 

Of life, and generation of all 

That lives, perteines in charge particulare. 


It may be readily admitted that this account of how the soul got 
into man is not that of Genesis. For such an account one must 
turn to Spenser’s last hymn, which has been quoted above. The 
whole tale in the Garden of Adonis is mythical and allegorical. 
It is Greek and more or less pagan; and yet it carefully includes 
with the pagan powers a definite recognition of God the Creator. 

Proceeding with his argument that Spenser is as materialistic 
as Lucretius, Mr. Greenlaw (p. 459) discusses and quotes from 
““Mutability”, VII, 18: 


All that earth produces, however fair, must decay, and being dead, must 
turn again into earthly slime (the first-beginnings, or substaunce) out 
of which new creatures arise. So also, the beasts that perish, and men 
who pass from youth to age and then to death,— 

Ne doe their bodies only flit and fly 

But eeke their minds (which they immortall call), 
on which it may be remarked that Lucretius’s chief argument against the 
immortality of the soul, in his third book, is that the mind decays with the 
body as extreme old age comes on. 


Here, as usual in treating Mutability, Mr. Greenlaw attributes 
to Spenser allegiance to the materialistic Mutability who is over- 
thrown at the end of the debate—in spite of the ‘act that the poet 
in his own person expresses a hope of eternal life with God. But 
if Mr. Greenlaw does not notice God here, as he evidently did not 
in the story of creation in the Garden of Adonis, it is still hard 
to see how he can represent Spenser as believing that the mind 
dies with the body—in the face of his account of transmigration 
of souls in the Garden of Adonis. There is no possibility of har- 
monizing these contrary beliefs in the mind of a poet who is sane. 

With Spenser’s garden of eternal souls, existing apart from 
the bodies for thousands of years, compare Lucretius’s teachings 
on the human soul. To Lucretius the mind and soul seemed one 
united substance, alike mortal. The soul is “fine and formed of 
minute bodies,’”—more minute than those of water, mist, or 
smoke. At death the soul vanishes more easily than mist or smoke. 
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It “is shed abroad and perishes.”’.... ‘‘For when the body that 
serves for its vessel cannot hold it . . . . how can you believe that 
this soul can be held by any air?” (III, 418. Cf. Epic. ap. Diog. 
L. x. 64ff.) ‘The mind cannot come into being alone without 
the body nor exist far away from the sinews and blood. It must 
more strenuously be denied that it can abide out of the body.” 
(V, 124-7). 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Greenlaw does not take seriously Spen- 
ser’s use of the Pythagorean doctrine of transmigration of souls. 
More orthodox views of the life of the soul apart from the body 
may be found at the end of ““Mutability”, in An Hymne of Heavenly 
Love, and in the elegy Daphnaida, which is within a year of the 
date of publication of the Garden of Adonis. Daphne says, line 


268, 
The messenger is come for mee, 
That summons souls unto the bridall feast 
Of his great Lord. 


She goes then to rest in the abode of the blest, free from care and 
woe, where saints and angels praise God eternally. Is this like 
Lucretius? And what of the thirty to forty lines of orthodox 
Christian consolation over Dido’s death in the November eclogue 
of the Calender? 

The two stanzas of the Garden of Adonis which present a 
Pythagorean doctrine of transmigration of souls (III, vi, 32 and 
33) have been traced by Professor Greenlaw and others to Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, Bk. V, Plato’s Republic, and Plato’s Timaeus. I 
have shown elsewhere that the Constancy of Lipsius has pre-existent 
souls ‘trailing clouds of glory’ from a heavenly home. Any or all 
of these Spenser may have known, and he may also have known 
Pythagoras. Or, he may have derived the idea from Empedocles, 
as it is the fundamental idea underlying his Purifications. Frag- 
ment 115 presents it in part: 


There is an oracle of Necessity [an Orphic personage], an ancient 
ordinance of the gods, eternal and sealed fast by broad oaths, that when- 
ever one of the daemons, whose portion is length of days, has sinfully 
polluted his hands with blood, or followed strife and forsworn himself, he 
must wander thrice three thousand years from the abodes of the blessed, 
being born throughout the time in all manners of mortal forms, changing 
one toilsome path of life for another. For the mighty Air drives him into 
the Sea, and the Sea spews him forth on the dry Earth; Earth tosses him 
into the beams of the blazing Sun, and he flings him back to the eddies of 
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the Air. One takes him from the other, and all reject him. One of these 
I now am, an exile and a wanderer from the gods. 


Fragments 125 and 126 seem to continue the theme: 


From living creatures he made them dead, changing their forms. 
.... [The goddess] clothing them with a strange garment of flesh. 


Spenser’s stanzas (III, vi, 31 ff.) have the notion of an eternal 
decree of fate, the idea of punishment in rebirth, the long period 
of years between the changes of state, and the perpetual wheel of 
existence of the soul and rebirth in mortal shape: 
Old Genius the porter of them was, 
Old Genius, the which a double nature has. 


He letteth in, he letteth out to wend, 
All that to come into the world desire; 
A thousand thousand naked babes attend 
About him day and night, which doe require 
That he with fleshly weedes would them attire: 
Such as him list, such as eternall fate 
Ordained hath, he clothes with sinfull mire, 
And sendeth forth to live in mortall state, 

Till they againe returne backe by the hinder gate. 


After that they againe returned beene, 

They in that Gardin planted be againe; 

And grow afresh, as they had neuer seene 

Fleshly corruption, nor mortall paine. 

Some thousand yeares so doen they there remaine; 

And then of him are clad with other hew, 

Or sent into the changefull world againe, 

Ti'l thither they returne, where first they grew: 
So like a wheele around they runne from old to new. 


For the “‘sinfull mire’ and the “fleshly corruption,” Empedocles 
would be a good source, inasmuch as the whole aim of ‘iis Puriji- 
cations is to show that by purifications and abstinence only can 
one hope to get rid of sin and escape the wheel of life, i.e., rebirth 
in mortal form. On the garden of souls, Mr. Greenlaw’s suggestion 
of debt to Plato’s meadow seems reasonable. Aristotle, like 
Plato, believed in a pre-existence. He thought a part of the soul, 
the mous (reason) was pre-existent, and entered from without 
(De. gen. animal. II. 3). Whether Spenser was influenced by 
Pythagoras, by Empedocles, by Ovid, by Plato, or by Aristotle, 
he at least was presenting a doctrine radically opposed to the 
position of Lucretius. 
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Professor Greenlaw hints that Spenser’s gods are much like 
those of Lucretius. It is true, Spenser, like most poets of his age 
who were saturated with Greek mythology, has certain decora- 
tive gods and goddesses who are of no significance as deities. 
They appear in some poems alongside of God, the Creator, es- 
tablisher and ruler of the universe. But they are not treated in 
at all the same way, being handled in the conventional mythical 
fashion of the ancient Greeks. In “Mutability”, Jove, in the body 
of the poem, is, I believe, the same as the “great Sabbaoth God” 
in the poet’s own remarks at the close; but he is called Jove 
earlier because of the myth in which he appears— of a Titaness 
attempting to unseat him. Let the reader who thinks Lucretius’s 
gods are Spenser’s endeavor to imagine Lucretius praying for 
rest in eternity with “that great Sabbaoth God.” Lucretius 
expects his soul to ‘ooze out’ and perish like smoke, just as his 
body ‘rots in noisome stench.’ 

Empedocles had both little gods and a big God. The little 
gods are no gods, in effect, for, though long-lived, they eventually 
perish. But the big God of the Purifications is worth a glance, 
for he is no anthropomorphic conception but a spiritual principle 
that animates the universe. Some have said he is a sun god; but 
in any case he is interesting in connection with a poet whose final 
conception of God is that Sapience is his chiefest attribute. 


Fragment 133. It is not possible for us to set God before our eyes, or to 
lay hold of him with our hands, which is the broadest way of persuasion 
that leads into the heart of man. 

134. For he is not furnished with a human head on his body, two 
branches do not sprout from his shoulders, he has no feet, no swift knees, 
nor hairy parts; but he is only a sacred and unutterable mind flashing 
through the whole worlc with rapid thoughts. (R. P. 180). 


Many have felt that there was something “all wrong” with 
Spenser’s God. Perhaps that was part (a small part) of Burghley’s 
objection to him. In his early philosophy, the probable point of 
objection was the idea of Love as creator and ruler of the world. 
There are two aspects of this idea, even in the earlier poems; for 
Love is occasionally treated in a sensuous, ‘‘amatory” fashion, 
and at other times as a principle, not of the flesh. Throughout his 
life Spenser seems to have felt a need of balancing his interests 
in the lower and the higher forms of love. In his youth he is far 
less sensual than the average poet of his day, and is already aware 
that Love should be refined; yet he is alive to its sensuous aspects 
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and writes hyperbolic praise of Love as creating the world and 
ruling it. Even today persons may quote the scriptural texts, 
“He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is Love’ (I, 
John 4:8), and ‘‘God is love, and he that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God” (4:16), without meaning to assert that Love is God, or even 
that God is Love in any ordinary human sense. This is, perhaps, 
the shock that Spenser gave in his early career,—Love is God. 
This is why he wished to republish the amatory hymns of his 
youth. It was not that they were gross in their conception of 
human love, for they were not; but human love had apparently 
been elevated to a place which only divine love should occupy. 
That is corrected by the addition of An Hymne of Heavenly 
Beautie, which emphasizes God’s love of the world in sending 
his only begotten son,—a poetical sermon on the text of I John, 
ch. 4. And Venus is here put down in her proper place, (lines 211- 
217). Her beauty cannot “once come near” that of Sapience, the 
“soueraine dearling of the Deity.” In this the final stage of the 
poet’s philosophy supreme Wisdom is the most significant attribute. 
It may be that some persons, after reading the last two hymns, 

will still find Spenser lacking in his conception of God. He is not 
like the God of some Sunday-school children,—a benevolent old 
gentleman with a long white beard: nor is he like Herrick’s God, 
one who may be praised for his “round and smooth hands”’ that 
drop gifts freely; nor does he seem to take a personal interest in 
seeing to it that the poet has his “beloved Beet.” He does not 
even clap his hand on Spenser’s shoulder and call him, “My 
child!’ as does Herbert’s God. He is an awe-inspiring deity who 
rules the universe with infinite love and infinite wisdom. The last 
hymns describe him, but not photographically. His face is too 
glorious for mortal sight, as we see in An Hymne of Heavenly 
Beautie, lines 127-9: 

The meanes therefore which unto us is lent, 

Him to behold, is on his workes to looke, 

Which he hath made in beauty excellent. 


The poet when he wrote the last two hymns had his answer to 
what troubled him in ‘“‘Mutability”—how to have absolute faith 
in God as creator and maintainer of the universe, and how to 
justify God’s ways. He was now under the influence of Platonic, 
Aristotelian, and Christian thought.” 


29 In his conception of God he is a little like Empedocles and more like the stoics. 
The stoic God is a diety which permeates the world as a creative fire, an all- 
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Plato is specifically referred to in the Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, 
lines 82-4, where Spenser accepts the Idea rejected by Aristotle 
as having a separate existence. Miss Winstanley and others have 
so fully discussed the Platonic influence on these hymns that it 
is unnecessary to go into the matter here. In his physics, Spenser 
was much more influenced by Aristotle, but in his spiritual phil- 
osophy, it is clear that Plato dominated him. 

In the Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, the passage on God’s relation 
to the firmament might well be on the text of the nineteenth 
Psalm, I, ““The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork.”” The cosmic theory in this hymn, as 
in ‘‘Mutability,” is essentially Ptolemaic as to its major outlines, 
but the particular turn of interpretation is Aristotelian. According 
to Aristotle, the degrees of perfections of things vary with remote- 
ness from the direction of God; for God moves the world from its 
circumference (Cf. Spenser, ll. 72-5). The motion is communi- 
cated from the outer sphere to the next (Cf. Spenser, 1. 74). As 
God acts directly on the firmament of the fixed stars (Sp., 1. 67), 
their motion is superior to that of the planets, and the lower 
regions show imperfections (Sp., 1.65). These ideas of Aristotle 
seem to inspire the beautiful lines of the Hymn, 36-77. 

Perhaps I should consider, in connection with Spenser’s nature 
philosophy, Mr. Greenlaw’s attribution to Alanus de Insulis of 
considerable influence on Spenser;?® but space permits only a 
brief noting of the points of contact. Alanus is a mystic, who 
repudiates Chance. He is of a school of philosophers radically 
opposed to Lucretius. Mr. Greenlaw has good evidence that 
Spenser knew Alanus; and it is reasonable to suppose that Alanus 
would appeal to him. But the resemblances seem to me by no 
means so marked as they do to Mr. Greenlaw. Let us take his 
own account of De planctu naturae: 

Disorder in the realm of man is contrasted with the harmony of the 
heavens, but earthly chaos has come through man’s disobedience, and 
Nature renders judgment..... Both poets represent her purpose to be 
to quell disorder and to rebuke the degeneracy of God’s works from their 
first excellence. .... Alanus asks why she, a stranger from the skies, has 
sought the earth. To this the goddess replies that it is because of the 
transgression of the earthly sphere, the disorder in the ordering of the 
world, the carelessness of government, the unjustness of laws, that she 


pervading breath, the soul and reason of all (Justus Lipsius, Physiologia stoicorum, 
Antwerp, 1610). Lipsius himself emphasizes wisdom as a chief attribute of God, 
in his Constancy. 

30 “Some Old Religious Cults in Spenser,” Stud. in Philol., XX (1923),216 ff. 
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has been forced to descend. Thus the argument, the scene, and the mis- 
sion of the goddess are the same in both works. 


But in Spenser’s ‘“‘Mutability,’’ Nature comes for no such reason. 
She is made judge of a debate as to whether Change rules, or God. 
There is degeneracy of things, but this is due to Mutability, not 
to the sin of man (See VI, 5 and 6). Nature does not come down 
to rebuke man for disobedience and sin, nor does she so rebuke 
him. She does not complain that ‘‘God’s finest work, man, has 
been degenerated by sensuality’”—partly because constancy in 
‘“‘Mutability” has no relation whatever with chastity. The poem is 
on another subject. The De planctu has affinities with the House 
of Alma, rather than with ‘““Mutability.”” The one important point 
of contact is that Alanus repudiates Change; but this resemblance 
would hardly appeal to Mr. Greenlaw who believes that Spenser 
lined up with Mutability. 

As to the description of the goddess Nature in Alanus’s De 
planctu, the resemblance seems to me general, rather than detailed. 
Thin garments and flowers at her feet Nature ought to have. 
As to the veil, for all Mr. Greenlaw’s ingenuity, Alanus’s Nature 
is not veiled. On the contrary, she is revealed in most elaborately 
detailed description. The nearest resemblance is that some say 
Spenser’s deity was veiled because her face was like that of a lion. 
And Alanus’s Nature wore a crown with one jewel in front which 
blazed with a form like a lion. The height, the veiled face, the 
suggestion of terror, the doubtful sex of Spenser’s mysterious 
Nature are not accounted for in the pictorially elaborate and 
outright description by Alanus. The attendance of Genius upon 
Nature in Alanus may be significant for another poem, the 
Garden of Adonis passage. Also the epithet Great Mother may 
have been derived either from Alanus or from Lucretius,—if it is 
necessary to trace a source for this denomination of the earth. 

Mr. Greenlaw’s tracing of the pageant of the seasons and the 
hours, etc. to Ovid, Met., Bk. 2, in his article on Spenser and 
Lucretius, (p. 457), seems very plausible. For the eternal flux 
Ovid could serve as a source, though Empedocles is more likely, 
on account of the other ideas taken over from Empedocles as 
outlined above. I see no special reason for seeking in Ovid’s 
Pythagorean doctrine the source of Spenser’s. 

My main interest in this article has been to refute the conclusion 
that Lucretius had a dominating influence on Spenser’s philosophy 
of life, either early or late. A few points of contact may be granted. 
Even if Spenser had not used the invocation to Venus, as Mr. 
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Greenlaw points out, one should concede an initial probability 
that Spenser would read and enjoy Lucretius as a poet and that 
the emphasis on Venus in Lucretius might appeal to Spenser in 
his youth. Possibly this combined with Empedocles’s elevation 
of Love to the position of creative force to influence Spenser 
in his youthful hyperbolic praise of love. There may possibly 
be some reminiscence of Lucretius (I, 225, 229, 1131-2, and V, 
828-35) in Spenser’s treatment of Time as the enemy of forms 
(Faerie Queene, III, vi, 39, 40, 41), though Spenser’s application 
of the notion is not strikingly similar to that of Lucretius. Lipsius’s 
Constancy presents a closer analogue to Spenser, on the same 
theme. Moreover, the idea was very common in Renaissance 
literature, so that the establishment of a definite source is difficult. 

Mr. Greenlaw’s attempt to derive from Lucretius Spenser’s 
conception of the ceaseless warfare between life and death*! 
seems not very convincing. Lucretius seeks to show in the closing 
lines of Book II that the world is gradually growing old, wearing 
out,—an idea which Spenser might perhaps approve, though it 
is not the same as that in the Spenser passage compared, which 
deals with the constant succession of forms taking temporary 
shapes out of imperishable matter. 

It may be admitted that Spenser, like Lucretius, seems to have 
held that things in general were growing worse. For this he was 
rebuked by Harvey in his letter of criticism on Mutability, and 
Harvey probably knew something of the tendencies of Spenser’s 
mind. The early “ruins and downfall” poems and the proem 
to Book V of The Faerie Queene show a lack of temperamental 
optimism, and his attempts at a political career were not likely 
to brighten his spirits. Harvey opposes the recent views of Bodin 
to Spenser’s notion of the Golden Age as being the first state. 
In this opinion Spenser had large company. The matter is argued 
in Lipsius’s Constancy, Lipsius’s conclusion being substantially 
that of Bodin,—that the present is the golden age. Empedocles 
(Purifications, Fragment 128) gives a view of the Golden Age, 
which was the age of Pythagoras, when Queen Kypris ruled and 
all was love and peace and harmony. Empedocles also has recur- 
ring cycles of dissolution and constant warring against Strife, 
the disintegrating force. But Spenser’s temperament and experi- 
ence may well account for his long held view that the world 
was growing worse, though the reference to the Golden Age as 
in the dim past was very common at the time. 

81 “Spenser and Lucretius,” p. 453. 
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If the influence of Lucretius is traceable in Spenser, it is to be 
recognized perhaps in a similar emphasis on Venus; in a tendency 
to lament the changes of Time and sigh for the Golden Age; and 
in a contrary reaction upon his materialistic philosophy as some- 
thing to be refuted, as in the discussion of the changing elements 
in “Mutability.” 

On the other hand, Lucretius is not the source of Spenser’s 
theory of origins of things, nor of his religious convictions. The 
impossibility of any such dependence arises from these facts: 

1. Lucretius is an atomist. Spenser starts with the elements, 
following Empedocles, whom Lucretius has rejected. 

2. Lucretius is opposed to the principle of two-fold couplings of 
elements which Spenser takes from Empedocles as creative 
activities. 

3. Lucretius has no place for such forces as Love and Strife in 
conflict in creation, as has Spenser, following Empedocles. 

4. Aside from abiogenesis, which Empedocles has also, Spenser’s 
notion of animal creation shows no resemblance to Lucretius’s. 

5. The one modern note in Lucretius, the approach to a definite 
doctrine of “survival of the fittest,” does not appear in Spenser. 

6. Lucretius’s ruling force in creation is Chance. To this 
Spenser is opposed. Lucretius sees no design; Spenser sees a goal 
of perfection. 

7. Lucretius denies God as creator, as divinity, and as revealed 
in Nature. Spenser affirms all this. 

8. Lucretius denies immortality of soul, including pre-existence, 
after life, and ability of soul to exist apart from the body. Spenser 
believes in all these. 

9. Lucretius has no Heaven; Spenser has. 

10. Lucretius is a materialist, opposed to all that is mythical 
or mystical, or supernatural. Spenser revels in the ideas which 
Lucretius regards with disgust or contempt. 

It would be difficult to’ find in the whole history of philosophic 
and scientific thought an author who held more views contrary 

( to Spenser’s than did Lucretius. 

In conclusion, I would say that I do not think that Spenser 
was at all scientific in his tendencies, except that he had a certain 
interest in astronomy. On the other hand, I am disposed to give 
him credit for a slightly saner combination of philosophical notions 
than has sometimes been attributed to him. 

EveLYN MAy ALBRIGHT 

University of Chicago 
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XXXI 
NOTES ON MARLOWE’S HERO AND LEANDER 


RITICS have frequently remarked upon the Ovidian eroticism 

which Marlowe introduces into his poem, and which is 
quite lacking in the sober Greek original. A few particular parallels 
have been noted between Hero and Leander and Marlowe’s earlier 
translation of Ovid’s A mores,' and this article collects some more. 
As the two works are commonly placed at the beginning and end 
of Mariowe’s career, the close verbal resemblances suggest that 
he had a good memory or was rereading his translation when 
writing Hero and Leander.” 


My words shall be as spotlesse as my youth, 
Full of simplicitie and naked truth. (Hero and Leander i. 207-8). 


Accept him that wil serue thee all his youth, 
Accept him that will loue with spotlesse truth..... 


My spotlesse life, which but to God giues place, 
Naked simplicitie and modest grace. (Elegies i. 3, p. 4). 


The rites 
In which Loues beauteous Empresse most delites, 
Are banquets, Dorick musicke, midnight-reuell, 
Plaies, maskes, and all that sterne age counteth euill. 
(Hero and L. i. 299 ff.) 


Festiuall dayes aske Venus, songs, and wine, 
These gifts are meete to please the powers diuine. (EI. iii.9, p. 77) 


Beautie alone is lost, too warily kept. (Hero and L. i. 328). 
Unmeete is beauty without use to wither. (EI. ii. 3, p. 33). 


This last is of course a commonplace. 
Compare Hero and Leander, ii. 291-6, 314, 317, 324, with: 


1G. Lazarus, Technik und Stil von Hero and Leander (Bonn, 1915), points out 
the following: 

Marlowe i. 231 ff. and Elegies i. 8, ll. 51 ff. (Lazarus, p. 94). 

Marlowe ii. 141 ff. and El. ii. 19 and iii. 4 (Zbid., p. 101). 

Marlowe ii. 225 and El. i. 8, 1. 63 (Ibid., p. 77). 
These three belong to Leander’s speeches against virginity. Miss Lazarus also 
notes many parallels between the poem and the Metamorphoses. 

2 Quotations from Hero and Leander are from the Works of Marlowe (ed. Brooke) ; 
those from Marlowe’s Elegies of Ovid from the reprint of Etchells & Macdonald, 
London, 1925. 
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And striuing thus as one that would be cast, 
Betray’d her selfe, and yelded at the last. 
Stark naked as she stood before mine eye, 
Not one wen in her body could I spie..... 


I cling’d her naked body, downe she fell. (El. i. 5, pp. 7-8). 


But as her naked feet were whipping out. (Hero and L. ii. 313). 
With that her loose gown on, from me she cast her, 
In skipping out her naked feete much grac’d her. (E/.iii.6,p.71). 


Dang’d downe to hell her loathsome carriage. 
(Hero and L. ii. 334). 
And early mountest thy hatefull carriage. 
(El. i. 13, p. 23, Ad Auroram). 


Thus Marlowe seems to have drawn for phrases or passages 
upon El. i. 3, 5, 8, 13; ii. 3, 19; iii. 7, 9. It is generally believed 
that the Elegies, on account of their ‘“‘boyish stiffness of expres- 
sion,. . .. metrical inexperience, and defective scholarship,” belong 
to the poet’s Cambridge days.’ On the other hand it is generally 
believed that Hero and Leander was his latest work and was 
interrupted by his sudden death. But some scholars, such as L. 
Chabalier (Héro et Léandre, Paris, 1911), have urged that this 
poem also was written in Marlowe’s university period. The reasons 
given are the probable distractions of dissipation and dramatic 
writing in London, the immaturity of much of the poem, the 
contemporary habit of beginning a poetic career with such an 
experiment, and so forth. The internal evidence supports both 
views. There is certainly in parts of Hero and Leander a great 
advance in poetic mastery, yet it need not presuppose any long 
interval—witness the swift maturing of the equally precocious 
Keats. And in any age but the Elizabethan the waywardness 
and the conceits of the poem would point to youth. The passages 
cited above, which echo all sections of the Elegies, do not, to be 
sure, take one very far. Yet poets are not greatly given to perusing 
their juvenilia, and these parallels, along with the general simi- 
larity in erotic tone, may at least suggest a query whether the 
Elegies and Hero and Leander could have been somewhat nearer 
each other than the beginning and end of Marlowe’s career. 

Some other miscellaneous parallels may be worth recording. 

The rather unusual epithet “proud” which Marlowe applies 


3 Brooke, p. 554, Cf. Dyce; Bullen—‘‘a somewhat earlier date” [than 1587]; 
D.N. B., etc. 
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to Adonis (1. 14) might be a recollection of Adlington’s Golden 
Ass (ed. Seccombe, 1913, p. 48): “As the proude yonge man 
Adonis was torne by a Bore.” 

Since Leander’s sentiments on love and virginity (which, of 
course, are partly Ovidian) are commoner in English poetry after 
than before Marlowe, it might be worth while to quote a passage 
with similar ideas and illustrations from Warner’s Albion’s England 
(c. 24 of Book v, which appeared in 1589): 


Let Nature hide her barren formes 
And imperfections thus, 
And in such puritanes as thou 
Commend her skill to us. 


Thou wrongest Nature, molding thee 
To molde by thee as faer..... 

Shouldst thou but dreame, what marriage were, 
Thou would’st not liue a maid..... 


Too too much 
Thou dotest on virginitie. .... 


Els what should meane this penning up, 
Such vowing, and these vailes, 

Since vessels onely are of worth 
That beare in stormes their sailes.... . 


Her red disperst in shadowed white 
Did adde to either more, 

To her of beautie, and to him 
Loue greater than before. 


She claimes the place’s priuiledge, 
Ana faintly cites a tex: 

She pleades her birth too bace, and playes 
The No. I of her sex, 


And fighteth as she would be foyl’d..... 
(Chalmers, English Poets, IV, 565) 


With these lines one may compare Marlowe, ll. 203-4, 252, 
304-8, 262-4, 225-8, 181-2, 342-4, ii. 294 ff. 

In his preface to Hoby’s Courtier (Tudor Translations, p. 
Ixxx) Sir Walter Raleigh suggested that some of Marlowe’s lines 
(167 ff.) were based on The Courtier (p. 48). This may strengthen 
the possibility that Marlowe based ll. 267-8 on The Courtier 
also: 
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Marlowe: By which alone, our reuerend fathers say, 
Women receaue perfection euerie way. 

Courtier (p. 226): For that in this act, the woman rece;veth of the man 
perfection, and the man of the woman imperfection. (A marginal note 
refers to Aristotle.)* 

Marlowe’s description of the nurse (ll. 353 ff.) seems to be 
drawn from the epistles of Hero and Leander in the Heroides, 
especially xix. 25, 45. Other items apparently from the Heroides 
are as follows: 

Marlowe, ii. 150 ff. and Her. xviii. 47-8, 53. 

Marlowe, ii. 205, and Her. xviii. 49. 

Marlowe, ii. 206, and Her. xviii. 84.5 

Miss Lazarus notes (p. 61) that the robe of Venus in Lodge’s 
Glaucus and Scilla (1589) had embroidered on it ‘‘the yong Adonis 
wrack,’”’ and that Hero’s robe also has a picture of Adonis. It 
would be likely that Glaucus and Scilla, the first Italianate mytho- 
logical poem, which influenced Shakespeare, would also influence 
Marlowe. But whatever general inspiration Marlowe might 
have got from Lodge’s pretty and invertebrate piece, the only 
other tangible possibility seems to be this not very rare sentiment: 

Marlowe, ii. 139-40: But loue resisted once, growes passionate, 
And nothing more than counsaile louers hate. 

Lodge (ed. Gosse, p. 20):....mnor words, nor weeping teares 
Can fasten counsaile in the louers eares. 


Mr. Einstein (Italian Renaissance in England, p. 354) thought 
that Marlowe’s account of Leander’s swim, especially ii. 162, 
might owe something to Bernardo Tasso’s poem on Hero and 
Leander. But I find no other resemblance, and Marlowe, whose 
unaided imagination was capable of associating mermaids with 
the sea, might have got the suggestion from less remote sources.® 


4 Of course the notion was not uncommon. In The Petite Pallace of Pettie his 
Pleasure, which took the story of Sinorix and Camma from pp. 236-7 of The 
Courtier, the same dictum is quoted and attributed to Aristotle (ed. Gollancz, I, 82). 

5 Other borrowings from these two epistles are noted in Jellinek, Die Sage 
von Hero und Leander in der Dichtung, (Berlin, 1890). 

6 Heroides xviii. 131-2 and xix. 199 refer to dolphins and fish. There are general 
pictures of sporting Nereids and Tritons in Adlington’s Golden Ass (ed. Seccombe, 
p. 101), Glaucus and Scilla, pp. 22, 25, 28, and Faerie Queene III. iv. 31 ff. With 
Spenser Upton compares Jliad xviii. 35 ff. and Georgics iv. 317. F. Pintor (Delle 
liriche di Bernardo Tasso, Pisa, 1900) mentions the nereids in Catullus’s Marriage 
of Peleus and Thetis. One may note also the association with Leander’s swim of 
dolphins and nymphs in Wotton’s Courtlie Controversie of Cupid’s Cautels, 1578, 
pp. 135-6, and of a dolphin in the English translation of Boccaccio’s Amorous 
Fiammetta, 1587, p. 110. 
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Since these miscellaneous parallels belong only to the category 
of possibilities there may be no fall from grace if a rather remote 
one is added. Jellinek (p. 22) suggests that Hero’s fright at 
Leander’s appearance was a reminiscence of the Nausicaa episode 
in the Odyssey. The following extract from a popular book, if it 
adds nothing to Marlowe, may at least confirm a point of feminine 
psychology, for the heroine, like Hero, “screeches,”’ takes refuge 
in bed—a proceeding which M. Chabalier finds incompatible with 
Hero’s innocence—and tries to escape, but is pulled back: 


Danes was so sore abasshed whan she felt herself so kyste/that she 
crept wyth in the bedde. Iupiter nyghed neer so fer that he descourid her 
face for to speke to her/wherof she beyng a frayd opend hereyenand 
whan she wiste that hit was Iupiter/and was allone by her bedde side/she 
made a ryght grete skryche and crye/whan Iupiter herd this crye he was 
not right well assured . . . . he sprange in to the bed and laye by her side. 
how well that she wythsayd and wythstode hit wyth alle her myght 
Thanne sayde the mayde that she was betrayed And wepynge tenderly 
she wende to haue fled and dide her beste to haue gon away. But Iupiter 
toke good hede/And at the lepe that she supposid to make caught and 
helde her by the Arme/And made her to lye down agayn And beclypt 
her and kyste her agayn. And so appesed her in suche facion that she 
left her wepynge. (Caxton, Recuyell, ed. Sommer, I, 129) 


And after that one should make an end. 
Dovuctas BusH 


University of Minnesota 











XXXII 
THE AUTHENTIC TEXT OF TITUS ANDRONICUS 


T WAS in 1905 that Mr. Evald Ljunggren, Librarian of Lund 
University, collated the newly discovered copy of the first 

quarto of Titus Andronicus with the quarto of 1600, and pub- 
lished his list of variant readings.! Forty-seven of his readings 
involved more than mere variations in spelling and punctuation, 
and, of these, fifteen had been anticipated by the ingenuity of 
earlier scholars. One variant was a misprint, and thirty-one 
offered material for the consideration of the textual critic. But 
although these readings have been available to the scholarly 
world for a quarter of a century, editors have shown a marked 
hesitancy in introducing them into the traditional text of the 
play. The Neilson text, published the following year, incorporates 
only four,? although twenty-two are listed in the notes. In the 
Tudor edition of 1913 Professor Elmer E. Stoll adopted as many 
as twenty-one,’ and in his notes included five others. But in the 
Yale Shakespeare issued in 1926, Mr. A. M. Witherspoon accepts 
none of the recovered variants, and in his notes leaves twenty- 
seven unmentioned. Basing his text almost entirely upon the 
First Folio, Mr. Witherspoon, I take it, assumes either that the 
editors of one or more of the editions following the first quarto 
had had access to the original Shakespearean manuscript or 
Shakespearean annotations, or else that Shakespeare himself 
did the revising. 

The purpose of the present paper is to show, on the contrary, 
that the poet was neither directly nor indirectly concerned with 
any of the modifications subsequent to 1594; that, accordingly, 
all of the recovered variants, save the obvious misprints, can be 
safely adopted; and that, as long as the unique copy of the first 
quarto remains inaccessible, the only satisfactory text of Acts 
I, II, IV, V, and of the first scene of Act III,‘ must be one based 
upon the second quarto after it has been modified by these readings. 


1 Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XLI, 211-5. 

2 Those that I have numbered, in Table I, 4, 15, 25, 50. 

3 Table I, Nos. 4, 5, 8, 12, 15, 20, 23, 24, 25, 30, 31, 32, 38, 39, 43, 46, 47, 48, 
50, 51, 52. 

* The second scene of Act III, appearing for the first time in 1623, presents other 
problems, which are discussed later in this article. 
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When one brings together the quartos of 1600 and 1611,5 the 
Folio of 1623, and the list of the first quarto readings, one can 
without difficulty trace the evolution of the accepted text. That 
the first quarto stood copy for the second, the second for the third, 
and the third for the First Folio, is evident from the consistent 
repetition of variants throughout successive editions, from the 
successful correction of only the more obvious of the earlier errors, 
and from the progressive variations traceable in a few striking 
instances. 

Five misprints in the first quarto were corrected by the second 
printer; 13 new errors were made; 28 minor variations were 
introduced ; and 6 passages more than a line in length were modified. 
Setting aside for the time being the consideration of these longer 
passages, I endeavor in the following table to present graphically 
the significance of the lesser readings. Mr. Ljunggren has per- 
mitted me to examine photographic reproductions of seven’ of 
the seventy-seven pages of the unique copy of the first quarto 
and from them I have collected five other variants not listed by 
him, one of which alone (No. 11) will have significance for future 
editors. These five I mark with asterisks. The table thus contains 
all the variations between the first and second quartos that I 
have been able to discover, exclusive of those slight modifications 
in spelling and punctuation that would not be distinguished 
in a modernized edition of the play. The later history of these 
readings I indicate in the last two columns, Column 3 containing 
the further changes made in the third quarto and the First Folio, 

5 I my collating I have made use of the Praetorius facsimile of the Quarto of 
1600, and of the copy of the Quarto of 1611 in the possession of the Elizabethan 
Club, of New Haven, Connecticut. For the use of this latter I wish to express 
my thanks to the members of the club and to the Librarian, Professor Andrew 
Keogh. 

“1 am not concerned here with the history of the play previous to its first 
appearaiice in print. 

7 (1) The title-page, (2) the first page of the text, containing the half-title at 
the top, “The most Lamen-/table Romaine Tragedie of/Titus Andronicus: 
As it was Plaide by/the Right Honourable the Earle/of Darbie, Earle of Pem- 
brooke,/ and Earle’ of ;Sussex’ .their/Seruants, ” and concluding with line 14, (3) 
I, i, 166-200, (4) 1 i, 201- 234 (thirty- five’! lines as printed i in QU, (5) I, i, 235-269, 
(6) II, iii, 200-234, "and (7) the final’ | page, *probably~K. ‘ verso,"containing the last 
31 lines of the text, V, iii, 170-200, and obviously a left-hand page. Several of these 
photographs have been reproduced in Swedish periodicals. Nos. 1 and 7 appeared 
in The Illustrated London News, CXXVI, 185 (Feb. 11, 1905). The unique copy of 
the first quarto is in the possession of Mr. Henry Clay Folger, of New York City, 
and is not at present available for examination. 
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and Column 4 those emendations of later editors that were ac- 
cepted by W. J. Craig in the Oxford Shakespeare of 1902. This 
edition I take as representing the standard text just previous to 
Mr. Ljunggren’s discovery, and itsline-numbering I follow through- 
out. To facilitate a perusal of the table obvious errors among the 
variants are displayed in bold-face. The absence of an entry 
in the third or fourth columns indicates that the earlier reading 
was taken over unchanged. 


TABLE I 
Q: Q: Q;&F; Oxf’d,1902 
: Ti, 35 (discussed later) 
2 90 thedead dead the dead Qs 
3 122 yourGothes you Gothes your Goths 
4 131 Wasneuer.... Waseuer.... 
barbarous. barbarous? 
5 162 thisearth the earth 
6 214 thy friends thy friend thy friends 
7 219 yee you 
8 224 our your 
9 226 Tytus Raies Tytans raies 
10 230 sors[?]*8 sort 
11 264 changeofwar* chance of war 
12 477 dool I doe 
13 II,i, 26 thywitswants thy wit wants 
14 80 propose, propo [sic] propose, Qs 
15 II,iii, 147 awomanspittie awomanpitty 
16 208 Exit after line Exit after line 208 
207* 
17 222 bereaudinblood embrewed heere 
18 231 Priamus* . Piramus 
19 III,i, 126 likemeadowes in Meadowes like meadows 
20 209 wouldst would wilt F; 
21 225 sighs doth sighes doe 
22 IV,i, 49 thyannoie thine annoy 
23 106 ourlesson you lesson your lesson Qs; 
24 109 base bad 
25 117 my message thy message 
26 IV,ii, 7 whats what what’s Qs; 
27 21 arcu arcus arcu 
28 59 thy thine 


8 The final letter of “sors” and the initial letter of “‘seleeues’ have been so 
nearly obliterated by attempted emendation as to render my reading of them 
highly uncertain. It is at least clear that the former is not a ¢ and the latter is not 
an ¢. 
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29 IV, iii, 46 big-boand-men  big-bond-men _bid-bon’d-men F 
30 V,i, 27 Dame dam 

31 96 which had that had 

32 107 thatletter the Letter 

33 114 creuice creuie Creuice F, 

34 133 haystalkes® haystakes haystackes Q3 

35 V,ii, 19 Thou Thon Thou Qs 

36 23 trenches trenchers trenches Q3 

37 42 mine thine mine Q; 

38 71 humors fits 

39 106 shalt maist 

40 113 towards toward, towards Qs; 

41 137 abide bide abide 
42 140 Yeeld Yeede Yeelde Q; 

43 142 knew....supposd know... .suppose 

44 157 Murderand Rape Murder, Rape 

45 V,iii, 25 (discussed later) 

46 93 (discussed later) 

47 130 (discussed later) 

48 164 (discussed later) 
49 181 seleeues [?]** releeues 

50 195 rauinous hainous 

51 196 weede weeds 

52 200 (discussed later) 


A glance at the table will show that neither Q; nor F; derives 
directly from Q,, for in all cases but one (No. 40) in which a choice 
between Q; and Q, is possible, the Q2 forms are followed, and the 
only instances of a return to Q, by either Q; or F; involve the 
correction of obvious errors. Furthermore three of the manifest 
errors of the Qe text are corrected in neither Q; or Fj, and three 
other instances show Q, acting as intermediary between Q, and 
one of the two later editions: 


20 wouldst> would> wilt 
23 our lesson>> you lesson> your lesson 
34 haystalkes> haystakes> haystackes f 


More significant is the deduction to be drawn from a comparison 
of Q: and Q:. Disregard the six longer passages, and you will 
find in these columns no evidence to indicate the outstanding 
superiority of either text. Eighteen variations are cases of obvious 
error in one edition or the other, and of the remaining 28, only 5 


® Wright’s English Dialect Dictionary gives “‘stalk” as a recognized Hertfordshire 
variant of “stack” or “shock” (of corn, etc.). 
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involve a specific change in meaning. In general, the variations 
affect the use of auxiliary verb and demonstrative pronoun, or 
have to choose between ¢hy and thine, and which and that. The 
five exceptions are scarcely more significant: 


11 change of war> chance of war 

17 bereaud in blood>embrewed heere 
24 base> bad 

38 humors> fits 

50 rauinous> hainous 


At first sight, Item 17 might suggest the superiority of Qe, ‘“em- 
brewed heere” being certainly more intelligible than ‘“‘bereaud in 
blood.”’ 
Quarto, 1594; IT, iii, 222-4 
Lord Bassianus lies bereaud in blood, 
All on a heape like to a slaughtered Lambe, 
In this detested darke blood drinking pit.'° 





But the phrase in Q: leaves the origin of the earlier reading un- 
explained. If it arose, as seems likely, through a printer’s mis- 
reading of the author’s manuscript, one may easily conjecture 
that the manuscript read “‘bedaub’d in blood” (as in Romeo and 
Juliet, III, ii, 55), or ““bedew’d in blood” (as in Richard IT, III, 
iii, 99). Either of these phrases is more vivid than the reading 

of Q2. 
Passing from the second quarto to the third, one may note 
19 errors corrected," 16 new errors made, 56 minor variations 
introduced, 4 stage-directions changed slightly, 3 new ones in- 
serted to make explicit stage-business already implied in the 
text, and 16 speech-headings altered, though in only two cases, 
with a change of speaker.* No new passages are included, and, in 
two instances, a line has been omitted, to the distinct detriment 
of the text. These changes need not detain us. The correcting 
of the errors and the introducing of the new stage-directions 
and speech-headings are not Seyond the compass of an intelligent 
printer, while the other alterations effected in the play are so 


10 This passage is copied from one of Mr. Ljunggren’s photographs. 

1 The third quarto and First Folio variants are listed in two tables at the con- 
clusion of this paper. 

12 An indentation, but no speech-heading, appears in Q: (I, i, 474), where the 
obviously correct AJ appears in Q;. The last two lines of a speech of Marcus An- 
dronicus in Q: (IV, i, 77) are transferred to Titus in Q; so that the tribune may not 
be burdened with two consecutive speeches. 
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slight™ as to show, when considered together, no manifest superi- 
ority, and ought therefore, in no instance, be accepted. Mr. 
A. W. Pollard has demonstrated the worthlessness of all early 
readings not occurring in the one edition closest to the manu- 
script of the author, unless there is proof of subsequent access 
to the original manuscript, and he thus establishes the folly of 
accepting particular early variants on the ground of their esthetic 


appeal alone. 
The transition from the third quarto to the First Folio brought 


13 Of the 56 variations that are neither obvious errors nor simple corrections, 
seven alone rise to the distinction of a change in meaning: imperious>imperiall; 
seruile>idle; Nymph>Queene; aged eyes>noble eyes; catch> finde; mourning> 
mournefull; and the passage (III, i, 33-7) discussed in note 14. “Queene” in the 
third item was undoubtedly carried down from “Queene”’ in the line of the text 
immediately preceding. 

4 That this transition, in all probability, did not involve an examination of 
either Q,; or Q:; is evident (a) from the close following of the Q; text by the Folio 
editors, even to the carrying over of occasional errors; (b) from the fortuitous 
nature of the very few instances in which F; agrees with Q: rather than Qs; and (c) 
from five groups of readings that show Q; as intermediate step between two 
extremes: 

I,i, 154, drugges>grudgges>grudges 
IV, iv, 92, seede>feede>foode 
II, iv, 41, Accraftier Tereus, Cosen hast thou met Q2 
_ Acraftier Tereus hast thou met Qs 
A craftier Tereus hast thou met withall F; 
V, iii, 109, I am the turned forth Q: 
and I am the turned forth Q; 
And I am turned forth F, 
III, i, 33-7, Why tis no matter man, if they did heare 
They would not marke me, or if they did marke 
They would not pitty me, yet pleade I must, 
And bootlesse vnto them. 
Therefore I tell my sorrowes to the stones, Q2 


Why tis no matter man, if they did heare 

They would not marke me, or if they did marke, 

All bootlesse vnto them. : 
Therefore, I tell my sorrowes bootles to the stones, Qs 


Why ’tis no matter man, if they did heare 

They would not marke me: oh if they did heare 
They would not pitty me. 

Therefore I tell my sorrowes bootles to the stones, F; 


This last item is the only indication that I have been able to discover of a possible 
connection between Q» and F;. One can see that the direct cause of the later con- 
fusion was the dropping of a line in Qs, but it is not easy to determine whether the 
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with it the correction of 12 earlier errors and the introduction of 


’ no less than 48 new ones. Five single lines were at that time 


dropped, clearly by chance, from the text; two lines of doubtful 
value were added, although neither of the two lines omitted in 
the third quarto was restored; and 69 single words and phrases 
were so slightly modified as to produce no marked change in the 
meaning of their sentences. Seventeen stage-directions were 
emended; 19 new ones were added; and 31 speech-headings were 
altered, with a change of speaker in but four cases. The play was 
divided into acts, although not into scenes, and a complete scene 
of 86 lines (III, ii) was included for the first time. Few of these 
items possess significance for the present investigation. The 
correcting of existing errors and the omitting of the five single 
lines could easily have been the work of the 1623 printer. The 
two added lines and the 69 minor alterations are inconclusive 
when considered by themselves, as are also the 27 speech-headings 
altered without change of speaker. In these latter, for instance, 
the Moore becomes Aron; the Queene becomes Tamora; the King 
becomes Sat.; and Puer becomes Boy. The four speeches attri- 
buted to new speakers are but slightly more important. In I, 
i, 368, 3. Sonne reads 1. Sonne. In I, i, 474, All is changed to Son. 
The Romaine of V, iii, 176, is increased to the plural Romans. 
And the confusing and clearly corrupt speech-heading at V, iii, 





restoration of ‘They would not pitty me’’ in 1623 represents an examination of 
the Q: text, or merely a happy guess on the part of the Folio editors. At least the 
omitted line was not restored by them. 

% The most striking of these minor modifications are the following: peoples 
Tribunes>Noble Tribunes; dririe>sudden; petty>pretty; iet>set; yellowing> 
yelping; scrowle>scowle; ply >play; and two items that call for further comment: 

(a) III, i, 281-2 (Armes Q,Q3> things F;) 
And Lauinia theu shait be imployde in these Armes, 
Beare thou my hand sweet wench betweene thy teeth. 
I agree with the Cambridge editors that “Armes” of 281 was probably a correction, 
inserted in the MS. by a reviser to replace “‘teeth”’ of 282, and that the first printer 
carelessly included it in the wrong line through his failure to notice that “teeth” 
had been crossed out. My own reconstruction of the two lines as they originally 
stood, however, is this: 
And Lauinia thou shalt be imployde in this, 
Beare thou my hand sweet wench betweene thy teeth. 
(b) V, ii, 17-8 (that accord Q.Q3>it action F) 
No not a word, how can I grace my talke, 
Wanting a hand to giue that accord. 
I accept Pope’s emendation, “give it that accord,” as the probable reading of the 
MS. 
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73, Roman Lord, is slightly improved by being altered to read 
Goth. The importance of the Folio readings, in short, can be 
determined only by an examination of the altered stage-directions 
and of the one added scene. 

The 19 directions newly inserted in the First Folio comprise 
seven Flourishes,” five cases of Exeunt or Exeunt omnes," two 
cases of Winde Hornes (II, ii, 10; II, iv, 10), one Aside (IV, iv, 35), 
A long Flourish till they come downe (I, i, 233), and three sentences 
that make explicit stage-business implied in the text: Boths 
[sic] fall im (II, iii, 245), Manet Lucius (III, i, 287), and A Table 
brought in (V, iii, 25). They are thus the sort of annotations that 
a prompter might have jotted down on the margin of a printed 
copy of the play that he was using as prompt book, although 
some of them could equally well have been added by a literary 
editor. 

Of the 17 directions deriving from the quartos and modified 
in the First Folio, four are probably misprints. The coffin of Act 
I (I, i, 149) is made Coffins eighty lines after it has been intro- 
duced as a single casket. The correct phrase of 1611, Exit all but 
Marcus and Titus (I, i, 390), is compressed in 1623 to the single 
word Exit. The ends of the arrows of Act IV (IV, iii, 1) become 
end in the First Folio. And, in the same act, Exit (IV, iv, 112) is 
illogically substituted for the earlier Exeunt. Two stage directions, 
abbreviated in the Folio, suggest the accidental omissions of a 
typesetter: 


Exit Titus sonnes with Alarbus (Qq; I, i, 129). 
Exit Sonnes with Alarbus (F). 


Enter Tamora alone to the Moore (Qq; II, iii, 9). 
Enter Tamora to the Moore (F;). 


Four others, enlarged in the Folio with a slight gain in definite- 
ness, suggest somewhat the prompter’s hand: 


Marcus Andronicus with the Crowne (Qq; I, i, 17). 
Enter Marcus Andronicus aloft with the Crowne (F;). 


Enter Titus Andronicus and his three sonnes, making a noyse with hounds 
and hornes (Qs; II, ii, 1). 

Enter Titus Andronicus and his three sonnes, making a noyse with hounds 
and hornes, and Marcus (F;). 


6 T,i, 1, 63, 149, 398; V, i, 1, 164; V, iii, 15. 
17 II, iii, 306; II, iv, 10; III, i, 16; V, ii, 166; V, iii, 204 (Exeunt omnes). 
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Exit (Qq; II, iii, 208). 
Exit Aaron (F)). 


Enter Marcus from hunting (Qq; II, iv, 10). 
Enter Marcus from hunting, to Lauinia (F;), 


More suggestive of the hand of the prompter are the four stage- 
directions in which new words and phrases have been substituted 
for earlier ones. I have, in these excerpts, indicated the added or 
modified words by the use of square brackets. 


sound Trumpets (Q3; II, i, 1). 
Flourish (Fj). 


Trumpets spund (Qq; IV, ii, 48). 
Flourish (Fj). 


Sound trumpets (Qq; V, iii, 25). 
Hoboyes (F). 


Enter the Tribunes and Senatours aloft: And then enter Saturninus and 
his followers at one doore, and Bassianus and his followers, with Drum and 
[Trumpets] (Qs; I, i, 1). 

[Flourish.| Enter the Tribunes and Senators aloft And then enter Saturn- 
inus and his Followers at one doore, and Bassianus and his Followers [at the 
other), with Drum & [Colours] (F)). 


The newly added Colours and Hoboyes of these last two selections 
give the only definite indication that I can find throughout the 
four editions of any change in stage properties between 1594 
and 1623. The three remaining stage-directions alone offer evi- 
dence of literary revision. 


Sound Drummes and Trumpets, and then enter two of Titus sonnes, [and 
then] two men bearing a Coffin couered with blacke, then two other sonnes, 
[then] Titus Andronicus and then Tamora the Queene of Gothes and her two 
sonnes, Chiron and Demetrius, with Aron the More, and others, as many as 
can be, [then] set downe the Coffin, and Titus speakes (Qs; I, i, 69). 

Sound Drummes and Trumpets. And then enter two of Titus Sonnes; 
[After them,] two men bearing a Coffin couered with blacke, then two other 
Sonnes. [After them,] Titus Andronicus, and then Tamora the Queene of 
Gothes, & her two Sonnes Chiron and Demetrius, with Aaron the Moore, and 
others, as many as can bee: [They] set downe the Coffin, and Titus speakes 
(F;). 


Exeunt/sound Trumpets, manet Moore (Qs; II, i, 1). 
Exeunt./Actus Secunda./Flourish. Enter Aaron alone (F;). 


Enter [Lucius sonne] and Lauinia running after him, and the boy flies 
from her with his bookes under his arme (Q3; IV, i, 1). 
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Enter [young Lucius] and Lauinia running after him, and the Boy flies 
from her with his bookes onder his arme (F 1). 


The change in the first passage reveals a desire to avoid the 
repeated then; the second passage exhibits an alteration made 
necessary by the introduction of act divisions; and the last 
merely normalizes the designation of the boy known in other 
stage-directions as Young Lucius. I can therefore see in all these 
altered and added stage-directions evidence of nothing more than 
the briefest literary revision, the growing use of the term Flourish, 
two changes in stage-properties, and a more complete marking of 
exits and entrances. 

There remains the single added scene—a scene that sounds 
to me, as I read it, genuinely Shakespearean. But yet I see no 
reason why its Shakespearean quality need confer authenticity 
upon the other changes of the First Folio. There are even slight 
indications that it can be considered a thing apart from the rest 
of the play. The speeches of Titus are here labeled An. through- 
out—a speech-heading found nowhere else in the four editions. 
The scene itself is the only one in this rapidly moving tragedy 
entirely devoid of external action, the plot being advanced no 
whit by the killing of the fly or by the laments of the aged warrior. 
And it is the only scene in the last three acts in which the theme of 
revenge does not predominate. Titus appears here in his most 
sentimental and least vengeful mood, able at the end to forget his 
tormentors and wander off with his daughter to read with her 
“sad stories chancéd in the times of old.” 

Although the circumstances producing the scene cannot be 
definitely determined, it is possible to suggest two ways by which 
it might have come from Shakespeare to the editors of the First 
Folio without, at the same time, involving the poet in the other 
changes of the 1623 text. Dr. W. W. Greg suggested, in a note 
on Titus Andronicus in his edition of Henslowe’s Diary, that there 
may have been, in the year 1594, two distinct versions of the play, 
both descending from the Pembroke copy bought by Henslowe 
the preceding Fall, one of them revised by Shakespeare for the 
Chamberlain’s Company, and preserved in manuscript, the other 
revised by some unknown writer for the Sussex Company, and 
printed in successive quartos. The first copy, according to Dr. 

8 But if Mr. W. J. Lawrence is correct in supposing that music between the 
acts was a late innovation in the public theatres, this notation, too (Actus Secunda), 
may have originated with the prompter. 
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Greg, may have perished in the Globe fire of 1613, and the Cham- 
berlain’s Men may have been forced to buy a copy of the rival 
version—in its 1611 edition— into which they inserted from 
memory the one striking scene not represented in the Sussex play. 
This printed copy, with a single sheet of manuscript between its 
leaves, would have been taken over by the Folio editors, and would 
thus have effected the union of the third quarto variants with the 
manuscript scene that marks the 1623 edition. 

My own hypothesis posits the first quarto as Shakespeare’s 
revision of 1594—with no rival version in existence—and suggests 
that, some time between that year and his death, he added a 
second scene to Act III with the idea of giving the actors playing 
Titus and Marcus richer parts. Such a theory would account for 
the absence of external action in the scene and for the other slight 
differences suggesting a superfluous addition inserted into a 
finished play. The Chamberlain’s Company might have used 
as prompt book either the complete manuscript of the play or the 
various printed editions in turn, with the manuscript scene in- 
serted. If one assumes them to have used the complete manu- 
scripts, the subsequent union of the third quarto variants with the 
new scene could have been effected by the desire of the Folio 
editors to set type from the printed text, a rapid collation of which 
would have revealed this added scene as the only important 
variant between the playhouse copy and the most recent edition 
of the play. 

But although the Folio editors showed themselves successful 
in discovering the authentic manuscript of this scene, they give 
no proof of having had access either to the complete manuscript 
of the play or to a printed copy containing Shakespeare’s marginal 
corrections. If they were indeed so fortunate, they neglected to 
make an adequate collation of it, for all the changes appearing 
in their edition may be attributed to variations introduced by 
printers, to jottings made by prompters and stage-managers, and, 
in a very few instances, to the improvements of a prosaic editor. 

I turn back, therefore, to the only group of important altera- 
tions made in the text of the play—the six passages more than a 
line in length which appeared in the first quarto and were modified 
in the second. If Shakespeare’s hand is to be seen anywhere as 
reviser, it must be seen here. And inasmuch as the revision falls 
between 1594 and 1600, during the period when the dramatist 
was apparently rewriting Love’s Labour’s Lost, All’s Well that Ends 
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Well, Hamlet, and his series of historical plays, it would seem, at 
first sight, highly probable that he might also have touched up 
the first edition of a play which had been in print since 1594, 
and which, it is safe to assume, was still produced on occasion. 
But the existing evidence will not support such a theory. I have 
been able to determine by counting lines the original position on 
the printed page of these passages, and, as a result, Iam persuaded 
that Shakespeare can have had no connection whatsoever with this 
revision, and that its origin is to be sought rather in certain physical 
defects in the first quarto. 

It appears from the photographs that Mr. Ljunggren let me 
examine that in the first quarto one of these passages stood near the 
center of the second page; that four others stood at or near the foot 
of the last four pages; and that the remaining one was printed 
two pages earlier. It seems unlikely that a dramatist bent upon 
artistic revision would limit his work on a play of such marked 
crudity to the seven pages at the beginning and end of the book, 
and, in the case of four of them, would rewrite only those passages 
that were printed opposite each other near the foot of the page. 
On the other hand, if the particular copy of the first quarto that 
came into the hands of the second printer had happened to lose 
the lower parts of its last two leaves, one could understand how 
four of the passages, recurring at almost exact page-intervals, 
came to be rewritten. And when one compares the two versions 
of these four passages one notes that in each the later version is 
distinctly lacking in poetic power.'® 

Two of the passages originally appeared at the foot of the two 
pages printed on the last leaf of the book. Each extended from 
the 31st line on its page to the foot. I print them here in their two 
versions, placing within square brackets the altered words of each, 
and, in the 1594 versions, indicating the position of the foot of the 


page.?” 


19 It is this poetic inferiority of the later versions—together with the absence 
of Shakespeare’s name, as author or reviser, from a title-page of James Roberts’ 
printing as late as the year 1600—that prevents me from considering Shakespeare 
himself the one who patched up this mutilated copy. The only bit of evidence 
that I can see in support of such a possibility is the somewhat Shakespearean 
quality of the new conclusion to the play, and even this can be explained in other 
ways —as due to Shakespearean imitation, or to late Elizabethan tragic convention. 

20 For the spelling and punctuation of the earlier version of lines 160-4, I 
have been obliged to follow the quarto of 1600. The remaining lines of the earlier 
version are copied from Mr. Ljunggren’s notes and photographs. 
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Quarto, 1594; V, iii, 160—9 (recto) 

Lucius. Come hither boy come, come and learne of vs 
To melt in showers, thy Grandsire lou’d thee well, 
Many a time he daunst thee on his knee, 
Sung thee a sleepe, his louing breast thy pillow, 
Many a [storie] hath he told to thee, 
[And bid thee bare his prettie tales in minde,] (line 31) 
[And talke of them when he was dead and gone.] 

[Marcus. How manie thousand times hath these poore lips, ] 
[When they were liuing warmd them selues on thine,] 
[Oh now sweete boy giue them their latest kisse,] (foot of page) 

V, iii, 195-200 (verso) 
As for that [rauinous] tiger Tamora, 
No funerall right, nor man in mourning [weede,] 
No mournefull bell shall ring her buriall 
But throw her forth to beasts and birds to pray, 
Her life was beastlie and deuoide of pittie, 
And being [dead let birds on her take] pittie. (line 31) 
[Exeunt.] 
[Finis the Tragedie of Titus Andronicus.} (foot of page) 


Quarto, 1600 

Lucius. Come hither boy come, come and learne of vs 
To melt in showers, thy Grandsire lou’d thee well, 
Many a time he daunst thee on his knee, 
Sung thee a sleepe, his louing breast thy pillow, 
Many a [matter] hath he told to thee, 
[Meete and agreeing with thine infancie,] 
[In that respect then, like a louing child.] 
[Shed yet some small drops from thy tender spring,] 
[Because kind nature doth require it so,] 
[Friends should associate friends in griefe and woe.] 


As for that [hainous] Tiger Tamora, 

No funerall right, nor man in mourning [weeds,] 
No mournfull bell shall ring her buriall. 

But throw her forth to beasts and birds to pray, 
Her life was beastly and deuoide of pitty, 

And being [so, shail haue like want of] pitty. 
[See iustice done on Aron that damn’d Moore,] 
[By whom our heauie haps had their beginning:] 
[Than afterwards to order well the state,] 

[That like euents may nere it ruinate.] 


[FINIS] 





win 
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The poetic superiority of the first quarto text in this passage 
requires no demonstration. Now let us suppose that in the copy 
which was being used for setting up the second quarto, the lower 
part of the leaf had been mutilated in such a way that only the 
beginning and end of the last line remained legible. The print-shop 
reviser, not knowing that this formed the final line of the play, 
might have “‘restored”’ the text by adding four lines in imitation 
of the Shakespearean manner. But his restoration can hardly be 
regarded as successful: he proceeded again to pronounce sentence 
on Aaron, twenty lines after he had been finally disposed of; he 
failed to restore the quibble on beasts and birds of the original; 
and he removed from its emphatic position the rhyming of the 
word “‘pittie” with itself which originally closed the play. 

The final stage direction ‘“‘Exeunt” and the explicit: “Finis 
the Tragedie of Titus Andronicus,’ which were also presumably 
lost by the mutilation of the leaf, are omitted in the second quarto, 
which concludes abruptly with the single word ‘‘FINIS.” Except 
on this hypothesis, it is difficult to explain this omission, since 
the second printer (with a single exception to be considered pre- 
sently) followed the stage-directions of his original verbatim. He 
even preferred to copy it for his half-title: ‘‘As it was plaid by the 
Right Honorable the Earle of Darbie, Earle of Pembrooke, and 
Earle of Sussex theyr Seruants,’”! rather that reproduce his own 
title-page, on which the names of the three companies were trans- 
posed, and the name of the Chamberlain’s Company was added. 

Two of the other modified passages of Act V occur 72 and 37 
lines earlier than the first of the passages discussed. Since the 
four complete pages reproduced by Mr. Ljunggren contain 35 
lines each, as against the 34 lines of the second quarto, one may 
calculate that these passages were printed near the foot, but not 
at the foot, of the pages appearing on the two sides of the penulti- 
mate leaf of the play. Presumably the printer found here a three- 
cornered blot that rendered illegible a portion of the lower part 
of the leaf, destroying the beginnings of lines 93 to 97 and the ends 
of lines 130 and 132—the intervening line 131 being too short 
to be touched. Two lines remained undisturbed at the foot of 
each page, the opening words of lines 96 and 97 were not des- 
troyed; and the blot must have appeared in the form of a wedge 
extending from the binding of the book downward towards the 
middle of the lower edge of the page.” 

21 This follows the spelling of 1600. The 1594 version is given in note 7. 
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Quarto, 1594; V, iii, 90-9 (recto) 
But floods of teares will drowne my Oratorie, 
And breake my vttrance euen in the time, 
When it should moue you to attend me most, 
[And force you to] commiseration, 
[Her’s Romes young] Captaine let him tell the tale, 
[While I stand by] and weepe to heare him speake. 
Lucius. Then [gratious] auditorie be it knowne to you, 
That [Chiron and the damn’d] Demetrius, 
Were they that murdred our Emperours brother, 
And they it were that rauished our sister, (foot of page) 





V, iii, 128-134 (verso) 
Now you haue heard the truth, what say you Romaines? 
Haue we done ought amisse, shew vs wherein, 
And from the place where you behold vs [pleading,] 
The poore remainder of Andronicie 
Will hand in hand all headlong [hurle our selues,] 
And on the ragged stones beate forth our braines, 
And make a mutuall closure of our house. (foot of page) 


Quarto, 1600 
But floods of teares will drowne my Oratorie, 
And breake my vttrance euen in the time, 
When it should moue you to attend me most, 
[Lending your kind] commiseration, 
[Heere is a] Captaine, let him tell the tale, 
[Your harts will throb] and weepe to heare him speake. 

Lucius. Then [noble] auditory be it knowne to you, 

That [cursed Chiron and] Demetrius 
Where they that murdred our Emperours brother, 
And they it were that rauished our sister, 


Now you haue heard the truth, what say you Romaines? 
Haue we done ought amisse, shew vs wherein, 

And from the place where you behold vs [now,] 

The poore remainder of Andronicie 

Will hand in hand all headlong [cast vs downe,] 

And on the ragged stones beate forth our braines, 

And make a mutuall closure of our house. 


Inasmuch as the third quarto was printed directly from the second, 
and the First Folio from the third quarto, without reference on 





2 The spelling and punctuation of the earlier version of lines 90-2, 98-9, and 
128-134, follow the quarto of 1600. 
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either occasion to the first quarto, these four new passages became 
permanently established in the traditional text. 

According to Mr. Ljunggren’s list of variants, the stage-direc- 
tions of the first two quartos differ in two cases alone. One of them 
has just been pointed out—the Exeunt at the conclusion of the 
1594 edition that is missing from the version of 1600. The other 
variant occurs significantly 71 lines—or approximately two pages 
—earlier than the first of the four passages already discussed. Mr. 
Ljunggren in giving the text of this stage direction does not indi- 
cate the arrangement of the words on the page, but assuming 
not unreasonably that the lines were divided as I have printed 
them below, it would suggest the presence of another triangular 
blot in the printer’s copy of the first quarto. Again adjacent to 
the binding of the book, and near the foot of the page, such a blot 
in the antepenultimate leaf could have destroyed the three words 
that I have enclosed in brackets, and would thus have made neces- 
sary the reconstruction on the part of the second printer that is 
otherwise a meaningless variation in a single stage-direction. 
Although this explanation seems, at first sight, to demand altered 
words at the ends of two lines on the opposite side of the leaf, 
the series of short lines occurring between lines 56 and 63 may well 
explain their absence. 

Quarto, 1594; V, iii, 25 (recto) 
[Trumpets sounding,| Enter Titus like a Cooke, placing the 
[dishes,] and Lauinia with a vaile ouer her face. 


Quarto, 1600 
[Sound trumpets,] enter Titus like a Cooke, placing the [meate on] 
[the table,] and Lauinia with a vaile ouer her face. 


In a different category is the one remaining passage to be con- 
sidered. It appears, in the first quarto, in the middle of the second 
page, and concerns the elimination by the second editor, and by 
succeeding editors, of three and a half unintelligible lines from a 
lengthy speech of Marcus Andronicus. I print it here in its con- 
text, indicating by brackets the three and a half lines omitted from 
all editions subsequent to the first :* 


, Quarto, 1594; I, i, 31-8 
Tenne yeeres are spent since first he vndertooke 
This cause of Rome, and chastised with Armes 


33 The spelling and punctuation of lines 31-4 and 38 follow the quarto of 1600. 
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Our enemies pride: Fiue times he hath returnd 
Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant sonnes 
In Coffins from the field, [and at this day,] 
[To the Monument of that Andronicy] 

[Done sacrifice of expiation,] 

[And slaine the Noblest prisoner of the Gothes,] 
And now at last laden with honours spoiles, 
Returnes the good Andronicus to Rome, 
Renowned Titus flourishing in Armes. 


Free-and-easy slashing such as this clears up the obscurity, it 
is true, but makes no attempt either to rescue the sacrificed lines 
or to explain their origin. I therefore venture to suggest two alter- 
native restorations, either of which would accomplish these ends. 
(1) If “‘day”’ in the first line of the bracketed passage were “‘door,”’ 
and if “‘that Andronicy” in the second line were the more grammat- 
ical “the Andronicy,” the passage could then not only be under- 
stood, but would strengthen, by its presence, the first act of the 
play. It would make clear, as early as line 36, the stage-setting 
for the scene—the entrance to the tomb of the Andronici—and 
would prepare for the opening of the tomb a page later and for 
the subsequent sacrifice of Tamora’s oldest son. Five times be- 
fore would a noble prisoner of the Goths be known to have met 
death in expiatory sacrifice. Easily, too, might the word “‘dore”’ 
be misread “‘day” by a printer—although there would have been 
nothing in the word itself to suggest the loop of the y—and the 
phrase in the succeeding line, if written “‘y® Andronicy,” might 
be misread “‘y* Andronicy”’ by one not versed in Latin.% So nu- 
merous indeed are the mistakes in other Latin phrases in the play 
that one may safely assume the more learned tongue to have been 
outside the attainments of John Danter and his typesetter.* 

% It is possible, on the other hand, that the original reading of the manuscript 
may have been “that Andronicus,” and that the author’s use of the 9-shaped mark 
of abbreviation to indicate a final -us misled the printer into concluding his word 
with a -y. 

% J, i, 98, manus, for manes; I, i, 242, Pathan* for Pantheon; I, i, 280, cuigum 
for cuique; I, i, 316, Thebe for Phebe; II, i, 135, Stigia for Styga; II, iii, 72, Cymerion 
for Cimmerian; II, iii, 231, Priamus* for Pyramus; II, iii, 236, Ocitus for Cocytus’; 
IV, i, 42, Metamorphosis for Metamorphoses; IV, iii, 44, Acaron for Acheron; 
IV, iii, 53, Apollonem for A pollinem; IV, iii, 56, Saturnine for Saturn; V, ii, 56, 
Epeons for Hyperion’s. For many of these, it is true, Greek, rather than Latin, 
characters may have been used in the MS. The two readings marked by asterisks 
have been obtained from the photographs of the first quarto. In the case of the 


others, I have followed the second quarto, on the assumption that absence from 
Mr. Ljunggren’s list of variants indicated similarity between the two editions. 
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(2) Or the omitted half-line may originally have read “as this 
day’’—a phrase that would likewise be intelligible, and would 
prepare the audience for the ensuing scene of sacrifice. A confusion 
of “as” and “at” is, on paleographical grounds, even easier than 
a confusion between ‘“‘dore” and “day.” But in either case the 
obscurity given the passage in its earliest printed form would 
account for its subsequent disappearance. One can picture a testy 
typesetter of the year 1600 blinking his eyes over three and a half 
lines of apparent nonsense, until in disgust he scratches his pen 
four times across the manuscript, and proceeds determinedly to 
set up the eloquence that follows. 

With this I rest my case. In the absence of definite evidence 
indicating literary revision, I make my plea for a new text of the 
play that will follow the first quarto when possible and in default 
of this the second quarto, and that will evaluate the First Folio 
variants (in all but Act III, scene ii) as the unimportant things 
that they are—curious indications of the inaccuracy of Jacobean 
printers. If this paper has succeeded in explaining the variants 
of the later quartos as due to a careless typesetter who had before 
him a defective copy of the first quarto, we may hope that scholars 
will at length restore to their texts the thirty-one readings recovered 
by Mr. Ljunggren in 1905, even though in so doing they displace 
the familiar phrases of three centuries. 

Joseru S. G. Botton 


Skidmore College 
APPENDIX 
TABLE II.—Turrp Quarto VARIANTS?® 
Q: Q; F, Oxford, 1902 
3 56 Eriends Friends 
70 mourning mournining Mourning 
94 hastthouof of mine hast 
mine thou 
103 of this of his of this 
154 drugges grudgges grudges drugs 
206 thou were thou wert 
250 imperious imperiall imperious 
261 goodly Lady goolyLady goodly Lady 
280 cuiqum cuiquam cuique 


26 To the items in this table should be added the following from Table I: 2, 14, 
23, 26, 34, 35, 36, 37, 40, 42. 
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supplant you 
ingratitude 
seruile 
this Nymph 
Thrust those 
darst 
loue 
Saturninus 
and eares 
these fits 
Moone 
quarrels 
of her 
of my 
vpon thy 
but with a 
Lauicious 
the poynard 
deafe yeares 
Bascianus 
morning 
obiect hurt, 
who it is 
this hole 
earthy 
I left them 
why she 
Cosen hast 
thou met 
(discussed in 
footnote 14) 
aged eyes 
knowes them 
possibilitie 
griefe 
Rent off 
for sorrow 
that there 
were 
finne 
let alone 
bid 
sendes them 
bothers 
God 


supplant vs 

ingratude 

idle 

this Queene 

Thrust these 

durst 

do loue 

Saturnine 

of eares 

their fits 

morne 

quarrell 

of our 

of our 

vpon his 

with a 

Lasciuious 

thy ponyard 

deafe eares 

Bussianus 

mornings 

obiect, 

how it is 

the hole 

earthly 

I left him 

she 

hast thou 
met 


noble eyes 
knowes him 
possibilities 
griefes 
Rent of 


ingratitude 


dar’st 


Saturnius 


Bassianus 


hast thou 
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supplant you 
this nymph 
Thrust those 
love 
Saturninus 
and ears 


these fits 


quarrels 
of her 


upon thy 
but with a 


object hurt 


earthy 


met withall 


Rent off 


through sorrow 


that there 
was 

sinne 

let it alone 

bad 

sends the 

brothers 

Good 


aged eyes 
knows them 


sends them 
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IV, iii, 


IV, iv, 


V, iii, 


II, iii, 


III, i, 
V,i, 
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69 
73 
78 
119 
125 
164 
8 
75 
117 


38 
92 
95 
102 


43 
64 
67 
88 
32 
40 
50 
106 
144 
150 
7 
52 


55 


68 
91 
109 
119 
144 
196 


291 


245 


fairefast 
blowse 
vndone her, 
thy hart 
your wombe 
you see 
catch 
his Lordship 
to the Empe- 
rour 
Anchor 
seede 
aged eares 
Euen.... 
Andronicus. 
of her 
black night 
in my death 
insatiate and 
yengeane 
offender 
black as 
thine own 
Dame 
Tnt [sic] 
Empresse 
now is done 


daughter thus 


as a 

my vttrance 
I am the 
the child 
adiudge 
mourning 


fairest 

blows blowse 
vndone, 

the hart 

that wombe 

ye see 

finde 

your Lordship 

the Emperour 


Anchor’s 

feede foode 
aged eare 

omits line 


of his 





you see 


his lordship 
to the em- 
peror 


feed 


restores line 


blacke nights Blacke-night 


by my death 

insatiate 

vengeance 

offenders 

as blacke as 

thy owne 

Dam 

But Tut 

Emperours 

is now done 
line 

daughter 


like a 
my very vttrance 


andlamthe AndIam 


this childe 
adiudgd 
mournefull 


Stage Directions 


Drums 
omits 


Drum 
He kills him. 


Emperour,and Emperour, Aron 


Aron 
Marcus with 
Drums 


Marcus and 
Drum 


Emperous 
omits entire 


insatiate and 


offender 
black as 


empress’ 

restores line 
asin Qs 

daughter 
thus 


AndIam the 


Stabs 
MotTIvs. 
AARON with 
SATURNINUS 


drums 


=e A hate oats te 


14 
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165 omits Exeunt. 
V,iii, 47 omits he kills her. Kills 
LAVINIA. 
Speech- Headings 
I, i, 157 omits Laut. 
459 Satur. King." Sat. 
474 indents, but All. Son. Luc. 
omits speech-heading 
III,i, 188 Aron. Moore.*8 Aar. 
IV,i, 77 omits Titus. 
V,iii, 25 Empe. Saturn. 
30 King. Satur.29 
48 King. Saturn. 
TABLE III.—First Forto Varrants® 
Qs Fi Oxford, 1902 
I, i, 5 Iam his I was the I am his 
6 ware wore 
68 From where From whence From where 
99 earthy earthly earthy 
108 my sonne my sonnes my son 
122 their brethren the Brethren their brethren 
132 Oppose not Oppose me Oppose not 
134 looke lookes look 
164 fortunes Fortune fortunes 
174 are alike are all alike are alike 
217 peoples Tribunes Noble Tribunes  people’s tribunes 
223 this sute this sure this suit 
252 thy feete my feete thy feet 
258 are you are your are you 
259 your honour you Honour your honour 
269 make you make your make you 
333 faire Queene Faire Qeene fair queen 
360 vouch vouch’d vouch 
368 with himselfe himselfe with himself 
380 wise Laertes Leertes wise Laertes’ 
391 dririe sudden dreary 
398 omits line Yes....remunerate. 
487 swore sware swore 


7 And similarly altered in I, i, 478, 482. 
%8 And similarly altered in IV, ii, 24, 39, 44, 48. 
29 And similarly altered in V, iii, 39, 41. 
8° To the items in this table should be added Nos. 20, 29, and 33, from Table 


enchant: mantener ate we 


I, and all the entries in the third column of Table II. 
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II, i, 4 aboue 


62 petty 

64 iet 

70. discords 

81 makes 
101 That both.... 

speede? 
130 lust 
133 Sit 
streame 


II, ii, 17 broad awake 
22 promontary 
24 like swallowes 

II, iii, 20 yellowing*! 


55 Who 

72 swarty 
136 womans face 
182 grace 


189 Adronicie 

210 vnhollow 

223 like toa 

230 this pit 

257 you left them 
II,iv, 5 scrowle 
III,i, 16 befriend 


28 you not 
45 soft as 
56 and mine 
122 signe 


135 misery 
192 your strife 


193 my hand 

197 As for 

255 hand 

256 sonne 

281 .Arimes 

299 like Tarquin 
III, ii, —— omits 


IV, i, 5 thine aunt 
9 Feare her 
20 Hecuba 


31 “‘Yellowing”’ is not the error for “‘yelping’’ that earlier editors conceived it; 
N. E. D. gives it as an established, but archaic, word meaning “yelling,” formed 


by analogy with “bellowing.” 


about 

pretty 

set 

discord 

mak’st 

omits four words 


lusts 

Sij 

streames 
awake 
Pomontary 
likes Swallowes 
yelping 
Whom 
swarth 
woman face 
Garace 
Andronici 
vnhallow’d 
like to the 
the pit 

you left him 
scowle 

be friend 

not 

as soft 

and and mine 
signes 
miseries 

you strife 

me hand 

As for for 
hands 
sonnes 
things 

likes Tarquin 
adds entire scene 
thy Aunt 
Feare 
Hecub& 


above 
petty 

jet 
discord’s 





restores the four 
words 


Sit 

stream 

broad awake 
promontory 
like swallows 


Who 


woman’s face 
grace 


like toa 


scrowl 
befriend 
you not 
soft as 
and mine 
sign 
misery 
your strife 
my hand 
As for 
hand 
son 


like Tarquin 
thine aunt 


Fear her 
Hecuba 


Ata Wa Helis a 


SACO SITY Se Nab BD Serene 








IV, ii, 


IV, iii, 


IV, iv, 


36 


40 
63 
72 


99 
8 


21 
32 
44 
72 


91 
116 
140 
143 
145 


48 
18 


77 
97 
99 
112 
13 
66 
86 
93 
126 
134 
155 
18 
31 
32 
56 
80 
97 
128 
162 
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omits 


for reuenge 

erst 

this shift 

writ 

playeth 

Puer. That.... 
newes, 

villaines 

eget 

wast not 

lacks but your 

Zounds ye 

Aron. Villaine, 

. mother. 

shone 

ignomie 

as Aron 

no one 

the thirds 

happily 

backs 

vniustice 

be Lady 

your Citty 

his old yeares 

before to be 

to him 

Be bolde 

performd 

sweare to thee 

hands 

the compasse 

their teares 

what’s 

that accord 

thy minde 

thy foes 

Epeons 

ply 

I will 

Feast at 


Andstop....cry. 


inserts as separate 
line after 36: 
What booke? 

to reuenge 

ersts 

that shift 

writs 

palyeth 

omits entire line 


villanie’s 

egit 

wa’s tnot [sic] 
lack’s but you 
Out you 

omits entire line 


sh’ one 
ignominie 

at Aaron 
none 

the the third’s 
haply 

backe 
Iniustice 

ber Lady 

our City 

his old eares 
before to 

for him 
Behold 
preform’d 
sweare to to thee 
hands off 

few compasse 
the teares 
what 

it action 

the mind 

my Foes 
Eptons 

play 

Ile 

Feasts at 
omits entire line 
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omits 


for revenge 
erst 

this shift 
writ 
playeth 
restores line 


villains 

eget 

was ’t not 
lacks but your 
’Zounds, ye 
restores line 


shone 
ignomy 

as Aaron 
no one 
the third’s 
Happily 
backs 


By ’rlady 
your city 


before, be 

to him 

Be bold 
perform’d 
sweare to thee 
hands 

the compass 
their tears 
what’s 


thy mind 
thy foes 
Hyperion’s 
ply 

I will 
Feast at 
restores line 
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192 her owne her her own 
203 may proue might proue may prove 
206 against gainst 

V,iii, 10 I feare If ere I fear 

11 mine eare my eare mine ear 

48 hast thou hast hast thou 

93 kind kind hand kind 

96 Then noble This Noble Then, noble 

171 them....them him....him 
198 to prey of prey 
199 beastly Beast-like 
202 By whome From whom By whom 
Speech Headings 
z, 4, 64 omits Cap. 
70 Titus. Andronicus. Tit. 
368 3. Sonne. 1. Sonne. Mart. 
Il,i, 37 Moore. Aron. 
II, iii, 88 Queene. Tamora. 
91 Queene. Tamo. 
192 omits Aron. 
IV, i, 1 Puer. Boy. 
V,iii, 17 King. Sat.*4 

59 King. Satu. 

64 Empe. Satu. 

73 Roman Lord. Goth. omits, with change 
of the following 
word 

176 Romaine. Romans. First Rom. 


% And similarly altered in II, i, 60, 75, 90, 95, 97; I, iii, 1, 52; V, iii, 11. 
% And similarly altered in IV, i, 7, 16, 42, 107, 112, 118; IV, ii, 4; V, iii, 172. 
* And similarly altered in V, iii, 53. 
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RECORDS OF PLAYERS IN THE PARISH OF 
ST. GILES, CRIPPLEGATE 


HE parish of St. Giles without Cripplegate is a most impor- 

tant one in the history of the early English drama. Within 
its confines and some five minutes walk to the north of the parish 
church stood the Fortune theatre, whose ancient site is still marked 
by the Playhouse Yard running between Golden Lane and White- 
cross Street.!. There are Elizabethan aspects to the parish still. 
One cannot elbow his way through the grimy crowds of White- 
cross Street Market and hear the occasional “Buy, buy, buy!” 
and the commoner “They’re love-ly! They’re love-ly!”’ and watch 
the haggling over fish and peepshows and lace and panaceas with- 
out thinking of earlier days. 

In the seventeenth century St. Giles was already a large and 
populous parish. In 1603 according to Stowe,’ it had more than 
1800 householders and above 4,000 communicants. By 1718 it 
was so crowded that it was found necessary to carve St. Luke’s 
Old-street out of its northern half.’ 

In view of its location and the character and number of the in- 
habitants it was to be expected that the registers of the church 
of St. Giles without Cripplegate would contain records of the actors 
at the Fortune. Moreover, the numerous extracts from the re- 
gisters of this church made by J. P. Collier in his MS notes for 
a proposed volume on the actors‘ led me to believe that a system- 
atic examination of these records would yield valuable results. 
On applying at the fine old parish church,’ I found an excellent 
set of registers which have been well cared for. Those I used were 
all on parchment and more uniformly legible than most. 

The limited time at my disposal—the records were accessible 
for only four hours a day, and the examination of these registers 


1 See J. Q. Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses, 1917. 

2 Survey of London, Everyman edition, p. 383. 

3 Malcolm, Lendinium Redivivium, 1803, II, 38. 

4 The Bodleian MS. which Sir Edmund Chambers describes (Elizabethan Stage, 

II, 295) and to which he refers so frequently in his chapter on the actors. 

5 The present church was built after the fire in 1545, though it incorporates a 
little of the 14th-century building. It is, of course, chiefly famous as the burial 
place of Milton, though its registers treasure a remarkable list of famous names— 
John Foxe, Sir Martin Frobisher, John Speed, Oliver Cromwell, Daniel Defoe. 
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formed only a small part of the project which I had in hand— 
made it necessary to restrict the field of my inquiry more narrowly 
than I could have wished. It was obviously impossible to examine 
carefully entries extending over a full century . In a parish of this 
size, the registers are voluminous; in plague months—August 
1625, for instance—there are sometimes as many as fifty entries 
for a single day.® Therefore, in consideration of my special field 
of interest, I limited myself to the period from 1610 to 1653, 
except for definite dates to which Collier’s MS referred me, and 
incidental finds in the course of verifying these. 

I have tried to avoid the piling up of items of very doubtful 
reference, which could only be confusing in a field where our know- 
ledge is so slight as in that of the biography of 17th-century dctors. 
For this reason I have included among the entries published here 
only those which definitely state that the man was a player, or 
which the registers themselves seem to indicate as actors, or which 
might refer to a more prominent figure, as a dramatist. 

From the St. Giles registers Ihave collected in the following pages 
288 entries concerning 80 actors and dramatists.’ The great 
majority of these have never been printed before, and in the case 
of the few which have been pointed out,' only five or six have been 
quoted verbatim from the registers.® Collier had the unfortunate 
habit of simply approximating what the parish clerk had written, 
and all the St. Giles material published by Sir Edmund Chambers 
in his Elizabethan Stage was derived from Collier’s Memoirs of 
the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare and his Bodleian 
MS.!° 

The seventeenth-century entries in the St. Giles registers are 


* Fortunately for me, I was not interested in the Restoration. In 1665 the burials 
alone aimost fill a folio volume. On one day in this year they reached 165. 

7 Many of these were not in Collier’s MS., but I have made no attempt to dis- 
tinguish which Collier found and which he missed. 

8 Malcolm’s Londinium Redivivium, II, 303-4, mentions the names of some of 
the actors in the St. Giles registers, but he does not give the entry, seldom the date, 
and so often garbles both name and date that I have generally omitted references to 
this book. 

* Exclusive of about a dozen items concerning unknown actors published in my 
article in Mod. Lang. Notes. XLIV, 368-372. 

10 Sir Edmund particularly mentions his reluctance in following Collier instead 
of the original records. His wisdom in simply mentioning the results of Collier’s 
search, rather than quoting his “quotations” of the registers has been amply 
demonstrated in the course of my work with Collier’s MS. and the St. Giles 


registers. 
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made in double columns, with the day of the month listed at the 
side. Marriages, baptisms, and burials are listed separately for 
each month. In transcribing these entries I have copied the text 
exactly but have rearranged the form of the entry. For example, 
where the parish clerk wrote: 
1623 
fiebruary Burials 
ffranck Grace Player 2 


I give the entry as follows: 
“1623/4 2 Feb. (Buried) ffranck Grace Player.” 


With each actor I have given a brief outline, by no means com- 
plete, of what is known about him. In the case of dramatists I 
have made as little comment as possible and left it to others to 
settle the value of the entry. For convenience, I have generally 
followed J. T. Murray’s history of the Companies." 

The data presented below seem in a number of instances, to 
alter old conclusions or refute newer theories about play-dates 
or the history and personnel and conduct of the companies. Except 
where this could be pointed out very briefly, I have been forced 
to reserve comment. In some cases I have other new material 
which links with these facts, but again the bulk of the article has 
made it necessary to omit most references to it. 


WILLIAM ALLEN 
1625 28 Oct. (Christened) William sonne of William Allen Player 


He is known chiefly as a Queen Henrietta’s man and appears 
in the cast of Shirley’s Wedding, Davenport’s King John and Matil- 
da, Massinger’s Renegado, Heywood’s Fair Maid of the West and 
Nabbes’ Hannibal and Scipio. Wright” connects him with the 
Cockpit and says that he was a major during the wars and quarter- 
master general at Oxford. However, he was a member of the King’s 
company in January 1640/41," when he was sworn as a groom of 


1 Murray, J. T., English Dramatic Companies, 1558-1642, 1910. 

12 Historia Histrionica (Dodsley, XV, 406 and 409). 

18 See Mrs. Stopes in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XLVI, (1910). (L. C. 5/134 p. 431.) 
In this article, Mrs. Stopes mentions her laborious task of correcting all her refer- 
ences at the Public Record Office. Since she wrote, all the cataloging of the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Papers has again been changed. For this reason I have given the 
present P. R. O. press mark for each document I have used. I hope that official 
irony is not lying in wait for me too. Perhaps it should be mentioned here that many 
of Mrs. Stopes’ transcriptions in the Shakespeare Jahrbuch are incomplete and 
inaccurate. 
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the chamber. I think it probable that he had been a member of 
the King’s company for some time at this date, but I must post- 
pone the presentation of evidence. His residence in St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, in 1625 was at some distance from the Cockpit. 
One would expect to find him in St. Giles in the Fields, or at least 
in some parish west of the city. It would not be surprising to 
discover that he had joined Beeston’s new company from the Pals- 
grave’s. 
EDWARD ARMIGER 
1635 21 Aug. (Christened) Edward, sonne of Edward Armiger, 
Player 

1635 2 Sep. (Buried) Edward sonne of Edward Armiger Player 
1637 6 May (Buried) Henry son: of Edward Armiger Player 


Not a great deal is known of this player. Dr. Boas thinks 
(apparently with reason) that he was the “Edw. Armestead” whom 
Crosfield’s diary mentions as one of the chief players at ‘‘The 
Fortune in Golden Lane” in 1634.% He was named in the 1629 
licence of the Red Bull company which they presented at Reading 
in that year.5 The marriage licence granted him in July, 1634 
gives his age as 22.* Accordingly he was only 17 when he was named 
with the company at Reading. It appears that the company was 
unusually small (eight named), or else he was more than a mere 
apprentice. These are the only known references to him. The above 
entries at St. Giles make it not improbable that he was till connec- 
ted with the Red Bull or the Fortune in 1637. 


ROGER BARFIELD 
1610/11 2 Jan. (Christened) Isabell daughter of Roger Barfield 


Player!” 
1614 3 Jul. (Buried) Susan dau. of Roger Barfield, Gentleman!’ 
1616 12 Jul. (Christened) Anthony sonne of Roger Barfield 
gentleman 


He is mentioned as one of the chief of Queen Anne’s players 
in their licence of 1605.18 In February, 1609/10, he was living in 
a tenement of Edward Alleyn in Whitecrosse Street,’ which was 


4 Fortnightly Review, CX VII (1925), 521. 

% See Murray, op. cit., I, 386. 

1° Bishop of London, Marriage Licenses (Harl. Soc. Pubs., XXVI, 218). 

17 Mentioned but not quoted by Chambers, Eliz. Stage, II, 301. 

18 Murray, op. cit., II, 400. 

19 G. F. Warner, Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Muniments of Alleyn’s College 
of God’s Gift at Dulwich, p. 237. 
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quite near the Fortune. It is perhaps more likely his son and name- 
sake who was paid as a Royal Trumpeter in 1625.?° 


JOHN BARRETT 
1637 12 Nov. (Christened) William, son of John Barrett, Playe' 
1639/40 31 Jan. (Buried) William sonne of John Barrett Player 
1640 31 Mar. (Buried) John Barratt player 
1640 8 May (Buried) Gustavous sonne of John Barratt Playet 


He is in two of the three known lists of the King’s Revels com- 
pany of Salisbury Court, i.e., the list ‘almost certainly the King’s 
Revels) which the Town Clerk of Norwich copied 10 March 
1634/5,?! and the cast prefixed to Nathan Richard’s Messalina. He 
does not appear in the list in Crosfield’s Diary,” but Crosfield men- 
tions only the “‘chiefe’’ members of the company. In the tragedy 
he had the title role, which must surely have been played by a boy. 
Now Mr. Skemp in his introduction to a reprint of the play,” 
agrees with Fleay that Messalina was produced after 2 October 
1637. The St. Giles registers prove that the boy of the Messalina 
production had at least one son in that year, an annoying fact. 
Moreover, Thomas Jordan, another of the boys of the Messalina 
production, published a volume of poems (Poetical Varieties) in 
1637. It seems that Messalina needs redating. 


ONEZIPHEROUS BARTLE 
1607/8 9 Mar. (Buried) Onezipherus Barton Prayer (sic) 


Nothing is known of this player—the ‘r’ is evidently a slip. 
Sir Edmund Chambers™ prints this entry from Collier’s MS 
at the Bodleian, and unfortunately Collier had slightly misread 
and misdated it. I believe that the player who precedes this one 
in Sir Edmund’s list (another “otherwise unknown’’) is in reality 
the same one. Chambers has “‘Alexander Bartle, son of—a ‘player’ 
‘ was baptized at St. Saviour’s on 27 February 1603.” This also 
comes from Collier’s MS. In the MS., Peter Cunningham, who 
did some of the copying at St. Saviour’s, has written ‘“Onys’’ 
as the name of the player. Chambers evidently balked at this, 
not without reason. On examining the registers at St. Saviour’s 


20 Cal. State Papers Dom., 1625-6, p. 543. 

31 Murray, op. cit., I, 279. 

%2 Fortnightly Review, CXVII (1925) 519. 

%3 Materialen sur Kunde des alteren engl. Dramas, XXX (1910). 
% Op. cit., IT, 301. 
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it seemed to me that the clerk had written “Onye.” Worse 
still, until one has compared this with the St. Giles entry. Onye 
(or Onys) surely represents the harrassed clerk’s gallant attack 
on Onezipherus. The difference between Barton and Bartle is not 
much of an obstacle, especially when one considers the St. Giles’ 
clerk’s pleasant variations of Bourne, Hawley or Cane. (See below) 


ROBERT BENFIELD 
1627/8 1 Jan. (Christened) James sonn of Robert Benfield, gent 
1628/9 21 Jan. (Buried) Mary wife of Robert Bennyfield playe' 
1631 21 July (Buried) Bartholomew sonne of Robert Benfeild 
Gentleman™ 
1631 1 Aug. (Buried) Eliz Dau of Robert Benfield Player® 
1649 28 July (Buried) Rob: Bennifeild gentleman 


He was a prominent member of the King’s company, though 
his career seems to have begun with the Lady Elizabeth’s or 
perhaps with the Queen’s Revels before 1613.6 Collier’s account 
of him?’ is not altogether satisfactory. He first appears as a King’s 
man in The Duchess of Malfi cast of 1613-14, and Chambers con- 
jectures that he joined them on the death of Ostler in December 
1614.78 He is in nearly all lists of the King’s from this time to the 
closing of the theatres. He signed the dedication of the Beaumont 
and Fletcher folio in 1647 and was involved in some melancholy 
preparation of the King’s company for the expected reopening of 
the theatres in 1647/8.2° One of Mr. Hotson’s Chancery suits*® 
shows that he was dead by 1655, and so makes it probable that 
he was the ‘gentleman’ buried at St. Giles in 1649. Mr. Bald- 
win says" that he consistently took dignified parts, such as kings, 
senators and old men, and ranked third or fourth in the number of 
lines. 

THoMAS BOURNE 
1625 1 Sep. (Buried) Eliz dau: of Thomas Bourne, gent 
1627 19 Apr. (Buried) Susan Dau: of Thomas Boorne Playe* 


% Collier, Memoirs of the Principal Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare, p. 264, 
has printed these two entires, though inaccurately. 

% See Chambers, op. cit., II, 251. 

27 Collier, Mem. Act., pp. 262-4. 

8 Op. cit., II, 303. 

29 Leslie Hotson, Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, 1928, p. 32. 

% Tbid., p. 34. 

% T. W. Baldwin, The Organization and Personnel of the Shakespearean Company, 
1927, pp. 183-4. 
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1628 14 Dec. (Christened) Eliz: Dau of Thomas Boarne Player 
1628/9 13 Feb. (Buried) Eliz: Dau: of Tho: Boarne, yoeman 
1629/30 17 Jan. (Christened) ffrancis sonne of Thomas Boarne 


Player 

1630 7 May (Buried) ffrancis sonne of Thomas Bourne Player 

1631 5 June (Christened) Richard sonne of Thomas Bowrne 
Player 

1634 27 July (Christened) Mary daughter of Tho: Bourne 
Player 

1636 14 Dec. (Christened) Temperance daugt: of Tho: Bourne 
Playe® 

1636/7 20 Mar. (Buried) Richard son: of Tho: Bourne Playet 

1637 7 Apr. (Buried) Temperance daug': of Tho Bourne Playe® 

1637 8 Apr. (Buried) Mary daug' of Thomas Bourne Playet 

1638 29 Aug. (Christened) Constance daugt of Thomas Bourne 
Playe' 

1642 16 May (Christened) Edmund sonne of Thomas Bourne 
player 


Such records are startling in their revelation of the paucity of 
our knowledge about the Caroline stage. Here is a person who was 
known to his contemporaries as a player for at least 15 years, 
to whose existence we have heretofore had only one vague clue. 
Among the members of the anonymous company—but which was 
surely the King’s Revels—whose names were recorded by the in- 
dustrious Clerk of Norwich in March 1634/5* is a Thomas Bourne. 
He may have been of the same family as William and Theophilus 
Bourne, whom Collier “thought were father and son, but they seem 
to have been better known by their alias of Birde. If he was a play- 
er as long as the St. Giles’ registers would indicate, there must be 
records of him concealed some place about the Public Record 
Office or the Guildhall. 


JOSEPH BROWNE 
1636 4 Dec. (Christened) Lucretia daug' of Joseph Browne Play* 
1637 10 June (Buried) Lucretia daugt of Joseph Browne Player: 
1639/40 9 Feb. (Christened) William, sonne of Joseph Browne, 
Playe' 
This man is another player without a company. I should like 
to get him attached, but I haven’t the faintest idea where he be- 
longs. In my article in Modern Language Notes I published the 


® Murray, op. cit., II, 356. 
33 MS Bodleian. 
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first and third of these items but unfortunately overlooked the 
second. 
Joun BUCKLEY 


1652/3 4 Jan. (Buried) Mary Wife of John Buckley player 


No player of this name is otherwise known, but Kendall told 
Crossfield* in 1634 that a John Buckle was one of “‘y* chiefe”’ 
at the Fortune. Since this is the parish for players at the Fortune, 
the two names may indicate the same man. 


Joun BuUGGE 
1628/9 4 Mar. (Christened) Andrew son of the reputed wife of 
Andrew Bugge Chirurgeon in bitted (?) and bagg 
yard in old street bonds taken 
1635 24 June (Buried) Mary daughter of John Buggs Gentlem 


Bugge is another new actor. I first found him among the Lord 
Chamberlain’s papers at the Public Record Office, where the war- 
rant to swear him in 1628 as a servant to the Lady Elizabeth in 
the capacity of player is preserved.* Of course, it is possible that 
the ‘Gentlem’ was not the player, but players were frequently 
so honored at St. Giles (see below),andI have found no other Bugges 
in Caroline London. The first item is another trace of what must 
be an amusing tale, if we could only get it disinterred. Among the 
petitions to the Lord Chamberlain for permission to take action 
against individuals under protection of the Royal Household, 
I found the following: 


A petition of the President & Censors of the Colledge of Phisitions 
against diuerse Empericks (vizt) Butler A glover, Trigg A lastmaker, 
Bugges one of the Queene of Bohemias Players sometimes an Apothecary, 
one Hill, one Blagden, one Blank A pewterer & one S' Saunders duncambe 
A pentioner with diuerse others for practising of Physique ag*t y® Charter 
of the Colledge. Answered (vizt) None of the persons complayned of in 
this petition nor any others are admitted to his Ma* service to intitle them 
to y® practise of Phisique against the Charter of the Colledge & his Ma 
Laws. And therfore if the Pet'* conceaue that they haue cause of suite 
haueing acquainted the parties interested wt* this my reference they may 
freely take the benefitt of his Ma** Lawes for their reliefe Febr. 7. 1630[/1]. 


John Bugge, like some of his fellows (there are other amusing 
tales of the sort which I should like to contribute to general enter- 


“ Dr. Boas in Fortnightly Review, CXVII. (1925). 
% See Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIV, 371. 
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tainment, if not to general knowledge) seems to have had a shrewd 
eye for the advantages of his position. Andrew certainly is con- 
nected with his claims to surgical skill. It would make the best 
story if he were John’s father, but this is not probable, unless, 
indeed the parish clerk slandered him. 


ANDREW CANE 


1628 18 Apr. (Christened) Hester a fowndlyne the parents un- 
knowne taken up at Andrew Keines stall 

1640/41 21 Jan. (Buried) Richard Swallow servt to Andrew Kayne, 
Player 


He was the well known comedian of the Fortune and the Red 
Bull. There are numerous testimonials of his popularity with the 
theatregoers, especially those in the pit.** He was a goldsmith as 
well as a player, and seems to have been active in his craft.*7 The 
stall in the first item appears to refer to his place of business. Besides 
his talent as a fool, he must have been a man of some ability. In 
1634 Kendall told Crosfield** that he was “y* chiefe’’ of the 
Prince’s men. Several times he received the payment for perfor- 
mances by this company at court.*® For his varied activities un- 
der the Commonwealth, see the first chapter in Hotson’s Com- 
monwealih and Restoration Stage. A knowledge of the life of An- 
drew Cane, goldsmith and player, would greatly illuminate the 
Caroline stage and Caroline London as well. 


WILLIAM CARPENTER 
1617 30 Sep. (Christened) Robert, sonne of William Carpenter 


Player 
1618 14 Apr. (Buried) Robert Sonne of William Carpenter gent. 
1619 8 Sep. (Christened) William sonne of William Carpenter 
gent 


1620/21 25 Feb. (Christened) Elizabeth daughter of William Car- 
penter, gent 

1621 8 Nov. (Buried) Elizabeth daghter of William Carpenter, 
gentle 

1637 26 July (Buried) Anne wife of Wm: Carpenter, gent 

1644 29 Nov. (Christened) ffrancesse dau: of W™ Carpenter Gent 


% See Hotson, op. cit., Chap. 1. 

87 See Dr. Boas, Fortnighily Review, CX VII (1925) 519, and Hotson, op. cit. 
pp. 7 and 53. 

38 Fortnightly Review above. 

8 Murray, op. cit., I, 226. 
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It is possible that these do not all refer to the same man, but 
the linking of the first two entries indicates that the player was 
called gentleman. I have my doubts about the last two. The 
actor was a member of the Lady Elizabeth’s company in 1611*° 
and of Prince Charles I’s in 1619" and 1625.” If he is the William 
Carpenter sued with other players by Gervase Markham in 1623, 
he was then porter of the Marshalsea.* This is odd, especially 
in view of the fact that he was still a Prince’s man in 1625. 


WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT 

1621 19 June (Buried) Jane wife of William Cartwright yoeman 

1636/7 31 Jan. (Married) William Cartwright and Tomazine 
Kendall 

1637 6 July (Buried) Tomazine wife of William Cartwright 
Playe® 

1637 25 July (Married) Wm: Cartwright and Ellen Collins 
(‘Licent’ in margin) 

1642 12 May (Buried) Katherine wife of W™ Cartwright Player 

1650/51 14 Mar. (Buried) Ann Wife of Willi Cartright player 


There were at least two actors of this name, usually thought 
to be father and son, and in some instances it is impossible to 
tell which is meant. The elder was an Admiral’s man in 1598 
and the younger was a player at the Cockpit at the Restoration. 
The older man was a leader of Alleyn’s old company as late as 
1634® and was stillactively connected with them in 1636 when 
Herbert mentions him“ as “ould Cartwright.”” The Restoration 
actor had been a member of King’s Revels in 1634/5 and 1640.‘ 
Both were friends of Edward Alleyn, whose gallery at Dulwich still 
has three pictures of a Wi'liam Cartwright, each marked actor 
(Nos. 393, 400 and 411). They were bequeathed to Dulwich 
College by the Restoration actor William Cartwright in 1688. 
Unfortunately the description of the pictures in the old catalog 
of the donor serves only to increase the confusion. He seems to 
indicate that only one of the pictures is of himself; that “Old Mr. 


4° Chambers, op. cit., II, p. 247. 

‘1 Murray, op. cit., I, p. 236. 

#2 Murray, op. cit., I, p. 237. 

48 Wallace in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, Vol. 46, 1910, pp. 345-50. 

“ See Chambers, of. cit., II, 310. 

% Fortnightly Review, CXVII (1925), 519. 

# J. Q. Adams, The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert, 1917, p. 37. 
‘7 Murray, op. cit., I, 279 and 281. 
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Cartwright” was not his father, but was the father of the third sub- 
ject, “Young Mr. Cartwright Actour.’’** The pictures themselves, 
though not very good ones, seem to my inexpert eye to confirm this. 


THomAS CASTLE 


1608 9 Oct. (Christened) Nicholas sonne of Thomas Castle 
Player 

1610 15 Apr. (Christened) Hester daughter of Thomas Castle, 
Player 


This is all that is known of him. Sir Edmund Chambers men- 
tions these entries,*® though he does not quote the registers. 


ROBERT CLARKE 
1617 7 Nov. (Buried)Ezekiell sonne of Robert Clarke, Player®® 


On 27 December 1624 Sir Henry Herbert exempted Robert 
Clarke and twenty others from arrest, as musicians and attendants 
of the King’s company.®*! Whether he was a musician or a minor 
player is not known. This entry indicates the latter, but it does not 
prove it. (See Francis Hitchins) The distinction between a player 
and a musician was not always a very definite one.” 


RICHARD CLAYTON 
1634 7 Apr. (Buried) Richard Clayton, Player 


He was one of the Palsgrave’s men at the Fortune and resided 
in “Goulding Lane” in 1623 when Gervase Markham sued him 
for his subscription for the journey to Berwick.* Was he still 
a Prince’s man when he died? I have searched in vain for his will 
at Somerset House. 

HENRY CLEY 
1620 8 Nov. (Christened) John sonne of Henry Cley gentleman 
1626 27 Aug. (Christened) Susanna Da: of Henry Cley, Player™ 


The only known record of him is in the list of attendants of 
the King’s players whom Sir Henry Herbert exempted from arrest 


48 See Catalogue of the Pictures in the Gallery of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift at 
Dulwich, 1926. 

49 Chambers, of. cit., II, 310. 

5° Tid, 

5t Adams, Dram. Records, pp. 74 and 75. 

52 See my article, Times Lit. Suppl. 15 Nov. 1928. 

53 Wallace in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XLVI (1910). 

4 Published Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIV, 371. 
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in December 1624. The above indicates that he was a player 
rather than a musician, though again, not too certainly. 


EpWARD COBURNE 
1613 3 June (Christened) Elizabeth daughter of Edward Cobern 


player 

1614 19 June (Christened) Edward sonne of Edward Coborn 
yoeman 

1616 23 Nov. (Christened) John sonne of Edward Coborne, 
Player® 


1621 17 Dec. (Christened) Elizabeth daughter of Edward 
Coborne yoeman 

1624 30 Aug. (Christened) Bartholomew, sonne of Edwa': 
Coborne, gentlema 

1625 6 July (Buried) Martha dau of Edward Coleborne, gent. 

1625 11 July (Buried) Edward sonne of Edward Coborne gent 

1625 17 July (Buried) Eliz wyfe of Edward Colborne gent 

1625 19 July (Buried) Alice st to Edward Coborne, gent 

1625 20 July (Buried) Margaret dau of Edward Coborne, gent 

1625 21 July (Buried) John sonne of Edw Coborne, gent. 


No player of precisely this name is otherwise known, but an 
Edward Colbrand appears as a Prince Henry’s man in 1610 and 
1613.57 Chambers®* thinks they may be the same, and I agree. 
Each of the above entries obviously refers to a single name, prob- 
ably Colborne, pronounced like Holborn. That they all refer 
to one man is not so obvious, but the burial of John and Edward 
from the plague-stricken household in 1625 indicates that it is 
possible. If these ail refer to a single Edward Colborne, what a 
ghastly experience he must have had in that awful July of 1625! 


CHRISTOPHER CRATE 
1649 13 May (Buried) Kathe wife of Christo: Crate player 


Crate is new as an actor. He must have been on the stage before 
the wars, for however much surreptitious playing there was during 
the Commonwealth," it is unlikely that the profession gained any 
new adherents during these lean years. 


5 Adams, Dram. Records, pp. 74 and 75. 

% Chambers, op. cit., II, 310, has mentioned but not copied this entry. 
5? Murray, op. cit., I, 209 and 211. 

58 Op. cit., II, 310. 

59 See Hoson, op. cit. 
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Tuomas DowntTon® 
1606 22 June (Christened) Edward sonne of Thomas Doughton 


Playe' 

1608/9 24 Jan. (Buried) Jn° Johnson, servante to Thomas Dough- 
ton, Plaier 

1613 6 Sep. (Buried) Annes wife of Thomas Doughton gentlman 

1617 8 Oct. (Buried) John Daye svant to Thomas Doughten 
Playe® 


1617 14 Nov. (Buried) Anne wife of Thomas Doughton Player 

1619 11 June (Buried) Jane daughter of Thomas Downton 
Vintener 

1625 28 July (Buried) Jeffrey Langworthy sht to Thomas 
Downton 


He is frequently mentioned in connection with the Admiral’s- 
Palsgrave’s company. He was a friend of Ned Alleyn and at least 
a frequent debtor of Henslowe’s.** There are records of him at 
St. Saviour’s,” but like other Southwark actors (see Anthony 
and Humphrey Jeffes and William Sly), he seems to have left 
the Bankside for St. Giles, probably following the Henslowe- 
Alleyn transfer to the Fortune. Sir Edmund Chambers says, 
“He apparently married a vintner’s widow ....and became a 
vintner.”’ This is verified by one of the St. Giles’ entries above 
and by his will, which I have found at Somerset House and will 
publish later. In this will, made at St. Giles, Cripplegate, 25 July 
1625, he styles himself vintner and mentions the son Edmund, 
whose birth is recorded above, and Thomas who was baptized 
at St. Saviour’s in 1601. He appoints as executrix his wife Jane, 
the vintner’s widow, and mentions her property concerned in 
their marriage agreement. In July 1614 he was married to Anne 
Roye, whose burial is recorded above.® 


RICHARD FOWLER 


1618 16 Sep. (Christened) Jane daughter of Richard ffowler 
gentleman 

1620/21 17 Feb. (Christened) Richard sonne of Richard ffowler 
Player 


60 Chambers (op. cit., II, 313) gives the spellings Downton, Dowton, Douton, 
Douten, Dowghton, Denygten and Doubton. 

61 See Chambers, op. cit., II, 313, and Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg. II, 262 and 
265, and Warner, op. cit., p. 193 

See my article, Times Lit. Suppl. 15 Nov. 1928. 

88 Harleian Soc. Pub., XXVI, 27. 
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1622/3 26 Feb. (Christened) Addam sonne of Richard ffowler 


Player 

1623 2 Jul. (Buried) Adam sonne of Rihcard ffowler 

1624 15 Dec. (Christened) Thomas sonne of Richard ffowler 
Player 

1625 8 Aug. (Buried) Richard sonne of Richard ffowler gent 


1634 20 June (Buried) Thomas sonne of Richard Fowler Playe" 
1643 11 Sep. (Buried) Richard ffowler Stage Player™ 


He was a Palsgrave’s-Prince’s man, at least from 1618, when he 
was one of those to sign the lease of the Fortune from Edward 
Alleyn,® until 1632, when he was sworn as a groom of the chamber 
to attend the Prince in the quality of player. There are several 
records of his activities with the company between these dates. 
The date of his death is helpful in tracing the history of his com- 
pany, but I have searched in vain for his will. 


Tuomas Futcis 
1594 15 Aug. (Buried) Thomas Fulcis late player, gent.” 


Thomas Fulcis is another unknown. 


ROBERT GIBBS 
1648 16 Nov. (Buried) Ailce: (sic) wifeof Rob: Gibbs player 


No other references to a player of precisely this name are known, 
but “Gibbs” took part in the procession at the end of the Admiral’s 
performance of I Tamar Cam in 1602.°° An Antony Gibes is named 
in the licence which Sir Henry Herbert granted to Ellis Guest’s 
company in 1628,°° and Kendall told Crosfield in 16347° that 
“Edw Gibbs a fencer’”’ wes one of ‘‘The chiefe’”’ of those at the 
Salisbury Court (King’s Revels). If Robert must be indentified 
with one of these, I should choose the fencer, because the date is 
the latest. Several of that company lived in St. Giles, and Cros- 
field, who was repeating a conversation about unfamiliar people, 
cannot be expected to be too accurate. This conjecture receives 
some encouragement from the burial of Richard Gunnel’s servant 


* Mentioned but not quoted, Londinium Redivivium, II, 304. 

% Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, pp. 27-8. 

% Mrs. Stopes in Shakespeare Jahrbuch, XLVI (1910). (L. C. 5/132, p. 297.) 
87 See Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIV, 370. 

68 Murray, op. cit., I, 133. 

69 Tbid., II, 103. 

70 Dr. Boas, Fortnighily Review, CX VII (1925). 
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in January 1622/3 (see Richard Gunnell) from the house of Robert 
Gibbs. It seemingly indicates some connection between Gibbs 
and Gunnell, who was a prominent Palsgrave’s man in 1623, 
but built the Salisbury Court in 1629 and became leader there. 
All of which is interesting, but a bit too shaky for serious building 


urposes. 
iat CHRISTOPHER GOAD 


1623 13. May (Buried) Daughter of Christopher Good Player 
1626 20 Aug. (Christened) Michael son of X pofer Goade Player 
1628 31 Jul. (Buried) Eliz: Dau: of Christopher Goad, gent 


1636 3 Oct. (Christened) Ruth dau. of Xpofer Goade Playe® 
1639 28 Apr. (Christened) Timothy sonne of Christopher Goad 
Player 


1640 16 Sep. (Buried) Symon sonne of Xpofer Goad Player _ 
1640 23 Sep. (Christened) Eliza daug' of Xpofer Goad Player _ 


He first appears with a company in Queen Henrietta’s cast 
for King John and Matilda about 1629.” The St. Giles’ registers 
show that he had been a player for at least six years before this. 
Where? By 1634” he had joined the King’s Revels at the Salis- 
bury Court. He played Silius in Messalina.” Such names as Ruth, 
Timothy, Simon and Michael make me curious to know what 
happened to Goad in the Civil war, and how he happened to be- 
come a player at all. 

FRANK GRACE 
1623/4 2 Feb. (Buried) ffranck Grace Player 


He was a Palsgrave’s man in 1610” and seems never to have left 
them, as Sir Henry Herbert mentions him first in his list of Pals- 
grave’s men in 1622." He was a friend of Edward Alleyn”™ and 
probably the father of Richard Grace. 


RICHARD GRACE 
1619 26 May (Buried) Sara daughter of Richard Grace yoeman 
1619 30 Aug. (Christened) Margaret daughter of Richard Grace 
yoeman 
1621/2 16 Jan. (Christened) John sonne of Richard Grace yoeman 
1625 12 Aug. (Buried) Eliz dau of Richard Grace yoman 


1627 4 May (Christened) Charles son of Ric: Grace Player 
1628/9 16 Jan. (Christened) Elizabeth Dau. of Richard Grace 
Player 
™ Murray, op. cit., I, 266. 4 Tbid., I, 209. 


7 Fortnightly Review, CXVII, 519.  Variorum, III, 59. 
73 Murray, op. cit., I, 281. 7 Warner, op. cit., pp. 169, 181 and 188. 
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1630 18 May (Christened) Phillip & James sonnes of the reputed 
ffather James Bolland Seifringman in the house of 


Richard Grace Player 
1630 19 May (Buried) Elizabeth Daughter of Rich: Grace 
Player 


1630 21 May (Buried) Philip & James sonnes of James Bolland 
Seifringman in the house of Rich Grace Player 

1630 4 Aug. (Christened) Increase dau of Richard Grace Player 

1630 26 Oct. (Buried) Increase Daugh of Richard Grace Player 

1631/2 5 Mar. (Christened) Richard sonne of Richard Grace 
Player 

1632 26 May (Buried) Richard sonne of Richard Grace player 

1634 22 Apr. (Buried) Richard Grace Plaier 


Not much is known of him. That he was once a Palsgrave’s 
man is proved by Markham’s suit, which describes him as an actor 
at the Fortune residing in Golding Lane in 1623.’’ He is another 
player concerning whom there must be more records someplace. 
I should assume the twin sons of James Bolland were the illegiti- 
mate children of a servant of Richard Grace by an absent sailor, 
except that in such cases the clerk usually made it aspecial point 
to make doleful mention of the mother. This sounds rather as if 
it were Bolland who was connected with the Grace’s. 


RICHARD GRADWELL 


1630/31 19 Jan. (Christened) Eliz Dau of Richard Gradell Gentle- 
man 


1632 5 Aug. (Christened) Anne dau. of Richard Gradwell 
Player”® 

1633/4 16 Mar. (Christened) Richard son: of Richard Gradwell 
Play”® 


This man is unknown as a player. 


Curtis GREVILLE 
1621/2 16 Jan. (Christened) Elizabeth daughter of Bridget the 
reputed wife of Robert Birredge from Curtyse 
Grevills howse 
1621/2 21 Feb. (Buried) Elizabeth daughter of Bridget, the re- 
puted wife of Robert Birredge from Curtyce Grevills 


Greville is rather a problem and indicative of the confusion of 
the Caroline companies. In 1622 Sir Henry Herbert mentions 


1 Wallace, Shakespeare Jahrb. XLVI, (1910). 
78 See Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIV, 372. 
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him as one of the Palsgrave’s men and also as “‘the chiefe of 
them at the Phoenix.”’”® Murray* thinks he had just joined the 
Palsgrave’s from the Lady Elizabeth’s, but his argument is weak. 
In 1626, 1628 and 1631 he is in casts of plays of the King’s men,*! 
and in 1634 Kendall told Crosfield he was one of the King’s 
Revels at the Salisbury Court. These entries do not help much. 
One wonders if Robert Birredge was a Burbage; the actors’ name 
was sometimes so spelt and at least one of them lived in the ad- 
joining parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, about this time. (See 
Nicholas Tooley.) 


RICHARD GUNNELL 


1613/14 15 Jan. (Christened) Martyne dau of Richard Gunnell 
Player 

1615 9 Sep. (Christened) Margaret daughter of Richard 
Gunnell Play" 

1620 20 Apr. (Christened) Edward sonne of Richard Gunnell 
gentle 

1621/2 17 Jan. (Christened) Anne daughter of Richard Gunnell 
gentleman 

1622/3 30 Jan. (Buried) Thomas Willington seruant to Richard 
Gunnell from the house of Robert Gibbes 

1623 21 June (Buried) Daughter of Richard Gunnell Player 

1624 10 July (Christened) Ellenor daughter of Richard Gunnell 


player 
1624/5 1 Feb. (Buried) Hellen daughter of Richard Gunnell 
gentleman 
1630 14 Apr. (Buried) Penelope Dau of Richard Gunnell Player 
1630 2 Dec. (Buried) Edward sonne of Richard Gunnell Player 


1630/31 7 Feb. (Christened) John sonne of Barbara the reputed wife 
Dermiere gentleman from Richard Gunnell Player | 
in Redcrostreete , 


He was a Palsgrave’s man and appears to have been manager 
of the Fortune.® In 1629 he and William Blagrave built the Salis- 
bury Court,**and he was thenceforward connected with that house. 
He was a friend of Ned Alleyn, and from his various ventures one 
would think him a man of some means. He wrote at least two 


79 Variorum, III, 59. 

89 Op. cit., I, 215-16. 

81 Tbid., I, 172. 

82 Fortnightly Review, CXVII (1925). 

8 Warner, op. cit., Variorum, III, 66, Hotson, op. cit., p. 52. 
% Adams, Shakespearean Playhouses, pp. 368-74. 
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plays himself, The Hungarian Lion and The Way to Please ail 
Women, and perhaps The Masque.* He died about 1634,* and 
a fellow actor, Thomas Jordan,*’ published an elegy on him in his 
Poeticall Varieties, 1637. 


WILLIAM HALL 


1640 19 Oct. (Married) William Hall and Jone Harredye 
1641 25 Sep. (Christened) William sonne of Wm Hall, Player 
1644 12 June (Christened) Ann dau: Willm Hall player 

1645 20 Aug. (Christened) ffrances dau: of Willi Hall Player 
1648 1 Sep. (Christened) Afrika Dau: of Willi Hall player 
1651/2 25 Feb. (Buried) ffran Dau of Willi Hall player 

1651/2 20 Mar. (Buried) Sarah Dau of Willi Hall plaier 


He was sworn a Prince’s man in 1632,** but at the time of the pro- 
duction of Messalina (see John Barrett) he was playing with the 
King’s Revels and took the part of Mela, Senecca’s brother, 
in that play. I know nothing more of him. 


BERNARD HALSEY 
1622/3 3 Feb. (Buried) Daughter of Bernard Halsey Tumbler 


It may be that he was never a player, but he is pretty sure to 
have performed on the stage of the Red Bull and perhaps of the 
Fortune. I have sometimes wondered if some of these tumblers 
and tight rope walkers were not permanently attached to the Red 
Bull or Fortune. If they were, they are pretty sure to have been 
some times drafted for less spectacular performances when a large 
cast was needed. 

HENRY HAMMERSLEY 
1626 16 Apr. (Christened) Affryca, Da of Henry Hammersley 
Player®® .Y 


A Henry Hamerton was sworn as a Prince’s servant in 1635,°%° 
but is found nowhere else. I am inclined to think that he is the 
same as the above. This is the second mention of a child christened 
Africa in these records. It probably would be interesting to find 
how the name was selected. 


% Adams, Dramatic Records, pp. 26, 28 and 30. 

% Hotson, op. cit., p. 52. 

87 See D. N. B. 

88 Mrs. Stopes in Shakespeare Jahrb. XLVI (1910). (L. C. 5/132, p. 297.) 
89 Published Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIV, 371. 

% Mrs. Stopes in Shakes. Jahrb. XLVI, (1910). (L. C. 5/134, p. 88). 
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NICHOLAS HAMMERTON 


1634/5 3 Jan. (Buried) Richard sonne of Nicholas Hammerton, 
Play™ 


I know of no other record of a Nicholas Hammerton. A Stephen 
Hammerton was connected with the King’s company 1631-47, and 
Wright says*® he was famous in his youth for his female roles. 
There may have been some connection between these two. 


WiLiiAM Harte 
1638 29 July (Christened) Winifred dau. of William Harte, 
Weaver als Player 
1639 19 July (Buried) Winifred daug' of William Harte, weaver 
(In margin, ‘als Player’) 
1639 23 Nov. (Buried) Mary daug': of William Harte Player 


This “Weaver als Player’’™ seems to indicate the evolution of 
an actor. It is decidedly not the way the clerk would refer to 
a man who had been bred a player. It rouses one’s curiosity as to 
the cause and method of the change. 

A William Harte is named in the licence issued by Sir Henry 
Herbert 28 November 1634 which the clerk at Norwich has men- 
tioned. Murray® argues on rather scant evidence that they were 
a new King’s Revels company. He is listed as a King’s man in 
May 1636 and January 1636/7.% Malone says®’ that he was the 
eldest son of Shakespeare’s sister Joane and the father of Charles 
Harte, the Restoration actor. 


RICHARD HAWLEY 
1632 16 Dec. (Christened) Roger sonne of Richard Halley player 
1633/4 5 Jan. (Christened) Joanna Da: of Richard Haley, Player 
1634 22 Aug. (Buried) Jone daug' of Richard Hawley Player 


1635 8 Apr. (Christened) ffrancis sonn of Richard Hawley, 
Player 
1636 27 July (Christened) Thomazine daug': of Richard Hawley 
Playe' 
% Published Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIV, 372. 
*® Dodsley, XV, 404. 


% This, of course, is not the only example of a player who had another craft 
as well. Other prominent ones at St. Giles were John Shank and Andrew Cane. 

* Murray, op. cit., II, 357. 

% Tbid., p. 8. 

% Murray, op. cit. I, 172 and Mrs. Stopes in Shakes. Jahrb., XLVI, (1910). 
(L. C. 5/134, pp. 124 and 142.) 

87 Variorum, III, 167. 
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1636 2 Aug. (Buried) Frances dau. of Richard Hawley Playe' 
1636 1 Sep. (Buried) Thomazine daug': of Rich: Hawley 
Playe® 


1636 4 Oct. (Buried) Roger son: of Richard Hawley, Playe" 

1638 1 Apr. (Christened) Joyce daug*: of Richard Hawley, 
Player 

1639 21 July (Buried) Sara wife of Richard Hawley Player 


Richard Hawley is also in the list of King’s men for the pass of 
1636 and the ticket of privilege of 1636/7. This family had long 
been resident in St. Giles. Another of them is called tumbler in 
1623. Richard had evidently been a player for several years before 
he appears as a King’s man. 


Francis HITCHENS 
1624 17 Nov. (Buried) Katherine daughter of Frances Hitchens 
Playor* 
1627/8 3 Feb. (Buried) ffrancis Hitchens, Drummer 


Francis Hitchens is another new player. From the second item 
it would appear that his rank in his company was not the highest, 
which may account for his obscurity. He raises again the prob- 
lem of just what was the relation between the actors and their 
musicians.*® I had hoped that his will might tell something more 
of him, but I have searched for it in vain. 


Tuomas HoLtcomsB 
1624 24 July (Christened) George sonne of Thomas Holcome 
Plaier 
1625 1 Sep. (Buried) Thomas Holcome, Player! 


All known references to him are from the casts of the King’s 
men’s plays, the first The Queen of Corinth (c. 1617) and the last 
The Prophetess (1622). Mr. Baldwin from his analysis of the 
plays and parts of the King’s players declares that he was Shank’s 
apprentice’ and speculates about his parts in other plays of the 


King’s men. 
Joun HoNEYMAN 


1636 13 Apr. (Buried) John Honnyman, Player’ 


* Published Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIV, 371. 

%* He is not, of course, the only man to be known both as an actor and a mu- 
sician. See Edward Minshaw below and Thomas Heywood, Thomas Downton and 
Thomas Marbeck in Times Literary Supplement, 15 November 1928. 

100 Mentioned but not quoted Londinium Redivivium, IT, 304. 

11 Op, cit., p. 151. 
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He was a King’s man and appears in various parts (chiefly fe- 
male) in their plays. Mr. Baldwin'™ thinks he was the John Honey- 
man baptized at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, in 1612 and discusses 
his parts. His will, which was made 7 April 1636 and mentions his 
mother, father and brother, his fellows the players, and the poor 
of the parish as legatees, seems to be that of a young man. I must 
defer the publication of this will to some later date. Elegiac poems 
on him appear in Jordan’s Poetical Varieties, 1637, and in Sir Anto- 
ny Cokain’s Small Poems of Divers Sorts, 1658. 


ANTHONY JEFFES 


1602 11 June (Christened) Edward son of Anthony Jeffe, yema 
1605 16 Sep. (Christened) Elizabeth daughter of Anthony Jeffe, 


player 

1606 22 Oct. (Christened) Jane daughter of Anthony Jeffes, 
Player 

1607/8 16 Mar. (Christened) David sonne of Anthony Jeffes, 
Player 

1609 1 May (Christened) Richard sonne of Anthony Jeffes, 
Player 

1610 30 May (Buried) Jane daughter of Anthony Jeffes, brewer 

1610 8 Aug. (Buried) sonne of Anthony Jeffes, Brewer 

1610 21 Oct. (Christened) Anthony sonne of Anthony Jeffes, 
Brewer 

1616 30 Oct. (Christened) Richard sonne of Anthony Jeffes, 
Brewer 

1619 23 May (Christened) William sonne of Anthony Jeffs 
Brewer 


1620 20 May (Buried) William Andrewes servant to Anthony 
Jeffs brewe' 

1620/21 23 Mar. (Christened) Sara daughter of Anthony Jeffes 
Brewer 


He is known chiefly as an Admiral’s-Prince Henry’s man, and 
appears in varicus records in connection with them.!® He is prob- 
ably the Anthony son of Richard Jeffes who was christened at 
St. Saviour’s 14 December 1578.' He is last mentioned in the 
list in Prince Henry’s Book of the Household in 1610.!% This coin- 
cides with the date at which the St. Giles clerk begins calling him 
Brewer. Moreover, Charles Massey in his letter to Edward Alleyn 
in 1613(?) refers to him as having given over his quality of player.! 


108 Thid., p. 222. 1% Murray, op. cit., I, 209. 
103 See Chambers, op. cit., II, 324. 10 Warner, op. cit., pp. 36-7. 
104 Chambers, op. cit., II, 324. 
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These facts and the uncommon name suggest that these entries all 
refer to the same man and that the player had become a brewer, 
perhaps for reasons similar to those of Thomas Downton. 


HuMPHRY JEFFES 
1618 21 Aug. (Buried) Humphrie Jeffes, Plaier'’ 


He was also an Admiral’s-Prince Henry’s man, but his connec- 
tion with the company was longer than that of Anthony, who, it 
seems, was not his brother.’°* Humphrey had childern baptized 
at St. Saviour’s in 1599 and 1601.!°° His appearance in St. Giles 
probably indicates his attempt to keep near his company’s theatre. 
In June 1617 Pembroke wrote to Norwich asking that he be sent 
back to London with the duplicate licence for the Palsgrave’s 
with which he was travelling.“° It seems that he was actively 
playing up to the time of his death. 


WILLIAM JOHNSON 
1586/7 10 Feb. (Christened) Comedia, the daught* of Willm John- 
son, one of her ma** players, Base borne of Alyce 
Booker 
1592/3 3 Mar. (Buried) Comedia daught* of Willim Johnson, 
Playe' (‘base’ in margin)" 


He was in Leicester’s company at least as early as 1572, when 
he was one of the players to sign the letter to Leicester requesting 
to be appointed as household servants."? He appears again in their 
licence of 10 May 1574."3 Later (1583 and 1588)," he appears 
as a Queen’s man. Chambers wonders if he were the vintner who 
was trustee of Shakespeare’s Blackfriar’s property 1613-18." 


GEORGE JOLLY 


1629/30 8 Jan. (Christened) Mary daughter of George Jolley 
Barber Chirurgion of St Martins Aldersgate in the 
house of William Perkins in Morelane 


107 Chambers, op. cit., II, 324, mentions. 

108 Collier, Mem. Act., says that Humphrey son of John Jeffes was baptized 
at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 16 June 1583. 

109 See Times Lit. Suppl., 15 November, 1928. 

110 Murray, op. cit., II, 343. 

111 Chambers, op. cit., II, 324, following Collier, has grossly misquoted these 
entries. 

12 Tbid, II, 86. 14 Jbid, II, 107. 

113 Tbid, II, 87. 116 Thid, II, 324. 
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1640 9 July (Christened) John sonne of George Jolly Player 
in y* house of Mathew Smith Playe' in Whitcrostrt 
1640 13 July (Buried) John sonne of George Jolly Player 


He was a well known Restoration actor, and Mr. Hotson has 
recently compiled a very interesting account of his continental 
career during the Commonwealth."® So far as I know, this is the 
first proof that he was an actor before the Civil Wars. Since Mat- 
thew Smith was a Prince’s man (see below), the normal assump- 
tion is that George Jolly was too. It may be that in 1640 he was 
or had been Smith’s apprentice.’ I do not think it likely that the 
Barber Chirurgion and the player are the same. Possibly father 
and son. 
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JEREMY KITE 


1627 4 Apr. (Christened) Wm son of Jerymie Kite Player 
1632/3 20 Feb. (Christened) ffrancis da: of Jeremy Kite Player™® 


Kite is another player whose activity before the closing of the 
theatres has heretofore been unknown. In 1644 and 1645 he 
was with a company of English players on the continent." 


NICHOLAS LONGE 
1621/2 21 Jan. (Buried) Nicholas Longe, Player'’ 


He seems to have had a varied career, chiefly as a leader of 
provincial companies. In May 1612 he appeared at Norwich at the 

: head of a company of boys of rather uncertain identity.” In March 
: 1613/14 he was at the same place as a leader of the Lady Eliza- 
: beth’s.”? In October 1617 he appears as manager in the new patent 
; for the Children of the Queen’s Revels, and in August 1618, 


; and February and May, 1620, he is with unnamed companies.'™ 
: He may be the Nicholas Longe whom I found in the St. Saviour 
; tokenbooks' at the Bankside in 1600 and the Clink in 1620, and 


16 Op, cit., pp. 167-76. For his career after the Restoration, see Mr. Hotson’s 
: pamphlet George Jolley, Actor-Manager anc Allardyce Nicoll’s Restoration Stage, 
/  { pp. 270-79. 

7 See Baldwin, op. cit., chap. I. 

18 Published Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIV, 371. 

119 Hotson, op. cit., p. 21. 

120 Chambers, op. cit., II, 328, mentions. 

121 See H. N. Hillebrand, The Child Actors, 1926, p. 240. 

122 Murray, op. cit. II, 239. 

128 Murray, op. cit., I, 361. 

14 Murray, op. cit., II, 345, and Malone Society Collections, 1910, p. 284. 

125 See Times Lit. Suppl., 15 November, 1928. 
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who, according to the St. Saviour register, married Prudence 
Pellitour there 3 June 1610. If the St. Saviour Nicholas Longe were 
the player, he had moved to St. Giles only shortly before his death. 
I failed to find a will by which I had hoped to settle a little of this 
uncertainty. 


Joun LowEN 
1576 9 Dec. (Christened) John, the sonne of Richard Lowen 


Collier printed this,’ though inexactly. It is reproduced here 
for the sake of completeness. His picture in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum at Oxford (Canvas A. 1640) gives his age at 64 in 1640, thus 
verifying the above. The portrait shows a man of a serious rather 
than a “blustering’’or “aggressive” or “peppery” type.”’ He was, 
of course, one of the most important Jacobean and Caroline actors. 
His career began with Worcester’s **but he soon (1603) became 
a King’s man and played with them until the closing of the thea- 
tres.“® From 1630 on he and Joseph Taylor seem to have been 
the managers of the King’s company. He was still actively in- 
terested in theatrical affairs as late as January 1647/8. The date 
of his death has heretofore been a matter of some debate, but the 
following entry in the parish registers of St. Clement Danes seems 
conclusive.'*! 


1653 24 Aug. (Buried) John Lowen the player bur. 


The use of the definite article seems reminiscent of Lowen’s 
fame. 
CHARLES MASSEY 


1610 30 Dec. (Christened) Jane, daughter of Charles Marcy, 
Player 

1612 8 Sep. (Christened) Charles the sonne of Charles Masey 
gent 

1620/21 21 Jan. (Buried) John sonne of Charles Mercy, gentleman 

1621 24 Apr. (Christened) Margaret daughter of Charles Mercy, 
yeoman 


1% Mem. Act., p. 165. 

127 See Baldwin, op. cit., pp. 178-81 and 184. 

128 Chambers, op. cit., II, 328. 

129 For his long residence in Southwark, see Chambers, op. cit., II, 328, and 
Times Lit. Suppl., 15 November, 1928. 

189 See Hotson, op. cit., p. 32. 

131 T first found this record in Collier’s Bodleian MS and then checked it from 
the registers at St. Clement Danes. 
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1621 24 Dec. (Buried) Margaret daughter of Charles Mercy 


Playe® 
1625 20 July (Buried) John sonne of Charles Mercy gent 
1625 3 Aug. (Buried) Charles Mercy gét 


He seems to have been connected with the Admiral’s-Henry’s- 
Palsgrave’s company throughout his career. His first appearance 
with them is in the cast of Frederick and Basilea in 1597," and 
his last as one of the five members to sign the bond with Richard 
Gunnell in April 1624.%* He must have had some sort of theatri- 
cal experience before 1597, for he appears as a shareholder in March 
1597/8."4 He was a friend of Edward Alleyn'™ and a shareholder 
in the Fortune.“* An interesting letter which he wrote to Edward 
Alleyn in 1613 (?) is an important source for information concern- 
ing the practices of the dramatic companies. An entry in Alleyn’s 
Diary 19 November 1621” appears to indicate that he had writ- 
ten a play. It is unknown. 


EDWARD MINSHAW 
1647 30 June (Christened) Jane Daught' of Edw Minshaw gentl 


1649 5 Aug. (Christened) John sonne of Edw. Minshaw gentle- 
man 

1650 14 Sep. (Buried) John sonne of Edw. Minshaw player 

1651 6 Apr. (Christened) Willi sonne of Edw: Minshaw gentle 


1652 26 Aug. (Buried) Edw. sonne of Edw Minshaw musitian 


I know of no reference to him before the outbreak of the wars. 
He must have been on the stage before the closing of the theatres, 
but the proof of it is still lacking. Again there is the coupling of 
player and musician. 


ANTHONY MUNDAY 


1585 17 Oct. (Christened) Roase, the Daught' of Anthony 
Monday gent 

1585/6 19 Jan. (Buried) Rose the Daughter of Anthony Monday 
gent. 

1586/7 9 Jan. (Christened) Prycilla the Daughter of Anthony 
Munday gent 


182 Chambers, op. cit., IT, 150. 

183 Hotson, op. cit., p. 52. 

14 Henslowe’s Diary, ed. Greg, I, 84. 

1% Warner, op. cit., pp. 189, 192. 

1% Henslowe Papers, ed. Greg, pp. 28-30 and 112. 
437 Warner, op. cit., p. 190. 
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1587/8 27 Jan. (Christened) Richard, the sonne of Anthony 
Munday, gent 


1589 5 Sep. (Christened) Anne the Daught of Anthony Mun- 
day, gent. 

1621 7 Oct. (Buried) Elizabeth wife of Anthony Mondaye 
gentleman 


The first five items are not new, though I do not know that 
they have been quoted before. I should think that the 1621 entry 
referred to the player-dramatist as well, but this must be left to 
those who know more of Munday than I do. 


WILLIAM NEWTON 
1625 3 Aug. (Buried) William Newton Player 


There are no records of a player of this name. A John Newton 
appears several times as a Prince Henry’s-Palsgrave’s man.'* 
His last appearance is in the cloak allowance of 27 March 1625.9 
This burial of William four months later makes the obvious con- 
jecture tempting. I hoped to get light from his will, but it was not 
to be found. 

ROGER NORE 

1640 18 Oct. (Christened) Roger sonne of Roger Nore, Player 

1640 7 Nov. (Buried) Roger sonne of Roger Nore Player 

1642 10 Oct. (Buried) Eliz: dau of Roger Noer playe" 

1648 18 Oct. (Buried) John: sonne of Roger Noare player 

1648 31 Oct. (Buried) Amellicoe: (Ancellicoe?) Dau: of Roger 
Noare play 

1648/9 19 Mar. (Buried) Roger Noare player 

1649 27 Sep. (Christened) John: sonne: of: Roger Noar gentle- 
man Deceased 


On 25 April 1640 a Roger Nore is found in a list of the ‘hired 
men of the Princes players.’’° Mrs. Stopes has copied the name 
as More, but an examination of the Lord Chamberlain’s papers 
leaves no doubt that it is Nore. The name is so odd that until I 
had found it for the second time at St. Giles I thought myself it 
must be a careless spelling of More. I am still curious about it and 
have looked for Nore and Noar and Noer and Noor in Bardsley’s 


88 Patent 1610, Agreement with Alleyn and Meade 1615/16, summoned be- 
fore Privy Council 1616, Palsgrave’s letter to Alleyn 1616(?) Inner Temple Mask 
1618/19, Cloak order 1625. 

1389 Murray, op. cit., I, 237. 

40 Mrs, Stopes in Shakespeare Jahrb., XLVI, (1910). (L. C. 5/134, p. 394). 
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English and Welsh Surnames and in various directories and year 
books, but I have failed to find it anyplace. Surely there must be 
other occurrences of the name some place. 


THOMAS ORTON 
1641/2 17 Mar. (Christened) Mary dau: of Tho: Orton Player 
1642/3 5 Jan. (Buried) Tho: sonne of Robert Horton Gentle 
from the house of Suzan Grey widd in the Playhouse 
Yard in Goldinglane 


No player of this name is otherwise known. It would be difficult 
to prove the relationship of the second entry to the first, however 
little an H more or less meant to Caroline parish clerks. Still, 
the note is interesting, and this is as good a place for it as any. 


WILLIAM PENN 
1635/6 6 Jan. (Christened) John sonne of William Penn Player 
1636 18 Oct. (Buried) Wm: son: of Wm: Penn Playe': 
1636 2 Nov. (Buried) Anne daug': of William Pen Playe' 


Penn first appears in the company of the Queen’s Revels in 
1609, when he had a part in Epicene.“'! Sometime between 1609 
and 1616 he became attached to the Henslowe-Alleyn interests.' 
In 1616 he was living in St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch; in 1617 and 
1619 in the parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate, but by 1623 he had 
moved to George Alley, Golding Lane, in the parish of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate.“* Before November 1628 he had joined the King’s 
men, for in that year he appeared in The Lovers’ Melancholy. 
His last appearance as a King’s man is in the Players’ Pass in May 
1636.%* For a discussion of his parts, assigned and conjectured, 
see Mr. Baldwin’s book, pp. 187-8. 


RICHARD PRICE 
1620 24 Apr. (Christened) Richard sonne of Richard Price 


Gentleman 

1620 24 Apr. (Buried) Richard sonne of Richard Price, Gentle- 
man 

1621 23 Nov. (Christened) Richard, sonne of Richard Price, 
gentleman 


Ml Murray, op. cit., I, 358. 

42 Chambers, op. cit., II, 245. 

M43 Miss Denkinger in PMLA, XLI, 104. 

4 Wallace in Shakes. Jahrb., XLVI, (1910). 

M45 Murray, op. cit., I, 172. 

“6 Mrs, Stopes in Shakes. Jahrb., XLVI, (1910). (L. C. 5/134, p. 124.) 
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1624 15 May (Buried) Mary daughter of Richard Price, yeoma 

1625 19 Apr. (Buried) Henry son of Richard Price, gentleman 

1625 12 July (Christened) Morgan sonne of Richard Price, 
Player 

1625 16 July (Buried) Morgan sonne of Rich: Price Player 

1625 23 Aug. (Buried) Martin Swayne s* to Richard Price, gent 

1627 25 Apr. (Christened) Mary dau of Richard Price, Player 

1627 23 July (Buried) Richard Price Player 

1628 16 Apr. (Buried) Richard and Mary son and Dau: of Rich: 
Price Player deceased 


Price was another of the Admiral’s-Henry’s-Palsgrave’s company. 
He first appears in the dubious MS. notes to Dekker’s Shoemakers’ 
Holiday (1600),7 but he was certainly a member by 1610, when 
he appears in the Book of the Household Establishment of Prince 
Henry.'* He appears as a member of this company in other docu- 
ments of 1613, 1618, 1620, 1622 and 1624. 

In the Middlesex Gaol Delivery Rolls,“® under the date of 4 De- 
cember 1622 is a True bill against “Richard Price late of Golding 
Lane” and his wife Mary for counterfeiting eight Queen Elizabeth 
shillings. They were acquitted, but Richard was required to find 
surety for his good behaviour.” Now the player lived in Whitecross 
Street, which runs parallel to Golding Lane in the parish of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, in 1623.%° Does the “late of Golding Lane’ 
indicate a removal of the player to Whitecross Street, or does it 
prove the existence of two men of the name in St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate? I am inclined to think the latter, though I am not yet pre- 
pared to be very positive about it. 


ARNOLD PYNCKNEY 
1609 23 Nov. (Buried) Arnold Pynckney Drummer 


I have no other records of a name anything like this one. Was 
he just a musician, or was he associated with the stage like Francis 
Hitchins? 

TIMOTHY READE 


1644/5 7 Mar. (Buried) Edward sonne of Timothy Read 
1646 28 July (Buried) Pennella da: of Tymothy Read player 


47 Shakes. Soc. Papers, IV, 110. 

M48 Murray, op. cit., I, 209. 

49 Jeaffreson, Middlesex County Records, II, 170. 
69 Wallace, Shakes. Jakrb., XLVI, (1910). 
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He first appears in Queen Henrietta’s cast for Shirley’s Wedding, 
1626, when he was probably a boy.“! By 1634 he was connected 
with the King’s Revels,"* but he seems later to have become a 
King’s man. The Stage-Players Complaint of 1641 is between Cane 
of the Fortune and Reed of the Friers. Another record of 1647 
which tells of his participation in a play belonging to the King’s 
men leaves the same implication. Mr. Baldwin™ says he was never 
a King’s man, but it seems to me that his grounds for rejecting 
the obvious meaning of the Complaint are rather flimsy. 


Joun Roaps 
1635/6 22 Feb. (Buried) John Roads musitian 


Far be it from me to intrude into the vexed discussion of the 
identity of John Rhodes, the Restoration manager and alledged 
bookkeeper of the King’s company under Charles I. But may I 
suggest that the above could be the John Roads, who with twenty 
others appears as “imployed by the Kinges Maiesties servantes 
in theire quallitie of Playinge as Musitions and other necessary 
attendantes” in Sir Henry Herbert’s Office Book 27 December 
1624? 

JoHN ROBINSON - 
1641 27 Apr. (Buried) John Robinson Player’ 


He was a member of the King’s Revels company, and as such 
appears in Crosfield’s Diary,'*’ the Norwich list'®’ and the cast 
for Messalina.“* Mr. Hotson suggests that he may have been the 
John Robinson who married Richard Gunnell’s widow.’ 


SAMUEL ROWLEY 


1620 23 Nov. (Buried) Samuel Rowley Merchantaylor buryed 
at Christes Church. 


I think this entry has not been known before. Herbert’s licens- 
ing of his plays for the Palsgrave’s in 1623 and 1624'*\—particu- 
larly since one is called ‘‘a new Comedy’’—make it seem unlikely 
that this is the dramatist, but so little is known of him after 1613 


41 Murray, op. cit., I, 266. 4% Published Collier, Mem. Act.,p.272. 
1 bid, 1, 277 and Fortnighily Review. 1" Fortnightly Review, CXVII, 519. 


CXVII, (1925). 68 Murray, op. cit., I, 279. 
188 Hotson, op. cit., p. 26. 69 Thid, I, 281. 
14 Op. cit., pp. 65 and 66. 1 Op. cit., p. 52. 
1% Adams, Dram. Records, p. 74. ist Adams, Dram. Records, pp. 24-7. 
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that one cannot feel certain. No Samuel Rowley is to be found in 
Clode’s Memorials of the Guild of Merchant Taylors or his Early 
History of the Guild of Merchant Taylors. I can recall no other 
burial entry at St. Giles which records a burial in another parish. 
It is rather puzzling. I suppose the church referred to is the one 
in the City on Newgate street, about eight minutes walk to the 
south and west of St. Giles church. 


WILLIAM ROWLEY 
1637 27 Nov. (Married) William Rowley and Isabell Tooley’ 


This is an interesting association of players’ names, whoever 
the possessors were. Mr. Baldwin thinks'® that William Rowley 
took Nicholas Tooley’s place with the King’s men at the latter’s 
death in 1623. Tooley was buried at St. Giles (see below), but 
his will does not mention an Isabell Tooley. Collier assumes that 
this entry refers to the actor-dramatist. Chambers’ thinks it 
does not. The weight of authority appears to be against it, and 
IT am not competent to enter the discussion. 


GEORGE SCARLETT 


1605 1 Sep. (Christened) Richard sonne of George Scarlett, 
Playe® 


This is the only record of a George Scarlett, player. Collier’s 
MS at the Bodleian has copied this entry as son of John Scarlett, 
instead of George, and the first entry under Richard Scarlett has 
been “‘misread”’ the same way, thus raising another “ghost name.” 
Chambers,’ following Collier, has perpetuated the mistake. I am 
tempted to think that this George Scarlett is a parish clerk’s 
mistake for Richard; that this child is the one who was buried on 
the 19th; and that George Scarlett is another ‘ghost name.” 
But perhaps my presumption is nearly as great as Collier’s. 


RICHARD SCARLETT 


1605 19 Sep. (Buried) Richard sonne of Richard Scarlett, Player 

1606/7 11 Feb. (Christened) Susan daughter of Richard Scarlett, 
player!’ 

1606/7 12 Feb. (Buried) Marie wife of Richard Scarlett, Player’ 


182 Published by Collier, Mem. Act.,p. ™ Op. cit., III, 473. 

223. 166 Thid., II, 337. 
163 Op. cit., p. 58. 167 Mentioned but not quotedin Cham - 
4 Mem. Act., p. 233. bers, op. cit., II, 337. 
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1609 23 Apr. (Buried) Richard Scarlet, player'®’ 
1616 27 Nov. (Christened) Henry sonne of Rober (sic) Wilson 
Taylor from Mrs Scarletts in Goldinglane 


He is another unknown. The last entry may refer to his widow. 


EDWARD SHAKESPEARE 


1607 12 Aug. (Buried) Edward sonne of Edward Shackspeere, 
Player, base-borne 


This entry has been quoted and discussed before.'** There is 
nothing to indicate that Edward Shakespeare was a resident of the 
parish. Edmond Shakespeare was buried at St. Saviour’s 13 De- 
cember of the same year. 


JouN SHANBROOKE 
1610 10 June (Christened) William, sonne of John Shanbrooke, 


Player'®® 

1612 26 July (Christened) Rachell, Dau. of John Shanbrooke, 
Plaier 

1618 4 June (Buried) Elizabeth daughter to John Shambrooke, 
gent 


1618 17 Sep. (Buried) John Shambrooke, Player'®® 


Shanbrooke is another player known only through the parish 
registers. I thought that the Sara Dambrooke buried from the 
house of John Shank in 1624 might be his widow, but her will uses 
the same spelling as her burial entry and tells nothing of her 
husband. 


JouN SHANK 


1610 31 Dec. (Buried) A sonne John Shanckes Player (sic) 

1611/12 10 Feb. (Christened) Elizabeth Daughter of John Shanck, 
Plaier 

1614/15 22 Mar. (Buried) A dau. of John Shancke, Gentleman 

1615/16 16 Mar. (Christened) John Sonne of John Shanck yoman 

1617 7 Oct. (Buried) Robert sonne of Robert Petchey from 
John Shanck in Golding Lane 

, 1618 16 Oct. (Buried) Susan Rodes svant to John Shanckes, 
player 

1619 1 Aug. (Christened) James sonne of John Shancks, gentle- 
man 

1620/21 2 Feb. (Christened) John Sonne of John Shanks, Chandler 


68 Chambers, oP. cit., II, 338, Collier, Mem. Act., xiv. 
69 Mentioned in Chambers, op. cit., II, 338. 
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1621 18 Nov. (Christened) Thomas sonne of John Shancks 


Gentleman 
1621 1 Dec. (Buried) Thomas sonne of John Shanck Gentleman 
1622 1 June (Buried) Grace wife of Blacknall of Oxford from 
the howse of John Shancks 
1623 3 Aug. (Christened) Wynefred d. of John Shancks, playe' 


1624 11 Sep. (Buried) Mrs. Sara Dambroake widow from the 
house of John Shanck, gentleman 

1624 12 Nov. (Buried) Maryan Porter, widow from y® house of 
John Shanck gentleman 

1625 27 July (Buried) Anne dau of John Shanke Cutler 

1626 14 May (Christened) Wynefred Da: of John Shankes, 
player 

1628 11 May (Christened) William sonn of John Shanks grocer 

1629 16 June (Buried) Wynefred Dau: of John Shanck Player 

1630/31 26 Jan. (Married) John Shankes And Eliz Martin 

1635/6 27 Jan. (Buried) John Shanke, Player!”® 


Shank said in 1635 that his career began with Pembroke’s and 
Queen Elizabeth’s companies,'” but our first record of him is as 
a Prince Henry’s-Palsgrave’s man in the Household list of 1610,!” 
and he is still a member of this company at the time of the patent 
of January 1612/13.! He is known chiefly as a King’s man, with 
which company he is first mentioned in the patent of March 1619. 
He was still an active member in this organization in 1635.!4 
He seems to have been the clown of the company,’ and it is 
probably in this capacity that he wrote Shank’s Ordinary, which 
was licensed by Sir Henry Herbert 16 March 1623/4.1 He was 
an important shareholder in the company and must have been 
a man of some means.” Another John Shank was sworn player to 
the Prince in 1640.!78 

t is not easy to disentangle the King’s player from among 
these entries at St. Giles. We are helped some by his will (un- 
fortunately too long to print now) of 30 December 1635, in which 
he styles himself ‘“‘John Shanks one of his Mats servants the Play- 


170 Collier, Mem. a.ct., has listed about ‘half of these entries, generally inexactly. 
171 Halliwell-Phillipp’s Outlines, I, 314. 

172 Murray, op. cit., I, 209. 

173 Tbid, p. 211. 

174 Halliwell Phillipp’s Oudlines, I, 312;Murray, op. cit., I, 277. 

1% Collier, Mem. Act., p. 275; Chambers, op. cit., I1, 339; Baldwin, op. cit., p. 188. 
1%6 Adams, Dram. Records, p. 27. 

7 Chambers, op. cit., II, 338. 

178 Stopes, Shakes. Jahrb. XLVI, (1910). (L.C. 5/134, p. 426). 
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ers, and Cittizen and weaver of London.’’ It mentions his wife 
Winifred, his sons John and James, and his daughter Elizabeth 
Bowen. This is enough to eliminate the chandler, the cutler, and 
the grocer, though one may be his son, who seems to have been 
grown in 1635. It also eliminates the marriage with Elizabeth 
Martin in 1630, as the player had a daughter Wynefred in 1623, 
apparently named after the woman who was still his wife in 1635. 
But which refer to the other player John Shanks and which to 
other men of the same name? Sara Dambrooke’s will is signed by 
John and Winifred Shanks, which indicates that the King’s player 
was called gentleman in 1624. Is it always the player who is re- 
ferred to as gentleman, and if so why are all these people buried 
from his house? I must leave the riddle for the present. 


RICHARD SHARP 
1631 6 Sep. (Christened) Richard sonne of the reputed father 
Richard Sharpe Player base born of the body of 
Margaret Smith singlewoman in the house of Wm 
Jones Taylor three herring Courte 
1631 17. Sep. (Buried) Richard sonne of Richard Sharpe Player 


Richard Sharpe appears in the King’s men’s cast of The Loyal 
Subject in 1618'79 and is found in nearly all the plays of the King’s 
company from then until 1630. His parts indicate that he was a 
rather important actor in the company.'*° 

It will be noticed that the above does not prove that he was a 
resident of St. Giles. He is said to have been buried at St. Anne 
Blackfriars in January 1632.'*! 


WILLIAM SLy 
1606 24 Sep. (Christened) John, son of Wyllm Sly (player) 
baseborn of the body of Margaret Chambers!®? 
1606 4 Oct. (Buried) John sonne of Wm Sly player (base) !** 


I can add nothing to the notes on him given by Chambers.’ 
He wasa player at least as early as 1590-1 and a member of Shakes- 
peare’s company, presumably from 1598 until his death in 1608 
Baldwin discusses his parts.'™ 


179 Murray, op. cit., I, 172. 

189 For a discussion of his roles see Baldwin, op. cit., 184-5 and 219-21. 

181 Londinium Redivivium, I1, 376. But this book is so inaccuarte about parish 
registers that its entries do not mean a great deal until checked. 

182 Chambers, op. cit., II, 340. 

183 Both parenthetical items appear thus in the registers themselves. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 251-3. 
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ANTHONY SMITH 
1627 29 Apr. (Christened) Anthony son of Anthony Smith gent 


An Anthony Smith appears in four casts of the King’s company 
1626-—29,!* but he had been a member of Prince Charles I’s com- 
pany in 1616.' There is a bare chance that he may be the “‘gent”’ 
above. 

MATTHEW SMITH 
1639 28 Sep. (Buried) Joyce wife of Mathew Smith Player 


1640 9 July (Christened) John sonne of George Jolly Player in 
y® house of Mathew Smith Playet in Whitcrostrt 

1641 6 July (Christened) Judith daugh': of Mathew Smith, 
Player 


He first appears as a player in the cast of Holland’s Leaguer, 
which in January 1631/2 is described as “lately and often” acted 
by the Prince’s men.'*’ He is again mentioned as a Prince’s 
man in 1631,!*8 1632,!°* 1634!% and probably as a Prince’s man in 
1637/8.!* The second item gives a faint hint that George Jolly 
may have been his apprentice in this company.'* 


WILLIAM STRATFORD 
1619/20 22 Mar. (Christened) Mary daughter of William Stratford 


yoeman 
1622/23 8 Jan. (Buried) Mary, daughter of William Stratford, 
playe® 
1622/3 16 Mar. (Christened) Judith daughter of William Stratford, 
Playe™ 


1625 27 Aug. (Buried) William Stratford Player’ 


He appears in various records as a memberof the Prince Henry’s- 
Palsgrave’s company from 1610-1624. According to Gervase 
Markham, to whose journey to Berwick he had subscribed, he 


18 Murray, op. cit., I, 172. 

18% Chambers, op. cit., II, 245; Murray, op. cit., I, 234. 

187 Murray, op. cit., I, 218. 

188 Warrant of this date shown at Norwich in 1637/8; Murray, op. cit., II, 358 
and 372. 

189 Warrant to swear servants to Prince Charles; Stopes, Shakes. Jahrb. XLVI 
(1910). (L.C. 5/132, p. 297). 

199 Crosfield’s Diary, Boas in Fortnightly Review, CXVII (1925). 

19 1631 warrant of unnamed company shown at Norwich; Murray, op. cit., II, 
358. 

19 See Baldwin, op. cit., Chap. I. 

1% Mentioned Londinium Redivivium, I1, 304. 
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lived at the upper end of Whitecross street in 1623. By 1624 he 
seems to have become one of the chief members of the Pals- 
grave’s.! The plague of 1625 must have been a great blow to the 
players at the Fortune. 

Joun SUMNER 
1649 10 Avg (Buried) John Sumner gentleman 


An actor of this name was a prominent member of Queen Hen- 
rietta’s company from 1626! until the company was broken in 
1636 or 1637,!*? when he went to the Salisbury Court. Wright’s 
note that after the wars ‘‘Perkins and Sumner of the Cockpit kept 
house together at Clerkenwell and were there buried’’!** indicates 
that this may be the actor, as Clerkenwell was on the northwest 
edge of St. Giles. However, I should like to have more evidence. 


THOMAS TAYLOR 
1624/5 10 Jan. (Buried) Sonne of Thomas Taylor Player 
1625 4 Aug. (Buried) Thomas Taylor gent. 
1625 21 Aug. (Buried) Roger sonne of Thomas Taylor Player'®’ 


He is unknown except for these records. It is possible that he 
is the “stageTaylor”’ of the Cockpit company’s Captives in 1624.?°° 


Joun THOMPSON 
1632 16 July (Christened) Anne dau: of John Thomson, Player 
in the house of Henry Hore, Carpenter in W'crss 
street 
1632 1 Oct. (Buried) Lettice dau: of John Thomson player 
1634 13 Dec. (Buried) John Thomson Player?” 


Thompson appears in a number of King’s plays from 1619 
to 1629,? where his casting in women’s parts indicates his youth. 
Since he does not appear in the casts of the King’s plays of 1631, 
it appears that he had joined another company, as he surely would 
not have deserted the stage so early. His connection with the car- 
penter is another matter for speculation. If it indicates an illegiti- 
mate child, the restraint of the parish clerk is heroic, not to say 


phenomenal. 
1% Wallace, Shakes. Jahrb. XLVI ' Variorum, UI, 240. 

(1910). 198 Dodsley, XV, 411. 
1% Hotson, op. cit., p. 52. '99 Published Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIV. 
1% Murray, op. cit., I, 266. 200 See Murray, op. cit., I, 259. 


20. This disproves Mr. Baldwin’s contention, op. cit., p. 60, that his disappearance 
from the King’s casts after 1629 was due to his death from the plague in_1630. 
202 Murray, op. cit., I, 172. 7 
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NICHOLAS TOOLEY 


1623 5 June (Buried) Nicholas Tooley Gentleman from the 
house of Cuthbert Burbidge gentleman 


This item is well known?® and is included here merely for the 
sake of completeness. From his will?“ in which there are legacies 
to the poor of St. Giles, it would appear that Tooley resided at 
some time in the parish. As he seems to have been a bachelor, 
it is not surprising that this is his only mention in the registers. 
Cuthbert Burbadge lived in the adjoining parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch. 

WILLIAM VINCENT 


1630 1 June (Buried) Eliz: Thorpe sut to Willm Vincent Jugler 
1631 26 June (Christened) Margaret dau. of Wm Vincent Tum- 
bler 


1632 12 May (Buried) Margaret dau: of Wm Vincent Jugler 
1632 24 May (Buried) James sonne of Wm Vincent Jugler 


Another entertainer who had probably used the stages of the 
Red Bull and the Fortune. 
Joun WEBSTER 
1593 22 July (Buried) Sara daugh' of John Webster mynstrell 


He may be the same as the actor who was in Germany in 1596.2" 
It seems most unlikely that either of them should be identified 
with the dramatist. 

THOMAS WHETSTONE 
1630/31 9 Jan. (Christened) Roger sonne of Thomas Whetstone, 
Player?” 


I know of no other record of a player of this name. 


GrorGE WILLIAMS 
1630 30 May (Christened) Eliz Dau. of George Williams, Player 


He is named in a licence granted to William Perry, Richard 
Weekes, and the players of the Red Bull in November 1629, and 
was with the company when they presented this licence at Read- 
ing later in the same month.?°? In March 1634/5 he was at Nor- 


203 See Collier, Mem. Act., p. 238. 

2 Thid. 

2% See Chambers, op. cit., II, 348. 

26 Published Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIV, 372. 
207 Murray, op. cit., II, 386. 
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wich with a company which seems to be the King’s Revels.*°* 
These are the only known references to him. 


ROBERT WILSON 
1600 20 Nov. (Buried) Robert Wylson, yoman (a player)?°® 


It may be that he was Robert Wilson, the Leicester’s and Queen’s 
man and the dramatist.”!° It is unusual for the parish clerk to call 
a man both yoeman and player in this way. It certainly did not 
mean that he used the termssynonymously, and if thisisthe Queen’s 
man it cannot mean that he was new to his quality of player. 


WILLIAM Woop 
1623 14. Dec. (Buried) Alice daughter of William Wood Player 
1624 18 Sep. (Buried) William sonne of William Wood yeoma 
1624/5 25 Mar. (Christened) John sonne of William Wood yoeman 


In August 1623 ‘William Wood a player of the Revells’”’ was 
paid 2/6 by the clerk of Coventry.2" The Revel’s company is 
last mentioned in London 10 May 1623, *” and it may be that 
after their break-up Wood went to the provinces with the rem- 
nants. He was living in Houndsditch in 1615.2" So far as I know, 
he occurs in no other records. It is not impossible that two entries 
refer to another man. 

Evtis Wortu 
1613 19 July (Christened) Jane daughter of Ellys Worthe gentl- 
man 
1628/9 10 Mar. (Christened) Elizeus son of Ellis Worth Player?“ 
1629/30 15 Mar. (Buried) Elizabeth Commens st®* to Ellis Worth 
gentle 


He was a member of Queen Anne's as early as 16157 and re- 
mained with this company until its dissolution. He then became 
a leader of the new Revel’s company,”"* but in 1631/2 he appears 


208 Murray, op. cit., I, 279; Fortnightly Review, CX VII, 314-24. 

209 Published Chambers, of. cit., II, 350. The parenthetical note occurs in the 
registers. 

210 The identity and number of Robert Wilson’s is somewhat involved; see 
the discussion by Chambers, op. cit., IT, 349, 350. 

2 Murray, op. cit., II, 249. 

212 Adams, Dram. Records, p. 23. 

213 PMLA, XLI, 107. 

214 Mentioned Chambers, op. cit., II, 350. 

215 Thid, p. 237. 

216 Murray, op. cit., 1, 192; Adams, Dram. Records, p. 63. 
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as a Prince’s man.”!’ The last record of him is as payee of a com- 
pany at Norwich in February 1637/8.7! 

He seems to have married the wife of Thomas Holcombe, the 
King’s man (see above), in 1626,?* when he gave his parish as 
St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. Perhaps the above indicates that Hol- 
combe left property enough to make St. Giles a more desirable 
residence for the couple. 

G. E. BENTLEY 
London, England 


17 Murray, op. cit., I, 218. 
28 Tbid., II, 358. 
219 Harleian Soc. Pub., XXVI, 160. 
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XXXIV 
NEW ALLUSIONS TO A GAME AT CHESSE 


T IS well known that the performance in August, 1624 of 

Thomas Middleton’s allegorical play 4 Game at Chesse, deal- 
ing with the Spanish marriage, caused a furore in London theatri- 
cal circles, and that the king (then on a progress), learning of it 
through the Spanish ambassador, ordered its suppression. No 
attempt, however, has been made to collect the references which 
this public satire would naturally occasion in the news-letters 
and private correspondence of the day. Of the allusions given below 
from these sources, five (nos. 1, 5, 8, 13, 14) have not been noticed 
before by students of the drama and two (nos. 3, 7), although pre- 
viously known, are given accurately for the first time. Nos. 
2, 6, 9-12, although they have already been correctly printed, 
are here summarized (within brackets) for the convenience of the 
reader and included in the series, in proper chronological sequence. 

1. George Lowe to Sir Arthur Ingram at York, in a letter dated 
at London, 7 August, 1624.! 


There is a new play called the Game at [Chestes] acted today and 
yesterday, which describes Gondomar and all the Spanish proceedings very 
boldly and broadly, so that it is thought it will be called in and the parties 
punished. 


2. [Sir Edward Conway, Secretary of State, to the Privy Council 
Letter dated at “Rufford August. 12. 1624.’ 


The king, receiving information from the Spanish ambassador “‘of a 
very scandalous Comedie acted publickly by the Kings Players, Where- 
in they take the boldnes, and p'sumption in a rude, and dishonorable 
fashion to represent on the Stage the persons of his Mat*., the Kinge of 
Spaine, the Conde ce Gondomar, the Bishop of Spalato &c.,” and re- 
membering there was a “restraint giuen against the rep'sentinge of anie 


1 Among the MSS. of the Hon. Frederick Lindley Wood, preserved at Temple 
Newsam, Leeds. Historical Manuscripts Commission. Report on Manuscripts in 
Various Collections, VIII (London, 1913), 27. 

2 State Papers, Domestic Series, James I, vol. CLXXI, 39. Printed in George 
Chalmers, An A pology for the Believers in the Shakespeare Papers (London, 1797), 
497 note; J. P. Collier, History of English Dramatic Poetry (London, 1831), I, 449 
note, 2d ed. (London, 1879), I, 428 note; Alexander Dyce, Works of Thomas 
Middleton (London, 1840), I, xxviii; A. H. Bullen, Works of Thomas Middleton 
(London, 1885), I, Ixxviii. The quotations in this, and the following summaries are 
from the original documents. 
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moderne Christian Kings in those Stage playes,’”’ commands “‘that yor 
LL»*. ptsently call before yo", as well the Poett, that made the comedie, 
as the Comedians that acted it,” that the ‘“‘most faultie’’ be commit- 
ted to prison or security taken for their future appearance, and ‘“‘then 
certefie his Matie what yo" find that Comodie to bee, in what points it is 
most offensiue, by whom it was made, by whom Lycenced, and what 
course yo" thinke fittest to bee held for the exemplarie, and severe 
punishment of the p'sent offenders’’]. 


3. Sir Francis Nethersole to Sir Dudley Carleton, English Ambas- 
sador in Holland, in a letter dated at “London this 14 Aug: 
1624.’ 


Yet we haue now these ten dayes a new play here, the plot whereof js a 
game of Chesse, vnder w the whole Spanish busines js ripped vp to 
the quicke, and Gondomar brought on y® Stage in his chayre, w* fitteth 
skorners so well that the players haue gotten 100! the day euer since, for 
they play no thing els, knowing there time cannot be long. 


4, [Notice of a warrant in the Privy Council Register, 18 August, 
1624.4 


A warrant directed to Ralphe Robinson one of the Messengers of his 
ma:** Chamber to bring [b/ank] Middleton before theire LLo:»»* to answer 
&c]. 


5. Sir Francis NethersoletoSir Dudley Carleton, English Ambas- 
sador in Holland, in a letter dated at ‘“‘Essex house [London] this 
19% Aug. 1624.’ 


The Players were yesterday called before some of the LL. of ye Counsell 
who met here for that purpose, by whom they are forbjdden to play any 
more at all till they may be ticensed agayne by his Ma‘, and must appeare 
agayne at his returne from his Progresse, for w** they haue putt in bondes. 


3S. P. Dom., CLXXI, 49. Abstract in Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
of the Reign of James I, XI (London, 1859),327. For “the players haue gotten 100! 
the day,” the abstract gives the erroneous paraphrase “the players gain 100!. 
a night,”’ which is quoted by E. C. Morris in ‘The Allegory in Middleton’s A Game 
at Chesse,” Engl. Stud., XX XVIII (1907), 45 note 2, and John Tucker Murray, 
English Dramatic Companies, 1558-1642 (London, 1910), I, 159 note 4. This letter 
is also noted by Sir E. K. Chambers in ‘“‘Dramatic Records from the Privy Council 
Registers, 1603-1642,”’ in the Malone Society's Collections, IV and V (Oxford, 1911), 
379. 

‘ Privy Council Register, James I, VI, 424. First noted by T. Hornby in The 
Shakespeare Society's Papers, 11 (London, 1845), 106. Printed in Chambers, op. cit., 
380. 

5S. P. Dom., CLXXI, 60. 
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6. [The Lords of the Privy Council to Sir Edward Conway, 
Secretary of State. Letter dated at “Whitehall the 21 of August 
1624.’’6 


In accordance with the instructions in Conway’s letter of 12 August, 
‘some of the principall Actors’ were called before the Council and were 
asked by what authority they had acted the play, “in answer wherevnto 
they produced a booke being an orriginall and pfect coppie thereof (as 
they affirmed) seene and allowed by St Henry Herbert knight Mr’ of the 
Reuells, vnder his owne hand, and subscribed in the last Page of the said 
booke.”’ They also affirmed that in acting ‘“‘they added or varied from the 
same nothing at all.’’ “The Poett,”’ ‘one Midleton,” did not attend the 
meeting with the rest and a warrant was issued for his apprehension. 
Reproving those who were there, the Council gave them “‘strict charge and 
cOmannd, that they presume not to Act the said Comedie any more nor 
that they suffer any other Play or Enterlude what soeuer to be Acted 
by them, or any of their Company vntill his Ma‘. pleasure be further 
knowne,” and bonds were taken for their attendance “‘whensoeuer they 
shalbe called.’’ As for the offensive parts in the play,the Council deemed 
it best ‘‘for his Ma** clearer informac6n to send herewtall the booke it 
self subscribed as aforesaid by the M' of the Reuells, that so either yo 
self or some other whom his Mat‘ shall appoint to pervse the same, may 
see the passages themselues out of the orriginall and call S' Henry Herbert 
before yo" to know a reason of his Lycenceing thereof, who (as we are 
giuen to vnderstand) is now attending at Court”). 


7. John Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, English Ambas- 
sador in Holland, in a letter dated at ‘‘London this 21% of Au- 
gust,” 1624.’ 


6S. P. Dom., CLXXI, 64. This communication is signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Grandison, Arundel, Calvert, and Chichester. Printed in Chalmers, 
498 note; Dyce, I, xxx; Collier, I, 450 note, 2d ed., I, 429 note 1. A copy of the letter 
is also in the P. C. Register, VI, 425, from which source it is printed by Chambers, 
380, and Mrs. C. C. Stopes, “‘Dramatic Records from the Privy Council Register,” 
Shakes. Jahrb., XLVITII (1912) ,107. Bullen (I, lxxix) gives readings from both copies. 
The quotations in the present summary are from the first. 

7S. P. Dom., CLXXI, 66. Printed, with several inaccurate readings, by Thomas 
Birch, The Court and Times of James the First (London, 1848), II, 470 (cited as B. 
in list of variants). Reprinted from Birch by Bullen (I, lxxxiv), with the omission 
of one word in the first sentence. This sentence, in turn, is quoted from Bullen by 
E. V. Gildersleeve, Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama (New York, 
1908), 122, and Thorndike, Shakespeare’s Theatre (New York, 1916), 219. E. P. 
Stratham in A Jacobean Letter-Writer. The Life and Times of John Chamberlain 
(London, n. d. [1920?] 224, quotes one sentence, with an erroneous reading, from 
the original. 
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I doubt not but you haue heard of our famous play of Gondomar, w 
hath ben followed w* extraordinarie concourse, and frequented by all 
sorts of people old and younge, rich and poore, masiers and seruants, 
papists and puritans,® wisemen et kt [efc.] churchmen and Statesmen!” 
as St Henry Wotton, St Albert Morton," St Beniamin Ruddier [Rudyard] 
St Thomas Lake, and a world besides; the Lady Smith wold haue gon yf 
she could haue persuaded me to go w** her,'? I am not so sowre nor seuere® 
but that I wold willingly haue attended her, but I could not sit so long, 
for we must haue ben there before one a clocke at farthest to find any 
roome. they counterfeited" his person to the Life, w* all his graces and 
faces, and had gotten (they say) a cast sute of his apparell for the purpose, 
wt» his Lytter,“ wherin the world sayes lackt® nothing but a couple of 
asses to carrie yt, and St. G. Peter, or St. T. Mathew to beare him com- 
panie. but the worst is in playeng'’ him, they played sombody els, for 
w* they are forbidden to play that or any other play til the K* pleasur be 
further knowne;!* and they may be glad yf they can so scape scot-free: 
the wonder lasted but nine dayes, for so long they played yt. 


8. Amerigo Salvetti, Florentine Ambassador in England, to 
Signor Picchena, in a letter dated at London, 23 August, 1624.'* 


Da otto giorni in qua, si recita in questa citta da questi comedianti 
publici, quasi ogni giorno una comedia, che loro chiamano il giuoco degli 
scacche; nella quale rappresentano al vivo tutte le azioni del Conte di 
Gondemare, durante il tempo che fu qui Ambasciatore, non lasciando nulla 
adietro, che in loro oppinione gli paia di scuoprire, come dicono suoi 
machinazioni et falzita con tanto applauso et concorso di questo popolo, 
che si crede, che ogni volta che l’hanno recitata habbino i comedianti 
guadagnato da 300 scudi di oro. Vi introducono ancora |’Arcivescovo di 
Spalatro, et in-somma e’una cosa molto satirica, et che da’grandissimo 

8 B. curiosity. ' 

® Bullen omits. 

10 B. Scotsmen. 

1 Either Chamberlain is mistaken as to the presence of Morton at the play or 
Nethersole is misinformed, for the latter wrote in his letter of 14 August, “St Albertus 
Morton . . . . js gone to Court 14 dayes since, but not yet returned.” He had still 
“not yet come backe’”’ when Nethersole wrote on 19 August. 

2 B. thither. 

13 B. so severe. 

4 Stratham reads counterfeit. 

% B. and his letter. 

6 B. there lacked. 

17 B. is, playing. 

18 B. further pleasure be known. 

19 B.M. MS Addit. 27962, vol. C, f. 189° (transcripts of the correspondence of 
the Florentine ambassadors in England, 1615-1657, preserved in the archives at 
Florence). 
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gusto. Si crede nondimeno che sara prohibita subito che il Re n’habbia 
notiza; perché non possono tanto lacerare il Conte di Gondemar nel 
scuoprire la sua maniera di trattare, che non dipinghino contro lor voglia 
per huomo di valore, et consequentemente, che non rifletta fiacchezza 
sopra di quelli che gli davano credenza, et che giornalmente trattavano 
seco etc. 


9. [Sir Edward Conway, Secretary of State, to the Privy Coun- 
cil. Letter dated at “Woodstock August. 27. 1624.’’° 


The king is satisfied with the Council’s report of 21 August, and com- 
mands further that they ‘‘examine by whose direccén, and applicacén 
the personnatinge of Gondamar, and others was done. And that beinge 
found out, that partie, or parties to bee severely punished. His Mats. 
beinge vnwilling for onessake, and only fault to punish the innocent, or 
vtterly to ruine the Companie. The discovery on what partie his Mat 
Iustice is properly, and duly to fall, and yor execuc6n of it, and the accompt 
to bee retorned thereof, his Mati*. leaues to yo LL”*. wisdomes, and care’’]. 


10. [William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain, to 
Viscount Mandeville, President of the Privy Council. Letter dated 
at the ‘Court at Woodstock this 27" of August 1624.’ 


The Council having forbidden the King’s company to act further 
(‘And for their obedience herevnto they weare bound in 300" bondes’’), 
upon the latter’s “‘peticdn delivered heere vnto” the king, “his Ma:*¥ 
nowe conceives y* punishment if not satisfactory for that their Insolency, 
yet such, as since it stopps y* current of their poore livelyhood and main- 
tance without much prejudice they cannot longer vndergoe. In cémisera- 
con therefore of those his poore servants, his Ma:'¥ would have their 
LL:»* connive at any com6n play lycenced by authority, that they shall 
act as before; As for this of ye Game at Chesse, that it bee not onely 
antiquated and sylenced, but y* Players bound as formerly they weare, 
and in that poynt onely never to Act it agayne; Yet notwithstanding that 
my LL proceed in their disquisicén to fynd out y® originall roote of this 
offence, whether it sprang from y* Poet, Players, or both, and to certefy 
his Ma:*¥ accordingly’’. 


20S. P. Dom., CLXXI, 75. Printed in Chalmers, 499 note; Dyce, I, xxxii; 
Collier, I, 452 note, 2d. ed., I, 430 note 2; Bullen, I, Ixxx. 

1 B.M., MS Egerton 2623, f. 28". Noticed in J. P. Collier’s New Particulars 
Regarding the Works of Shakespeare (London, 1836), 49 note. Printed in Dyce, 
I, xxxii; Collier, Hist. of English Dramatic Poetry, 2d ed., 1,431 note 1; Bullen, I, 
Ixxxi; Gildersleeve, 119; Mary Sullivan, Court Masques of James I (New York, 
1913), 135; Shakespeare's England (Oxford, 1916), I, 296, with (facing p. 296) a 
reproduction of the MS. 
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11. [Notice of a warrant in the Privy Council Register, 30 August, 
1624.” 


A warrant directed to Robert Goffe one of the Messengers of his Ma:** 
Chamber to bring one Midleton sonne to Midleton the Poet before theire 
Llo:»* to answer &c]. 


12. [Notice in the Privy Council Register, 30 August, 1624.% 


This daie Edw: Middleton of London gent, being formerly sent for by 
warrant from the Board tendred his Apparaunce, w° for his Indempnitie 
is here entred into the Register of Councell Causes nevertheless he is 
enioyned to attend the Board, till he be discharged by Order from their 
loprs}. 


13. Alvise Valaresso, Venetian Ambassador in England, to the 
Venetian Doge and Senate, in a letter (Italian) dated at London, 
30 August, 1624. 


In one of the public mercenary theatres here they have recently given 
several representations under different names of many of the circumstances 
about the marriage with the Infanta. The work is of no great merit from 
what they say, but it drew great crowds from curiosity at the subject. 
The Spaniards are touched from their tricks being discovered, but the 
king’s reputation is affected much more deeply by representing the case 
with which he was deceived. The Spanish ambassador has made a remon- 
strance, and it is thought they will at least punish the author. 


14. Amerigo Salvetti, Florentine Ambassador in England, to 
the Secretary at Florence, in a letter dated at London, 30 August, 
1624.75 


La comedia, che rappre*entava il Conte di Gondemar e’stata dipoi 
prohibita da questi Signori consiglieri di stato, per ordine venuto di 
Corte, dove si crede, che l’Ambasciatore di Spagna si fusse fatto sentire. 


From the information contained in these allusions, two points 
call for brief discussion, namely the acting dates of the play and the 
emolument of the actors. 


2 P. C. Register, VI, 428. Mentioned by Hornby, The Shakesp. Soc. Papers, 
II, 106. Printed in Bullen, I, lxxxiii; Chambers, 381; Mrs. Stopes, 107. 

23 P. C. Register, VI, 429. Printed in Chambers, 500 note; Collier, I, 451 note, 
2d ed., 430 note 1; Dyce, I, xxxv; Hornby, op. cit., 106; Bullen, I, Ixxxii; Chambers, 
381; Mrs. Stopes, 108. 

% Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, Relating to English A fairs, Existing 
in the Archives and Collections of Venice and in other Libraries of Northern Italy, ed. 
Allen B. Hinds. Vol. XVIII (London, 1912), 425. 

% B.M., MS Addit. 27962, vol. C, f. 191%. 
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For the first, it is well established that the play ‘was Acted nine 
days to gether at the Globe on the banks side,” according to the 
title-pages of the London quartos,”* with which Chamberlain and 
an anonymous note, to be quoted later, agree. Unfortunately the 
evidence will not allow us to be entirely certain as to the exact 
limits of the “run.”” The two sets of dates that may be deduced from 
the present references are as follows. 

(I) Lowe, writing on 7 August, seems to indicate that the initial 
performance took place on the preceding day, #. e. Friday the 6th. 
Accordingly the last performance—with the omission of the two 
Sundays, 8 and 15 August—would have been on Monday the 16th. 
Although Conway’s letter of the 12th containing the order for 
the play’s suppression had to come from Rufford in Nottingham- 
shire to London, a distance of well over a hundred miles, it would 
scarcely have required five days for the arrival and execution of 
the message. 

(II) Nethersole, however, on 14 August declares that the play 
had been running “these ten dayes.’’ Ten days is, of course, one 
too many; but reduced to nine the play would then have opened 
on 5 August.?? In passing, it may be noticed, that if a performance 
be assumed for Sunday, 8 August, this latter day of opening would 
give place to Lowe’s date—the 6th. But the proclamation against 
playing on the Sabbath of 7 May, 1603, a reiteration of previous 
Elizabethan orders, was apparently universally observed at this 
time and we are hardly warranted in supposing this took place. 
Of the alternative dates which have been suggested, the second 
is perhaps to be preferred, according to which the players would 
have given their first performance on 5 August, omitted the 
play on Sunday, reached their ninth presentation on Saturday 
the 14th and been forbidden to act further sometime before the 
following Monday afternoon.”® 

The well-attested popularity of the King’s Players’ venture in 
political satire argues unusual profits and speculation as to the 
amount received is not lacking. The statement hitherto known is 
found written“ in an old hand” in a copy of the play formerly in 
the possession of Major Pearson, now in the Dyce collection in the 
South Kensington Museum, and reads in part: “After nyne dayse 
wherein I haue heard some of the acters say they tooke fiueteene 

% I quote from the impression with the engraved title-page. The Leyden 


edition reads: ‘‘A/Game at Chesse/as/It hath bine sundry times Acted/at/The 
Globe on the Banck side/.”’ 
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hundred Pounde the spanish faction being preualent gott it sup- 
prest.’”® Thisamount has almost universally been conceded as 
fabulous, and was explained away by Malone as an error for 
£150. It is therefore instructive to compare the contemporary 
estimates as given by Nethersole and Salvetti. According to them 
the receipts amounted, respectively, to£100 and ‘300 scudi di oro” 
for each performance. If the latter has reference to English curren- 
cy, the gold crown may be equated with five shillings and thus 
make a sum £25 less than Nethersole’s or £75. The total for the 
nine days would then be £900 (Nethersole) or £675 (Salvetti). 

These figures, while disposing of the reputed ‘‘fiueteene hundred 
Pounde,” are themselves only popular estimates founded on the 
large size of the audiences and perhaps the extra prices charged. 
It is interesting, however to observe that to the contemporary 
imagination such a profit appeared possible. That the earnings 
were phenomenal there can be no doubt; but how much these 
sums should be reduced to approximate the actual amount must 
remain a question.®° 

BERNARD M. WAGNER 
Harvard University 


87 As Nethersole was writing sometime before the evening of the 14th (he says 
earlier “Mons Phiat [d’Effiat] returneth not hither from Court till this night”), 
it might be argued that the play could have been stopped that afternoon after the 
letter was penned, and so give the dates 4-7, 9-13 August. However, Conway’s 
letter may have been delayed beyond the afternoon of the 14th by the difficulty of 
finding one of the lords of the Privy Council, who were generally absent from the 
city during a progress. Also we should expect Lowe, although he may have mis- 
taken the opening by a day, to have known if the play had begun this early. 

%8 Fleay’s suggestion (A Chronicle History of the London Stage (London, 1890}, 
266) that the play opened “‘c. 3rd August” has nothing to recommend it. 

%° Printed in Edward Capell, The School of Shakespeare (London, 1783), 31; 
Edmund Malone [ed. James Boswell], The Plays and Poems of William Shakespeare 
(London, 1821), ITI, 176 note 3; Dyce, I, xxxv; Bullen, I, Ixxxiii. 

39 Since the materials for this paper were collected, Miss E. M. Albright in her 
Dramatic Publication in England, 1580-1640 (New York, 1927) has referred to, but 
not quoted nos. 8 and 13 (p. 166 note 180, 182), besides adding (p. 168) a later 
allusion by the Venetian ambassador, Alvise Valaresso, in a letter to the doge dated 
6 Sept., 1624 (S. P. Venetian, XVIII, p. 432), as follows: ‘The comedians who pre- 
sented what I reported [see no. 13], have been condemned not to perform until 
further order. The Council pronounced this sentence, the king having referred the 
case to them. He willingly refers such cases to them, in order to give them some 
employment and rid himself of the odium of such decisions.” 

It may be noted that the quotation from Chamberlain’s letter (no. 7) given in 
this volume (p. 165), includes by inadvertance part of a paraphrase by the author 
and not the text from which the quotation is made. 





XXXV 
LOOK ABOUT YOU AND THE DISGUISES 


LEAY’S suggestion that Look About You,! acted by the Admi- 

ral’s Men at the Rose, was written in 1599, April 17—May 26, 
must be rejected.2, He advances but two plausible arguments: 
(1) the title-page (1600) states that the play was “‘lately” acted; 
(2) Wadeson’s comedy of The Honourable Life of the Humorous 
Earl of Gloucester (1601)—possibly but not necessarily a sequel 
to Look About You—would seem to indicate a date of 1599 or 
1600 for the latter play. But “lately acted” on a title-page means 
little; and even if in this case it was correctly used, it may indicate 
only a revival of the play. Fleay’s opinion must be discounted on 
much weightier evidence. 

That Look About You was written before 1598 seems to be beyond 
serious doubt. Ronald Bayne thought so when he wrote: ‘‘chrono- 
logically .... our play would seem to come between John a Kent 
[1594]? and The Downfall [1598]. We are in exactly the same atmos- 
phere of mixed history and folklore.’’* But we have stronger evi- 
dence than a mere similarity of atmosphere. There is indeed an 
obvious relationship between Look About You and the Robin Hood 
plays® of 1598. Each of the three plays has these characters, (King) 
John, Queen Elinor, and Robin Hood. If we assume, as I think we 
may, that the dramatist’s conception of character is progressive 
rather than retrogressive, and then compare the Robin Hood of 
Look About You with the Robin Hood of the 1598 plays, we are 
obliged to conclude that the former is the earlier play. In Look 
About You, Robin Hood is identified with the Earl of Huntington, 
an identification new on the stage and repeated in the plays of 


1It should be understood that I regard Look About You as a Chettle play. 
It was first attributed to Chettle by H. Dugdale Sykes; see Notes & Queries, 12 
S, XII, April 28, 1923. 

2 Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, II, 267. See also Greg, 
Henslowe’s Diary, II, 204. In another place (I, 125) Fleay likewise suggests that 
Bear a Brain, 1599, was another title for Look About You. See Greg, Diary, I, 
204. 

® Schelling (Elizabethan Drama, I, 176) gives 1595; Fleay (Biographical Chronicle, 
II, 144) gives 1594. 

* Cambridge History of English Literature, V, 356. 

5 The Downfall and The Death of Robert Earl of Huntington, the first by Munday, 
the latter by Munday and Chettle. 
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1598.6 He is a handsome, mischievous boy, and plays a subordi- 
nate réle as Prince Richard’s ward. When we have said that he 
is good-natured and mischievous, we have analyzed his most 
elementary character. Quite a different Robin Hood makes his 
appearance in 1598. He has grown to manhood and is an embodi- 
mentof the well-rounded personality of the famousoutlaw of legend. 
It is virtually inconceivable that Chettle could have created so 
flimsy a character as the Robin Hood of Look About You after 
having portrayed this same character so completely and vividly 
in 1598. 

When writing Look About You, Chettle identified Robin Hood 
as the Earl of Huntington with no intention of using him seriously; 
he therefore gave but slight attention to his character, without 
attempting to make it correspond with the character of the Robin 
Hood of folklore. When Henslowe engaged Munday to write 
The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, that author, as the 
title shows, preserved the identification already established in 
Look About You;—but he did much more: he made a thorough 
review of the old ballads and gave his hero a character in full accord 
with that of the legendary outlaw. Munday’s play proving popu- 
lar, he and Chettle were delegated to produce a second piece called 
The Death, and Chettie took over Robin Hood as already portrayed 
by Munday. When these plays were chosen for presentation at 
Court during Christmas, Chettle revised them (in November, 
1598), but more particularly The Downfall, changing the speeches 
of Robin Hoad and Marian so much that now this play is almost 
as much his as Munday’s. 

It is possible to present a similar argument with respect to the 
characters of Richard, John, and Queen Elinor, all of whom appear 
in these plays. Especially effective would be the study of John. 
The John of Look About You bears much resemblance to the John 
of the Robin Hood plays, but what appears in him as ludicrous 
outbursts of temper and amusing rant shows up in the later John 
as passionate desire and gloomy but imposing dignity. The first 


* It is quite possible that Robin Hood had already appeared on the stage as 
the Earl of Huntington before Chettle wrote his play. The non-extant Pleasant 
Pastoral Comedy of Robin Hood and Little John was entered upon the Stationers’ 
Register in 1594, and The Downfall (IV, 2, Hazlitt’s Dodsley, VIII, 184-5) alludes 
to earlier Robin Hood plays. As far as the argument is concerned, it makes no 
difference whether Chettle or another dramatist (following Grafton, Chronicle, 
1569) first introduced the outlaw to the playgoers as the Earl of Huntington. 
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John is a potentially tragic figure; the second John isa tragic figure, 
—witness the closing scene of The Death, where he bends over the 
dead Matilda, whom he had unjustly pursued with all the fury 
of a maddened beast. We might say with equal conviction that 
Chettle could not have created so poor a John as that in Look 
About You after having portrayed the royal John of The Death. 

Having concluded with reasonable assurance that Look About 
You is to be dated prior to 1598, we may endeavor to fix the date 
more definitely. Some light on the problem may be gained by 
studying the relationship of this play to other dramas of its kind, 
and by glimpsing at the dramatic history of the period. 

There was no time during the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries when people were not fond of disguises. Beginning as 
permanent features of the ancient Disguises and Italian masques, 
the disguise first became the passion of the Court in the time of 
Henry VIII, and as the century advanced worked itself into the 
public drama and entertainments of the citizens. The most notice- 
able feature of Look About You is the elaborate use of disguises. 
Creizenach’ says, ‘“‘the use of disguises is carried to extremes’’; 
and Schelling* speaks of an ‘‘over-ingenuity in the comedy—it 
might be called the farce—of disguise and mystification’’; while 
Ward’® asserts: ‘I hardly know of any older play in which so many 
persons assume so many disguises ....a more strangely, and 
in a sense, ‘artfully’ managed action than that of this play it would 
be difficult to imagine.”’ Of all the chief persons of the drama,'® 
only young Henry and Sir Richard Fauconbridge do not at one 
time or another assume some.disguise. Skink opens the play in the 
make-up of a hermit. He and Gloucester, as the principal mis- 
chief-doers, employ one disguise after another; Skink uses six 
and Gloucester four. And Richard, John, Lady Fauconbridge, 
Robin Hood, Redcap and Isabel (John’s wife) are disguised, 
voluntarily or involuntarily. There are, then, in all sixteen dis- 
guises. 

Look About You is a multi-disguise play. This type of play 
was very popular between 1594 and 1600, having been introduced 


7 Wm. Creizenach, The English Drama in the A ge of Shakespeare, p. 221. 

8 Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, II, 405. 

® Ward, History of English Dramatic Literature, I, 611. 

10 In the sense of importance in the action and of frequency of appearance. 
Accordingly we would not call old King Henry, Elinor, Leicester, and Lancaster 
chief characters. 
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by Munday’s John a Kent, first acted by the Admiral’s Men 
at the Rose on December 2, 1594." John a Kent, performed thirty- 
two times before April 1597, held the stage without a rival until 
October 2, 1595, when the Admiral’s company performed a play 
called The Disguises, which was acted six times by November 10, 
and then apparently taken off the boards.” It was quickly followed 
by Chapman’s Blind Beggar of Alexandria, brought forth by the 
same company as a new play on February 12, 1596. Munday’s and 
Chapman’s pieces continued towin plaudits till April 1597, the latter 
going through twenty-two performances. Look About You also 
belonged to the Admiral’s Men. Freeburg advances the theory 
that these four dramas were written to feature a particular actor 
who could shift disguises with the skill of a sleight-of-hand artist." 

John a Kent, The Disguises, and The Blind Beggar, all multi- 
disguise plays, are obviously connected, as is seen by the following 
entries in Henslowe’s Diary, which are printed by Freeburg." 
“The Wiseman” is another designation of John a Kent. 


The Wiseman, New, Dec. 2, 1594. Blind Beg., New, Feb. 12, 1595-6. 
Wiseman, Dec. 6, 29; Jan. 16,23, Beggar, Feb. 16,19, 22,26; April 15. 
1594-5; Feb. 4, 12,19, 28; April Wiseman, April17. 
25, 26; May 6,15, 26;June4,11; Beggar, April 26. 


Aug. 26; Sept. 9, 29. Wiseman, April 30. 
Disguises, New, Oct. 2, 1595. Beggar, May 3, 13,18; June3. 
Wiseman, Oct. 6. Wiseman, June 8. 
Disguises, Oct. 10,16. Beggar, June 25, July S. 
Wiseman, Oct. 19. Wiseman, July 7. 
Disguises, Oct. 27, 30. Beggar, Nov. 6, 12; Dec. 2, 10, 23; 
Wiseman, Nov. 7 (*) Jan. 15, 1597 (sic) 25; March 
Disguises, Nov. 10. 14; April 1. 


Wiseman, Dec. 30; Jan. 17,1595-6; Wiseman, July 8, 12, 18. 

Feb. 4. 

There is also a very close relationship between John a Kent, 
The Blind Beggar, and Look About You. My study, in connection 


"V, O. Freeburg, Disguise Plots in Elizabethan Drama, pp. 121-2, 133. 

12 Perhaps the title was merely changed. Fleay (B. C. E. D., I, 57; II, 304) 
thinks The Disguises the original version of Chapman’s May Day. Sir Sidney Lee 
(French Renaissance in England, 420 n) points out Jean Godard’s French metrical 
version of Ariosto’s J Suppositi, published in 1594 with the title Les Disguisez, 
and asserts that The Disguises “translates, there can be no doubt, the new French 
recension” of Ariosto’s comedy. He gives no reasons to support his conclusion. 
See Freeburg, Disguise Plots in Elizabethan Drama, p. 122. 

% Freeburg, op. cit., p. 123. 

“ Freeburg, op. cit., p. 122. 
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with Henslowe’s records, of this relationship and of the vogue of 
the multi-disguise play, has led me to believe that Look About 
You and The Disguises are one and the same. Look About You, I 
have long been convinced, is one of Chettle’s earliest plays, and 
it could be shown how radically it differs in poetic merit, in plot 
organization, and in character development from The Death of 1598 
and all his later productions. 

Assuredly ‘‘The Disguises” would be a fitting title for Look 
About You. The critics already quoted have implied as much. 
Freeburg also remarks that this play “was the acme of multi- 
disguise. One might almost say that it is disguise gone mad.’’” 
Of even more significance is the fact that nearly all scholars dis- 
cuss John a Kent, Look About You, and The Blind Beggar together, 
pointing out their similarities and differences. Freeburg selects 
them for detailed analysis, and writes: John a Kent ‘resembles 
the three [plays] which followed, not only in structure but in’ 
details of action and scene. The scene where the magician, dis- 
guised as a hermit, tells fortunes is imitated in the openings of both 
The Blind Beggar of Alexandria and Look About You.’ I shall 
enlarge upon this statement, and attempt to show that Look About 
You resembles John a Kent and differs from Chapman’s play so 
much as to make reasonable the theory that it is an imitation of 
John a Kent and must follow it closely in time. 

As we have seen, all three plays use the hermit disguise: the 
rogue poses as a wise holy-man and gives astonishingly accurate 
information to those who seek his advice. His knowledge is gained, 
of course, through his relations in other disguises with these very 
people.'? The principal resemblance between John a Kent ani 
Look About You, however, lies in the fact that in both of these 
plays there are two chief users of disguises who are rivals, and who, 
in the last analysis, enter upon a sort of contest to see who can 
cause the most mischief and produce the most fun. John a Kent 
and John a Cumber try to outdo each other by means of magic 
and disguise. Skink and Gloucester, both fugitives from justice, 
have great sport in deceiving one another, their enemies and 
friends. The final test comes when, both appearing together dis- 
guised as the same hermit, each tries to prove himself the genuine 


% Freeburg, op. cit., p. 131. 

16 Tbid., p. 126. 

17 This device had already been employed in the earlier George a Green, and 
Chettle uses it again in The Blind Beggar of Bednal-Green and in Hoffman. 
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anchorite. Nothing of the kind is evident in Chapman’s play, for 
though there are two people (and only two) using disguises, one 
of them is not in the least prominent; there is no suggestion of 
rivalry, Pego being the servant and colleague of Irus, the chief 
rogue. It would seem as if Chettle were trying to outdo Munday 
at his own game and that Chapman sought to vary the type as 
already so thoroughly worked out in the two preceding plays.'* 
Perhaps the too great similarity between John a Kent and The 
Disguises (Look About You) accounts for the failure of the latter 
to hold its place on the stage after six performances. 

Look About You likewise resembles John a Kent in spirit more 
than does The Blind Beggar. They are redolent of the open air 
and of the countryside; they have a buoyancy and grace which are 
foreign to Chapman’s play. They lack the weightiness, the sublety 
of wit, the swaggering, leering vanity of the hero-rogue which are 
part and parcel of Chapman’s comedy. They have immeasurably 
more of the flavor of Arcadian setting and romance. 

Munday seems to have had much influence on Chettle. Certain it 
is, at any rate, that they were intimately associated for many years. 
In 1592 Chettle wrote an Epistle which was printed with Mun- 
day’s translation of the Second Part of Bordelio’s Gerileon of Eng- 
land. During February 20— March 8, 1598, they wrote together 
The Death; in June 1598 they, with Wilson, were collaborators 
in the composition of The Funeral of Richard Ceur-de-Lion;*° 
and in August of the same year they, in conjunction with Wilson 
and Drayton, wrote Chance Medley.) There are yet other indica- 
tions of their continued intimacy. 

Freeburg does not, he says, “know the origin of the plot of 
Look About You, but,” he adds, “‘it sounds like folklore.’ Un- 
doubtedly folklore does influence the play, as the presence of Ro- 
bin Hood sufficiently proves. In this respect, then, Look About 


18 Freeburg, perceiving no connection between The Disguises and Look About 
You, suggests 1597 as the earliest date for the latter. If the two titles do not belong 
to the same play, he is correct, for it is unreasonable to suppose that the Admiral’s 
company would add a fourth multi-disguise play to their repertory while they 
had three such plays which held the public favor. See Freeburg, op. cit., p. 122. 

19 See Chettle’s ““Address to the Gentlemen Readers,” prefixed to Kind Heart’s 
Dream, 1592. 

* Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, II, 193-4. 

% Tbid., II, 196. 

22 Freeburg, op. cit., p. 131. Ronald Bayne is of like opinion; see the quotation 
from him on p. 835. 
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You also resembles John a Kent; and it is well to remember that 
in the Robin Hood plays of 1598 Chettle and Munday drew largely 
upon folklore. 

For the reasons which I summarize here it appears quite likely 
that Look About You and The Disguises of October 2, 1595, are 
one and the same play. (1) Look About You must come between 
1594 and 1600, when the multi-disguise play was in the full swing 
of its popularity. (2) Its relationship with the Robin Hood plays 
of 1598 forces us to date it prior to 1598. (3) It is closely connec- 
ted with Munday’s and Chapman’s plays of 1594 and 1596. 
(4) It is clearly an imitation of John a Kent and bears all evidences 
of preceding The Blind Beggar. (5) Munday and Chettle had been 
intimate friends since 1592 and continued to be so through at 
least 1601.% (6) Look About You and John a Kent both draw upon 
folklore, and Chettle and Munday are found doing just this 
thing together in 1598. (7) The title “Look About You” (a pro- 
verbial expression) is in no way especially indicative of this play; 
it is used only twice or thrice in the general sense of ‘“‘be careful.” 
It is employed in other plays as well.* ‘‘The Disguises” would 
be an altogether appropriate name for the most elaborate 
disguise play in Elizabethan drama. 

FRED L. JONES 

Mercer University 


23 They were both still writing for the Admiral’s Men in 1601. See Diary, 
IT, 218. 

24 Ward writes: “the ‘Pleasant Commodie called Looke About You’ ..... which 
by any other name might have equally diverted the groundlings.”—History of 
English Dramatic Literature (1899), II, 611. 








XXXVI 


ELIZABETHAN DRAMA AND THE WORKS 
OF SMOLLETT 


6 F FIELDING had superior taste,’”’ declared Sir Walter Scott, 

“the palm of more brilliancy of genius, more inexhaustible 
riches of invention, must in justice be awarded to Smollett. In 
comparison with his sphere, that in which Fielding walked was 
limited; and compared with the wealthy profusion of varied char- 
acter and incident which Smollett has scattered through his 
works, there is a poverty of composition about his rival. . . . It 
is chiefly in his profusion, which amounts almost to prodigality, 
that we recognize the superior richness of Smollett’s fancy. He nev- 
er shows the least desire to make the most either of a character, 
or a situation, or an adventure, but throws them together with a 
carelessness which argues unlimited confidence in his own powers.””! 
Few critical verdicts have been received with more general dissent. 
Apart from what most readers feel to be the injustice done to Field- 
ing, the affirmations respecting Smollett have not gone unchal- 
lenged. Thackeray, although perhaps without having Scott in 
mind, has expressed an opinion almost diametrically opposite: 


His [Smollett’s] novels are recollections of his own adventures, his 
characters drawn, as I should think, from personages with whom he be- 
came acquainted in his own career of life. Strange companions he must 
have had; queer acquaintances he made in the Glasgow college, in the 
country apothecary’s shop, in the gun-room of the man-of-war where he 
served as a surgeon, and in the hard life on shore where the sturdy adven- 
turer struggled for fortune. He did not invent much, as I fancy, but had 
the keenest perceptive faculty, and described what he saw with wonderful 
relish and delightful broad humor.? 


The two opinions here presented, it will be observed, virtually 
agree as to the opulence of Smollett’s material, whether of scene, 
incident, or character. Divergence comes with respect to the 
source of this material. Scott holds that Smollett is distinguished 
among the novelists by the power and fecundity of the creative 
imagination; and “the profusion of varied incident and character 
which Smollett has scattered through his works’”’ is cited as evi- 


1 Works of Tobias Smollet, with a memoir of His Life and Writings, by Sir 
Walter Scott, Prefatory memoir. 
2 English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century, ed. H. A. Watt, Chicago, 
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dence of his “inexhaustible riches of invention.” Thackeray, 
on the other hand, affirms that Smollett ‘did not invent much;” 
that his novels are “recollections of his own adventures,” with 
his characters mostly copied from life. As between these two opin- 
ions, there is certainly much evidence to recommend Thackeray’s 
rather than Scott’s. Smollett himself, in the preface of his first 
novel, makes the following statement as to the materials in his 
story: “I have not deviated from nature in the facts, which are 
all true in the main, although the circumstances are altered and 
disguised, to avoid personal satire.’’* Thus assured, it is not strange 
that his readers should have assumed with Thackeray that his 
novels are largely the recollection of his own experiences, especially 
as it was easy to trace a rather close resemblance between the 
career of Roderick Random and the adventures of the novelist’s 
own early manhood. The same conclusion is easily drawn by the 
reader in following the fortunes of Peregrine Pickle and even the 
gouty perambulations of Matthew Bramble. According to this 
view, then, the wealth of material which Smollett, according to 
Scott, dispenses so lavishly is largely the adventurer’s recompense 
for hardships which he has himself undergone. 

It is not true, however, that Smollett was ignorant of or indiffer- 
ent to the purely literary tradition. In the preface from which I 
have just quoted he declares that in purpose and structural plan 
he has modelled his work upon Cervantes and LeSage. Nor would 
it be correct to suppose that his literary indebtedness is confined 
to the writers of picaresque and burlesque adventure. Besides his 
obligations to Aleman and Cervantes, to Scarron, LeSage, and 
Furetiére, he has, in strict truth, te come to a reckoning with 
more than one of his own countrymen: with Defoe for the model 
of his style, with Swift for the manner of grotesque exaggeration 
that marks much of his satire,and with the writers of Elizabethan 
drama for a diffused obligation, which extends from the turn of a 
phrase to the outlines of a character and the motivation of an 
incident. 

Upon first thought, one would hardly expect to find Shakespeare 
in the list of Smollett’s creditors. Few contrasts, it would seem, 
could be sharper than that between the serenity, the sweetness, 
the unfailing human charity of the one and the truculent and chal- 
lenging spirit of the other. But both men were humorists, though 


® See Roderick Random, Preface. 
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of a very different order, and each had that relish for life which is 
the mark of strong and hearty natures everywhere. Shakespeare 
himself did not revolt at humanity in the raw, though it was not, 
with him, the daily fare. He probably would have felt himself 
no alien in that “strange company” in which Thackeray imagines 
Smollett to have habitually moved. 

The point at which Shakespeare comes closest to the rugged 
life of the actual world is precisely the point at which Smollett 
comes closest to Shakespeare. Though references to the plays are 
frequent in Smollett, it is evidently the group of realistic comedies 
—plays in which Falstaff and his companions constitute the major 
interest—that have made the deepest impression upon the novelist. 
Nearly all borrowings are from these; and when, as happens once 
or twice, Smollett avails himself of a suggestion from the romantic 
plays, the matter is shorn of its grace, of its poetry, and made to 
serve the rough purposes of farce and satire. Nor, indeed, if we 
regard the spirit of comedy and the uses to which it is put, is the 
resemblance much closer in the case of the realistic plays. The 
true spirit of Shakespearean humor Smollett never achieves. Per- 
haps it was incomprehensible to him. At any rate, he seems to have 
little conception of humor apart from a comic victim, whom he 
is likely to assault with ridicule and scorn. The double function 
which the comic subject may perform,—that of “inventing” 
as well as being ‘‘invented on’’—of promoting the general hilarity 
by joining in the fun—does not appear in Smollett. His comic 
figures usually “suffer” in a double sense—the physical as 
well as the logical. His most successful humorous figures, to be 
sure—Commodore Trunnion, Hatchway, Lieutenant Bowling, 
Morgan, Pipes and Strap—are conceived ina kindly spirit. But 
they have no part in the mirth which they inspire. They are not 
“witty in themselves” nor ‘‘the cause of wit in other men.’ 

The difference in quality, as well as in spirit, between the humor 
of Shakespeare and that of Smollett may be briefly illustrated by 
the following quotations. Falstaff, in one of his engaging moods 
of pious self-pity, declares that under the Prince’s influence he has 
become “‘little better than one of the wicked,’ and announces 
his determined purpose to reform: 


I must give over this life, and I will give it over..... I'll be damned 
for never a King’s son in Christendom. 


“7 Henry IV, I, ii. 
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Prince. Where shall we take a purse tomorrow, Jack? 

Fal. ‘Zounds, where thou wilt, lad; I’ll make one. And I do not, call me 
villain and baffle me. 

Prince. I see a good amendment of life in thee; from praying to purse 
taking. 

Fal. Why, Hal, ’tis my vocation, Hal. ’Tis no sin for a man ‘o labor in 
his vocation.® 


Again, Falstaff has just been taking the measure of Justice 
Shallow, and determines that after his military campaigns are 
completed, he will make that magistrate’s garrulous stupidity 
serve his own ends: 


I do see the bottom of Justice Shallow. Lord, Lord, how subject 
we old men are to this vice of lying!..... Well, I’ll be acquainted with 
him if I return; and it shall go hard, but I will make him a philosopher’s 
two stones to me. If the young dace be a bait for the old pike, I see no 
reason in the law of nature but I may snap at him.® 


Falstaff’s justification of himself for robbery and for victimizing 
ignorance may be compared to the defense set up by Mr. Ferret 
for bearing false testimony and for bringing embarrassment upon 
another magistrate—Justice Gobble, who, by the way possesses 
Shallow’s stupidity without his amusing garrulity: 


‘I perceive,’ said he, ‘you are preparing to expostulate, and upbraid me 
for having given a false information against you to the country justice. 
I look upon mankind to be in a state of nature; a truth, which Hobbs 
hath stumbled upon by accident. I think every man hath a right to avail 
himself of his talents, even at the expense of his fellow-creatures; just 
as we see the fish, and other animals of the creation,devouring one another. 
I found the justice butone degree removed from idiotism,and knowing that 
he would commit some blunder in the execution of his office, which would 
lay him at your mercy, I contrived to make his folly the instrument of my 
escape.’? 


The humorous appeal of the foregoing passages lies, of course, 
in the perverted logic and the resultant grotesque ethical princi- 


» ple which appears. Ferret’s assertion of the right to employ his 


talents even at the expense of his fellow-creatures is on par with 
Falstaff’s reasoning that purse-taking is no sin, provided that rob- 
bery be one’s vocation. Both employ the same analogy—indeed, 
almost the same language—in arriving at the Nietzchean conclu- 

57 Henry IV, I, ii. 

* JI Henry IV, Il, ii. 

7 The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves, Chap XXV. 
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sion that man’s predatory instincts point him in the way of his 
highest good. The difference lies in the mental attitude of each 
speaker. Ferret delivers himself with profound seriousness, assured 
that his principle rests upon unassailable logic. Falstaff, on the 
other hand, is frankly jocose—not as regards his intended ras- 
cality, indeed, but the reasons therefor. The enormous absurdity of 
the defense offered appeals to his—and our—sense of the ludicrous; 
and while we laugh with him in enjoyment of the joke, we almost 
forget to reprobate the crime because of our delight in the roguish 
old criminal. We feel that he is the prince of good fellows, even 
while he is repudiating the principle upon which all fellowship rests. 
But there is no good humor in Ferret—none of the hearty laughter 
at himself which would humanize him and arrest the whip of the 
satirist. Smollett drew him in order to indulge one of his numer- 
ous and bitter personal animosities,’ and so he is intent upon 
making him ridiculous and contemptible. This is Smollett’s method 
as a humorist almost everywhere. The comic weaknesses of his char- 
acters excite, not sympathy and compassion, but scorn. They are 
fools or rogues or villains, who overreach themselves and are soon 
overtaken by a just retribution. 

Smollett’s close reading of the Falstaff comedies is further attes- 
ted by the occasional appropriation of a phrase or an epithet and, 
in one or two instances, by fairly extended parallelisms in language. 
For example, Commodore Trunnion, who lives in a queer domicile 
known as the “garrison” and who maintains there the strict dis- 
cipline of life aboard ship, is frequently referred to as “the old lad 
of the castle,’’ in recollection, no doubt, of the appellation given 
Faistaff by the Prince*—a play, of course, upon the name Old- 
castle. 

Again, Falstaff’s explanation of the mysterious affection which 
he feels for Poins in spite of the latter’s abuse of him (‘‘If the rascal 
have not given me medicines to make me love him, I'll be hanged. 
I could not be else; I have drunk medicines.’’)!® is the same as that 
offered by Jack Hatchway for his otherwise inexplicable fondness 
for young Peregrine: 

Such was Hatchway’s reluctance to leave Peregrine, that he is said, 
for the first time in his life, to have looked misty at parting; certain I am, 


8 His quarrel with Dr. John Shebbeare, the novelist and Tory political writer. 
See Dict. Nat. Biog. 

® See J Henry IV, I, ii. 

© I Henry IV, Il, ii. 
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that on the road homewards, after a long pause of silence... . he ex- 
claimed all of a sudden, ‘I’ll be damn’d if the dog han’t given me some 
stuff to make me love him.’”" 


The lurid colloquy between Pistol and Doll Tearsheet, in the 
famous scene at the Boar’s-Head Tavern in Eastcheap, supplied 
Smollett with several suggestions for a similar passage-at-arms 
between Tom Pipes and the “hedge inamorata’”’ whom Pickle had 
purchased from her mother and consigned to the care of Pipes. 
Incensed at what she regarded as an affront to her dignity, this 
young lady “held forth with such a flow of eloquence, as would 
have entitled her to a considerable share of reputation, even among 
the nymphs of Billingsgate.”” The following will perhaps suggest 
the general tenor of the whole: 


‘D—- you, I’ve a good mind to box your jaws.... I’ll let you know 
as how I am meat for your master, you saucy blackguard. You are worse 
than a dog, you old flinty-faced, flea-bitten scrub: a dog wears his own 
coat, but you wear your master’s.’!” 


As the reader will recall, Doll’s gentle repulsion of the friendly 
advances of Pistol begins in this manner: 


Pist. Then to you, Mistress Dorothy; I will charge you. 

Dol. Charge me! I scorn you, scurvy companion. What! you poor, 
base, rascally, cheating, lack-linen mate! Away, you mouldy rogue, away! 
I am meat for your master.!* 


Lineally descended, too, from the indomitable Doll is Sm»llett’s 
Miss Jenny, co-farer, for a time, of young Random upon the high 
road of adventure. The exchange of civilities between Doll and 
Captain Pistol apparently suggested similar amenities between 
Miss Jenny and another captain, the redoubtable Weazel. The 
way in which Doll’s vituperative exuberance has been utilized 
to provide Miss Jenny with an adequate vocabulary may be illus- 
trated as follows: 


Dol (addressing Pistol). Captain! thou abominable damn’d cheater, 
art thou not ashamed to be called captain? And captains were of my mind, 
they would truncheon you out, for taking their names upon you before you 
earned them. You acaptain! You slave, for what?.... Hea captain! 
Hang him, rogue! He lives upon mouldy stewed prunes and dried cakes. 


1 The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, Chap. XV. 


12 Peregrine Pickle, Chap. LXXXVII. 
8 IT Henry IV, Il, iv. 
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A captain! God’s light, these villains will make the word as odious as the 
word ‘occupy!’!4 

Jenny to Weazel: 

D— you, sir, who are you? Who made you a captain, you pitiful, 
trencher-scraping, pimping curler?—’S death! The army is come to a fine 
pass, when such fellows as you get commissions—What, I suppose you 
think I don’t know you? Egad, you and your helpmate are well met—a 
cast-off mistress and a bald valet-de-chambre are well yoked together. 


Another member of the jolly gathering at the Boar’s-Head on 
this occasion has left the impress of her personality upon the pages 
of Smcllett—the mistress herself, Dame Quickly. The naive psy- 
chology which manifests itself in complete subservience to a sin- 
gle law of mind and which is incapable of any activity higher than 
that of merely recalling, was never more triumphantly exhibited 
than it is in Mistress Quickly. No idea ever struggles upward into 
consciousness without bringing with it every other idea with which 
it bears the most remote association. And all struggle—success- 
fully—for the right to be heard. Hence the extreme volubility 
of this much abused person. Everyone remembers the overwhelm- 
ing array of subsidiary fact with which she endeavors to make Sir 
John remember his promise to marry her: 

‘Thou didst swear to me upon a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my dolphin 
chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, upon Wednesday in 
Wheeson week, when the Prince broke thy head for liking his father to a 
singing-man of Windsor, thou didst swear to me then, as I was washing 
thy wound, to marry me and make me my lady thy wife. Canst thou 
deny it? Did not goodwife Keech, the butcher’s wife, come in then and 
call me gossip Quickly? voming in to borrow a mess of vinegar, telling us 
she had a good dish of prawns; whereby thou then didst desire to eat 
some; whereby I told thee they were ill for a green wound? And didst 
thou not, when she was gone down stairs, desire me to be no more so 
familiarity with such poor people, saying that ere long they should call 
me madam? And didst thou not kiss me and bid me fetch thee thirty shil- 
lings? I put thee now to thy book-oath. Deny it, if thou canst.’ 


Surely Smollett must have remembered this heroic effort to aid 
a treacherous memory when Mrs. Weazel comes to the support 
of her husband, the captain, in his effort to establish a reputation 
for unparalleled courage. The lady remembers every detail, as 
well as all the attendant circumstances: 

“ 7] Henry IV, Il, iv. 

46 Random, Chap. XI. 

8 77 Henry IV, Il, i. 
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‘The last affair happened on that very day on which I received a love- 
letter from squire Gobble; and don’t you remember, my dear, I was pro- 
digiously sick that very night with eating ortolans, when my lord Diddle 
took notice of my complexion’s being altered, and my lady was so 
alarmed that shehad well nigh fainted. ‘Yes, my dear,’ replied the captain, 
‘you know, my lord said to me with a sneer,’ Billy, Mrs. Weazel is cer- 
tainly breeding.’’ And I answered cavalierly—‘My lord, I wish I could 
return the compliment.’ Upon which the whole company broke out into 
an immoderate fit of laughter; and my lord, who loves a repartee 
dearly, came round and bussed me.’!” 


The largest direct obligation which Smollett owes to Shake- 
speare is perhaps that of his character Morgan, surgeon’s mate on 
board the Thunder and fellow-sufferer with Roderick Random 
under the brutal tyranny of Captain Oakum and Dr. Mackshane. 
The original of Morgan is none other than the valiant and choleric 
Welshman, Captain Fluellen, friend and compatriot of Henry V., 
and veteran of Agincourt. The resemblance here is too close to 
be accidental. All the essential elements of character are common 
to both—the fiery Celtic temper, the personal and racial pride, 
the self-assertiveness, the courage, the sturdy independence, the 
the fatuous devotion of each to every idea that originates with him- 
self, and, above all, the ludicrous, naive obstinacy, which endears 
the character and accentuates his native honesty and honor. 
The portraiture is not less kindly and sympathetic in the novel 
than in the drama; and 

Though it appear a little out of fashion, 
There is much care and valor in this Welshman.'® 


Morgan combines in about the same proportion as his original 
the humor growing out of the mild burlesque of national character- 
istics with the humor of personal idiosyncrasy; and, while he bears 
some marks of the conventionality that soon encrusted this comic 
type, the unique environment in which he is placed serves to make 
him substantially individual. 

All the small tricks of dialect Smollett repeats to the letter. 
The larger matters of sentence-accent and rhythm—details which 
differentiate the speech of individuals—are reproduced exactly. 
The verbal copiousness, the predilection for the more sonorous 
and dignified vocables, the trick of arranging words and phrases 
in series, are some of the linguistic habits which Morgan owes to 


’ 17 Roderick Random, Chap XII. 
18 Henry V, IV, i. 
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Fluellen. The following will serve to illustrate the way in which 
Smollett has acted upon suggestions from Shakespeare: 


Fluellen .... Captain Macmorris, peradventure I shall think you do 
use me with that affability as in discretion you ought to use me, look you, 
being as good a man as yourself, both in the disciplines of war, and in the 
derivation of my birth, and in other particularities. 

Macmorris. I do not know you so good a man as myself. So Chrish save 
me, I will cut off your head. 

Gower. Gentlemen both, you will mistake each other. etc.'® 


Mr. Morgan, protesting against ill usage, declares: 


‘Mr. Thomson, perhaps you do not use me with all the good manners, 
and complaisance, and respect, look you, that becomes you..... I 
have, in my time, look you, been a man of some weight and substance, 
and consideration. .... And moreover, also, I am your senior, and your 
elder, and your petter, Mr. Thomson.’ ‘My elder I’ll allow you to be, but 
not my better,’ cried Thomson with some heat. ‘Cot is my Saviour and 
witness too,’ said Morgan, with great vehemence, ‘that I am more elder, 
and therefore more petter by many years than you.”?° 


Further illustrations of the virtual identity of accent in the 
speech of these two characters could be produced indefinitely. 
One more will suffice. 


Fluellen: I will tell you asse my friend, Captain Gower, the rascally, 
scold, beggarly, lousy, pragging knave, which you and yourself and all 
the world know to be no petter than a fellow, look you, now, of no merits, 
he is come to me and prings me pread and salt yesterday, look you, and 
bid me eat my leek.... 

Enter Pistol 

.... God pless you, Aunchient Pistol! You scurfy, lousy knave, God 
pless you!.... I peseech you heartily, scurvy, lousy knave, at my 
desires, and my requests, and my petitions to eat, look you, thisleek.’’” etc. 


Morgan discovers that his private stock of cheese and onions 
has been visited by thieves. 


‘As Cot is my judge,’ he cried, ‘and my salfation, and my witness, 
whosoever has pilfered my provisions is a lousy, peggarly, rascally knave! 
and by the soul of my grandsire, I will impeach, and accuse, and indict 
him of a roppery, if I did but know who he is.” 

It is abundantly evident, then, that Smollett read closely and 
admired the realistic London comedy of Shakespeare. Its bustling, 


19 Henry V, III, iii.  % Roderick Random, Chap. XXV. 
% Henry V, V, i. ® Roderick Random, Chap. XXXI. 
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boisterous life would naturally appeal to him, and would evoke 
comparison with what he had himself seen and heard while ming- 
ling with the London throngs of his own day. It cannot be said, 
however, that the characters for which these plays are best known 
—Falstaff, Poins, Bardolf, Pistol, and Nym—exercised more than 
a trace of influence upon Smollett in the matter of charact 
tion.* The swaggerers, braggarts, dupes, and fools that move in 
procession through his novels are not of the Shakespearean breed. 
Smollett’s hand was too heavy and his temper too hot for that 
fine shading of comic character which wins indulgent sympathy 
even for the follies of men. 
II 

Far stronger ties unite Smollett with Elizabethan drama, how- 
ever, than the somewhat tenuous threads that lead through Shake- 
spearean realistic comedy. If the rugged milieu in which the great- 
er part of his life was passed made him readily responsive to the 
more extravagant and brutal phases of Falstaffian humor, the 
same influence, acting upon a natural basis of character, devel- 
oped the combative instinct in him and taught him some measure 
of dexterity in using the weapons of travesty and satire. In the 
Elizabethan comedy of humors Smollett found not only con- 
genial subject-matter, but a method of offensive warfare which 
he was destined to turn to practical account. 

Between him and the consummate master of that comedy there 
were, to be sure, differences antipodean; but there was also enough 
in common to draw Smollett to the great Elizabethan censor morum 
with a strong if imperfect sympathy. Jonson’s massiveness of 
intellect he, of course, did not possess; nor his vast learning, al- 
though his own classical scholarship was eminently respectable. 
But for native energy, for clarity and precision of mind, he is 
scarcely Jonson’s inferior. The representations of both, whether 
of scene, incident or character, are sharp and clear in outline, exact- 
ing little of the reader’s constructive imagination. Intellectual 
refinements and subtleties appealed to the one as little as to the 
other, and neither ever turned away from the rationalized facts 
of observation and experience to sound “the abysmal depths of 
personality.”” Sturdy common sense, a prevailingly ironic view 
of the world, and a keen eye for the outward show of character 
and manners, mark indelibly the entire work of both. 


* In one passage (Roderick Random, Chap. XLVI) Ranter gives an accurate 
imitation of “the looks, swagger, and phrase of Pistol” —Editor. 
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In character, too, though the general outlines are the same, 
Smollett is less Titanic than Jonson. His nature is not less robust 
and masculine, to be sure, but he sometimes falls into Hotspur’s 
“‘wasp-stung woman’s mood” and expends himself in ineffectual 
bluster and noise. The potent rule of the Celt in his blood decrees 
the impulsive temperament which leads to hasty and ill-considered 
action. His intrepidity in the thick of battle frequently becomes 
a blind fury, in which he fairly hurls himself upon his enemy. His 
feelings were, doubtless, no stronger than Jonson’s, but they were 
far less perfectly controlled. The ‘“‘systema nervosum maxime irri- 
table’ was not simply a pathological condition resulting from ill 
health and over-work. The powerful emotions of anger and resent- 
ment in him had been unregulated from boyhood. In striking con- 
trast to the vehemence of Smollett is the superb self-possession 
of Jonson, all of whose actions seem deliberate, whose powers are 
ever at his command, and who is able to fight better the more hotly 
he is pressed. But if they fought differently, each was essentially 
a fighter, defiant, arrogant, aggressive; the one with the fury of the 
Celt, the other with the doggedness of the Saxon. Each loved the 
realities of life, and hated sham, pretense, and affectation; and 
neither was troubled in the slightest degree with that delicacy 
of taste which finds the more pungent flavors of life too strong. 
They were critics and censors, who often judged harshly and de- 
nounced bitterly, but they were both sincere in their desire to make 
the world better by rendering ignorance, injustice, and cruelty 
hateful. 

Jonson seized every opportunity to set forth the principles 
of his art and to explain the ideals and purposes which guided him. 
Upon these subjects Smollett said comparatively little. ‘“He man- 
aged his delightful puppet show,” as Scott says, “‘without thrust- 
ing his head beyond the curtain to explain what he was doing.’ 
But when he did discuss the theory of his art, he spoke with much 
assurance and vigor; and Jonson himself could hardly have made 
a stronger deliverance in support of the theory that the function 
of the comic writer is to mirror life and manners, through satire, 
to expose hypocrisy and make affectations absurd and ridiculous. 
In practice he certainly did not fall far short of the program set 
forth in Jonson’s well-known lines: 

Deeds, and language, such as men do use, 
And persons, such as comedy would choose, 


%3 Introductory Memoir, p. 25. 
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When she would show an image of the times, 
And sport with human follies not with crimes. 


Cicero’s ideal of comedy, quoted approvingly by Jonson, “‘imitatio 
vitae, speculum consuitudinis, imago veritatis,’’*> Smollett virtually 
transfers to the novel of humorous adventure. Romance, he 
thinks, “owes its origin to ignorance, vanity, and superstition.” 
‘“‘When the minds of men were debauched by the imposition of 
priestcraft to the most absurd pitch of credulity,’’ he continues, in 
language strikingly familiar to readers of Roger Ascham, “the 
authors of romance arose, and, losing sight of probability, filled 
their performances with the most monstrous hyperboles.” It 
was Cervantes who recalled men to their senses, and converted 
romance to “purposes far more useful and entertaining, by making 
it assume the sock, and point out the follies of ordinary life.’’ 
Thus, while the scope of the narrative of adventure is limited, 
its functions are enlarged and its utility greatly increased. As Smol- 
lett writes in the preface of Roderick Random, 


Of all kinds of satire there is none so entertaining and universally im- 
proving, as that which is introduced, as it were, occasionally in the course 
of an interesting story, which brings every incident home to life; and, by 
representing familiar scenes in an uncommon and amusing point of view, 
invests them with all the graces of novelty, while nature is appealed to in 
every particular. 


Smollett’s defense of his work against the anticipated attacks 
of the romantically inclined critics rests upon precisely the same 
grounds as Jonson’s, made under the same circumstances. Both as- 
sert the ancient prerogative of comedy to correct and reform, and 
deplore the current taste for the insipidities of the ‘‘genteel”’ cult. 

In opposition, they set up what has more recently been termed 
the ‘‘red-blooded” cult, and declare, in effect, that too much re- 
finement destroys vitality and makes the comic spirit a wraith. 
The friendly critics, Mitis and Cordatus, in the induction of Every 
Man Out of his Humor, are Jonson’s spokesmen: 


Mitis. I travail with another objective, signior, which I fear will be 
enforced against the author, ere I can be delivered of it. 

Cordatus. What’s that, sir? 

Mit. That the argument of his comedy might have been of some other 
nature, as of a duke to be in love with a countess, and the son to love the 


% Every Man in his Humor, Prologue. 
% Every Man Out of his Humor, III, ii, Induction. 
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lady’s waiting-maid; some such cross wooing, with a clown to their 
serving-man, better than to be thus near, and familiarly allied to the time. 

Cor. You say well, but I would fain hear one of these autumn-judgments 
define once, Quid sit Comedia? if he cannot, let him content himself with 
Cicero’s definition, till he have strength to propose to himself a better, 
who would have a comedy be imita-tio vitae, speculum consuetudinis, 
imago veritatis ; a thing throughout pleasant and ridiculous, and accommo- 
dated to the correction of manners.?* 


Smollett, answering his critics in his own person, is heated and 
sarcastic, treating with characteristic contempt the delicate sen- 
sibilities of the genteel school. 


‘Good Heaven! [he imagines some objector exclaiming] will these 
authors never reform their imaginations, and lift their ideas from the 
obscene objects of low life? .... Will no writer of genius draw his pen in 
the vindication of taste, and entertain us with the agreeable characters, 
the dignified conversation, the poignant repartee, in short, the genteel 
comedy of the polite world?’ 

Have a little patience, gentle, delicate, sublime critic; you, I doubt not, 
are one of those consummate connoisseurs, who, in their purifications, let 
humour evaporate, while they endeavor to preserve decorum, and polish 
wit until the edge of it is quite worn off; or, perhaps, of that class, who, in 
the sapience of taste, are disgusted with those very flavors in the produc 
tions of their own country, which have yielded infinite delectation to their 
faculties when imparted from another clime. .... 

Yes, refined reader, we are hastening to that goal of perfection, where 
satire dares not show her face; where nature is castigated almost even to 
still life; where humour turns changeling, and slavers in an insipid grin; 
where wit is volatilized into a mere vapour; where decency, divested ofall 
substance, hovers about like a fantastic stadow; where the salt of genius, 
escaping, leaves nothing . . . . and the inoffensive pen forever drops the 
mild manna of soul-sweetening praise.?” 


With substantially the same ideals and aims in literature, and 
with strong ties of intellectual sympathy uniting him with Jonson, 
it is scarcely surprising that Smollett should endeavor to employ 
Jonson’s methods as well, in so far as those methods were applica- 
ble to the novel. And to the novel as Smollett conceived and prac- 
ticed it, they were applicable in no small degree. On the side of 
structure, to be sure, his narratives are the reverse of dramatic; 
their loose, epical design is an expressly acknowledged obligation 


28 Every Man Out of his Humor, III, i, Induction. 
27 The Adventures of Ferdinand Count Fathom, Chap. I. 
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to his picaresque forbears.** But his conception of character, 
as well as his method of representing it, is precisely that which 
is universally associated with the name of Ben Jonson; and Smol- 
lett’s novels are the direct agency through which the Elizabethan 
‘humor’ comedy was transmitted to Dickens and the lesser humor- 
ists of the nineteenth century. Smollett’s predilection for repre- 
senting his characters as the embodiment of a single dominant 
trait or ruling passion was primarily due, no doubt, as it is in 
Jonson, to the native quality of his mind. The faculty of imagina- 
tive sympathy, which enables its possessor to identify himself with 
a character and reveal the complexities of the inner life consistently 
and adequately in speech and action—in short, the dramatic sense 
—was not his. On the other hand, his eye for the more salient and 
external phases of character was extraordinarily acute. And so, 
with no taste for the subtleties of introspective analysis, and small 
power to irradiate character from within, he seizes upon the generic 
and the more sharply defined traits of personality, and represents 
his personages as under the exclusive dominance of these. 


As when some one peculiar quality 

Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his effects, his spirit, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to run one way.”° 


The method is equally serviceable, whether the aim be to repre- 
sent the abnormalities of character and manners for humorous 
effect, or the vices and follies of men for reproof and correction. 
With Smollett it serves both of these ends. Almost without excep- 
tion his well known comic figures are drawn with some powerful 
bias of disposition, some violent wrenching of personality out of 
the plane of the normal, which sets them off from the common run 
of men like a physical deformity. The constant emphasis and reit- 
eration which are inseparable from such a method result in the 
accretion of external idiosyncrasies, and end in caricature. The 
comic seamen for whom Smollett is famous—Commodore Trun- 
nion, Jack Hatchway, Lieutenant Bowling, and Tom Pipes—live 
in the reader’s imagination primarily as accumulations of the out- 
ward marks of manner and speech. Of all the major humorous 
characters that Smollett has drawn, only Matthew Bramble has 
the sharp outlines of the humor successfully obscured beneath 


%8 Roderick Random, Preface. 
29 Every Man Out of his Humor, Induction. 
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the sinuous apparelings of nature. It is to be suspected, however, 
that Smollett’s predilection for the humor convention is to be ex- 
plained mainly by its utility in the service of satire. The represen- 
tation of character under a single aspect, the ease with which the 
master passion becomes the master folly, and the emphasis and 
exaggeration inherent in the device itself, all invite its employ- 
ment, not only against ‘‘the sordid and vicious dispositions of the 
world,’’ but also inthe promotion of one’s own personal quarrels and 
animosities. Of the latter, Smollett certainly acquired his share; 
and, like Jonson, though far more openly and savagely, he assaulted 
his enemies in the persons of his imaginary characters. Many of 
his satirical portraits are readily identified.*®° The identity of 
others has become uncertain or unrecognizable with the passing of 
time, but the animus with which they are drawn clearly suggests 
their origin. 

The usual assumption that all Smollett’s satire is inspired by 
personal animosity is, however, unwarranted. Though he some- 
times seems indifferent to the baseness of his characters, he never- 
theless makes it abundantly clear that he hates meanness and 
cruelty, and that he has compassion for the innocent victims of 
injustice. He can laugh also with Juvenalian bitterness at the 
stupid mismanagement of public affairs. The savageness which 
is so often mentioned in disparagement of his work does not all 
proceed from resentment of real or fancied personal injury. The 
good-natured comedy of Gil Blas he deliberately rejected, because 
it “prevents that generous indignation which ought to animate 
the reader against the sordid and vicious disposition of the world.”’ 

Classified as to function, the figures that crowd the novels of 
Smollett fall into three groups: first characters bearing an organic 
and necessary relation to the succeeding episodes of adventure; 
second characters introduced primarily for the sake of humorous 
portraiture; and, third, characters serving no other end than that 
of satire. In the last group a distinction doubtless exists between 
those figures intended by Smollett to represent his personal enemies 
and those through which he attacks social follies and vices in gen- 
eral, but it is not always possible to make the distinction with cer- 
tainty. It isin the figures of the second and third groups that one 
observes the strong family resemblance to the characters of Eliza- 
bethan ‘humor’ comedy. Particularly is this true of the satirical 
figures. In the novels of Smollett one meets with whole troops of 


30 See Buck, A Study in Smollett (Yale University Press). 
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Jonsonian gulls, gallants, malcontents, and boastful cowards, all 
adjusted to the manners of the eighteenth century, to be sure, but 
repeating in a new idiom very much the same follies and absurdities 
as of old. 

A typical aggregation of such humors is the company of coffee- 
house gallants into which Random is introduced upon his return 
to London in the borrowed finery of Strap. His social mentor for 
the occasion is Dr. Wagtail. 


‘Gentlemen, your most obedient—give me leave to introduce my friend 
Mr. Random to your society.’ Then turning to me, ‘Mr. Random, this is 
Mr. Bragwell—Mr. Banter, sir—Mr. Chatter—my friend Mr. Slyboot, 
and Mr. Ranter, sir’*! 


Every member of this vivacious group represents the generalized 
quality suggested by his name. Bragwell is the “roaring boy” of 
Elizabethan drama brought down to date. He proposes that the 
company, by way of diversion, “‘scour the hundreds, sweat the 
constable, maul the watch, and then reel soberly to bed.” It is 
decided to transfer the revelry to Moll King’s coffee-house, ‘“‘where 
after he had kicked half a dozen hungry w——-——-, he is left 
asleep on a bench.” 

Banter incarnates the humor of buffoonery. He is a ‘‘public, 
scurrilous, and prophane jester’’ of the family of Carlo Buffone. 
He has “spent his fortune, but retained his appetites, and fallen 
out with the world because he could not enjoy it to his wish.” 
Hence he is turned misanthrope and traducer. Most of the 
conventional elements of the character are repeated in him; he is a 
parasite, sensualist, low jester, a corrupter of youth and a tutor 
in evil, if the report of those whom he has maligned is to be credited’ 
Random is warned that he ‘‘was one of the most graceless rakes 
about town, and had already wasted a good estate and constitution 
upon harlots; that he had been the ruin of many a young man, by 
introducing them into debauched company, and setting a lewd 
example of all manner of wickedness.’’* It will be recalled that 
his is exactly the function of Carlo for the country gull and would- 
be gallant, Sogliardo.* Like Carlo, too, who, “with absurd similies, 
will transform any person into a deformity,” Banter gives vent to 
his misanthropical temper by uncouth jesting and waggery. He 

"| Roderick Random, Chap. XLVI. 

%2 Roderick Random, Chap. XLVIII. 


% See Every Man Out of his Humor, Il, i. Note the correspondence with con- 
spicuous elements in the character of Falstaff. ° 
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invents a preposterous slander upon an acquaintance who refused 
to lend him money,* and humiliates a proud beauty by foisting a 
barber upon her as a gentleman of rank and fashion.* 

A still closer parallel in the representation of humors is seen in 
Smollett’s Dr. Wagtail and Jonson’s Fastidious Brisk. Brisk, it 
will be remembered, is a ‘‘spruce, affecting courtier, one that wears 
clothes well, and in fashion: practices by his glass how to salute,’ 
etc. Asa modish young gallant, he is the pattern of all elegance for 
the citizen’s wife Fallace. Now Wagtail is not a courtier, but an 
absurdly affected and ceremonious young physician; and in this 
gratuitous addition Smollett probably meant to fit the portrait to 
some dandified, effeminate member of his own profession who had 
incurred his displeasure. But even so, the correspondence with 
Jonson’s humor of affected elegance and simpering asininity is 
close throughout. Either Wagtail or Brisk would be an appropriate 
title for the following portrait: 


...@ young man entered, dressed in black velvet, and an enormous 
tie-wig, with an air in which natural levity and affected solemnity were so 
jumbled together, that, on the whole, he appeared a burlesque on all de- 
corum. This ridiculous oddity danced up to the table at which we sat, and 
aiter a thousand grimaces, asked my friend, Mr. Medlar, if we were not 
engaged upon business. My companion put on a surly countenance, and 
replied,—‘‘No great business, doctor—but however’—‘“O! then,” cried 
the physician, ‘I must beg your indulgence a little,—pray pardon me, 
gentlemen. Sir,” said he, addressing himself to me, “your most humble 
servant, I hope you will forgive me,sir,—I must beg the favour to sit, sir— 
Sir, I have something of consequence to impart to my friend Mr. Medlar— 
Sir, I hope you will excuse my freedom in whispering, sir.’’*” 


Both Wagtail and Brisk are muchgiven to boasting of their famil- 
iarity with the great. Says Fastidious, 


“By this hand, I protest you, signior . . . . there’s he (Count Gratiato), 
and the Count Frugale, Signior Illustre, Signior Luculento, and a sort of 
’em, that when I am at court, they do share me amongst them; happy is he 
that can enjoy me most private.’’** 


And again: 


* Random, Chap. XLVIII. 

% Ibid. Chap. L. This episode may have been suggested by Shadwell’s Bury 
Fair. 

% Every Man out, Dramatis Personae. 

37 Random, XLV. 

88 Every Man out, Il, i. 
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“There was a countess gave me her hand to kiss today, i’ the presence: 
did me more good, by that light, than—and yesternight sent her coach 
twice to my lodging, to intreat me accompany her and my sweet mistress, 
with some two or three nameless ladies more: O, I have been graced by 
them beyond all aim of affection.’’*® 


Dr. Wagtail’s social triumphs are no less impressive. 


“You must know, sir, I am just come from dinner at my lady Flareit’s 
(then addressing himself to me), a lady of quality, sir, at whose table I 
have the honour of dining sometimes. There was Lady Stately,and my 


Lady Larum, and Mrs. Dainty and Miss Biddie Gigler. .. . . There were 
also my Lord Straddle, Sir John Shrug, and Mr. Billy Chatter..... So, 
sir, her ladyship seeing me excessively. fatigued . . . . insisted upon my 


staying dinner.’’4° 


In credulous simplicity, however, Wagtail goes beyond Brisk, 
and approximates rather to the simpler type of gull as seen in Mat- 
hew of Every Man in His Humor. His function is usually that of 
victim and butt. No hoax is palpable enough for his apprehension, 
while his egregious vanity relishes the flood of ironical compliment 
which his associates shower upon him. He is the victim of a con- 
spiracy entered into between his friends and a London grisette, 
and swallows an absurd story about a marvellous specific against 
all human ills, known as ‘‘tinder water.”’ At least one suggestion 
for the representation of Wagtail seems to have been supplied by 
Captain Bobadil. The Captain’s famous panegyric upon tobacco 
——in which he expatiates upon “the vertue of it, for the expulsion 
of rhewmes, raw humours, crudities, obstructions, with a thousand 
of this kind’’*“——-has its counterpart in a similar encomium paid 
by Wagtail to coffee: 


‘He then called for some coffee, and !aunched o1,t into the virtues of 
that berry, which, he said,in cold phlegmatic constitutions, like his, dried 
up the superfluous moisture, and braced the relaxed nerves.’ etc. 


A very clear appropriation by Smollett of an Elizabethan dra- 
matic convention is the elaborate study in the humor of malcon- 
tent presented by the character, Cadwallader Crabtree, of Peregrine 
Pickle. Crabtree is of the family of “humorous” cynics and railers 
that multiplied upon the Elizabethan stage early in the seventeenth 
century. His function, too, is precisely theirs. They were off- 
_ springs of the union between the humor convention and the rising 


39 Every Man out, II, ii. 4 Every Man in, III, v. 
4° Random, XLV. 4 Random, Chap. XLV. 
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spirit of satire; and the splenetic Crabtree is merely an elaborate 
device for registering attacks upon the conventionalized vices and 
follies of the time. It is this identity of function and complete 
embodiment of the generalized qualities of railer and cynic, rather 
than specific resemblance to any particular character, that deter- 
mine Crabtree’s affiliation. In the apparent disinterestedness of his 
satire, that is, as a scourger pure and simple, he seems at first to 
suggest Asper. But he is inspired by none of Asper’s zeal for 
righteousness. Neither is he impelled by an understandable motive 
such as the envy of Macilente, the deep sense of personal wrong 
of Marston’s Malevole, or the moral chaos which everwhelms the 
world for Hamlet. He seems rather to be fired with a Swift-like 
passion for degrading human nature, for rendering it disgusting 
by exhibiting the loathesomeness of its moral ulcers. And in the 
shocking coarseness of his abuse he leaves even Marston behind. 
One dissimulation he practises, which suggests the disguise some- 
times assumed by the malcontent, and the pretended madness of 
some of them. He takes his victims off their guard by pretending 
to be “utterly bereft of the sense of hearing,’ and he is admitted 
into company “for the entertainment he affords by his sarcastic 
observations and the pleasant mistakes to which he is subject 
from his infirmity.” 

By means of this strategy the old satirist was able to thread the 
most secret passages in the temple of Scandal: 


As I am considered (while silent) in no other light than that of footstool 
or elbow-chair, they divest their conversation of all restraint before me, 
and gratify my sense of hearing with strange things, which, (if I could 
prevail upon myself to give the world that satisfaction) would compose a 
curious piece of secret history, and exhibit a quite different idea of charac- 
tersfrom what is commonly entertained.“ 


Soon a plan is conceived of turning this invaluable information to 
practical account. It is determined that Crabtree shall assume the 
character of an oriental magician and undertake to answer all 
questions touching the past, present,and future of such as consult 
him. By clever maneuvering only those whose most intimate per- 
sonal affairs are known to him are permitted to consult this oracle 
of destiny. Every response made by the disguised cynic is a bitter 
and crushing rebuke of some vicious act or intention of the ques- 
tioner, who flees in terror from such omniscience. 


“ Pickle, Chap. LXXII. 
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It is impossible to follow out the details of this huge imposture 
without being reminded of The Alchemist at almost every point. 
Jonson’s design, tobe sure, is as much more intricate than Smollett’s 
as his art is superior. With consummate skill he contrives a double- 
acting satire which exposes both the intriguer and his victim. The 
relation of the conspirators to the central situation is also different. 
Subtle, Face, and Doll Common have other ends in view than the 
exposure and humiliation of a group of vicious men and women; 
yet the exposure is impressively affected, and the plotters are seen 
to be as deep in rascality as the worst of their dupes. In details, 
however, the two intrigues are closely parallel. One finds in both 
the same cant, professional jargon, and atmosphere of bogus mys- 
tery. The same array of hypocrisy, greed, and sensuality passes in 
review. Feeble imitations of Dapper, Sir Epicure, and Tribulation 
Wholesome move amid the throng. Finally, the select clientele 
that seeks to avail itself of the clairvoyant powers of the great 
Hadgi is presented in mass as follows: 


It would be an endless task to recount every individual response which 
our magician delivered in the course of his conjuration. He was consulted 
in all cases of law, physic, and trade, over and above the ordinary subjects 
of marriage and fornication; his advice and assistance were solicited by 
sharpers, who desired to possess an infallible method of cheating unper- 
ceived; by fortune-hunters, who wanted to make prize of widows and 
heiresses; by debauchees, who were disposed to lie with other men’s wives,“ 
etc. 


Other parallels in language, incident and character between the 
novels of Smollett and Elizabethan drama could be pointed out, 
but enough have been given, doubtless, to prove that neither Scott's 
assertion that the novels are constructed of “‘the inexhaustible 
riches of invention,” nor Thackeray’s, that they are “‘the recollec- 
tion of his own adventures,” is strictly true. Of the two statements, 
however, Thackeray’s is much nearer the truth than Scott’s. It 
would be idle to contend that in writing the novels Smollett had 
not drawn heavily upon his ‘‘own career of life.” The very “‘profu- 
sion” and “‘prodigality”’ which Scott marks are to be thus explained. 
Wide observation and varied experience are important elements 
in the equipment of all novelists. To none are they more nearly 
indispensable than to the writer of the realistic novel of adventure. 
Without them his vein soon runs thin, his invention grows jaded, 


“ Pickle, Chap. LX XXIII. 
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and his devices become hackneyed and stale. But, even so, his 
fiction is almost never merely a “‘recollection’’of what he has seen 
and heard. The facts of experience are the raw materials with 
which the novelist works, and they are often so transformed as to 
be scarcely recognizable in the finished product. Thackeray’s 
assertion that Smollett invented little, needs qualification. Strictly 
speaking, he perhaps exercised the creative imagination in a very 
moderate degree. But this is not equivalent to saying that the 
actual facts of his life passed unmodified into his novels. Except 
in its most rigorous exercise, observation is quite as largely a sub- 
jective as an objective matter. What we see is determined in con- 
siderable measure by the media, material and spiritual, through 
which our vision acts. The “strange companions’ and ‘queer 
acquaintances” which Thackeray assigns to Smollett asthe originals 
of the figures in Random, Pickle, and Clinker were perhaps not 
abnormal at all. In passing from actual life to the pages of the 
novels they were considerably distorted by the medium of tradi- 
tional caricature and satire through which Smollett regarded them. 

Nevertheless, in Smollett’s adherence to actual experience lie 
both his strength and his weakness. By means of it he was able 
to give freshness and comparative veracity to a type of fiction that 
tends strongly to conventional extravagance; but because of it he 
limited his imagination, neglected to perceive and to point out 
the philosophical significance of experience, and remained very 
much of the reporter and the chronicler to the end. He was too 
heated as an eager participant in life for the calm reflection which 
leads to an apprehension of its laws. 

LEE Monroe ELLISON 
Texas State Teachers’ Coliege for Women 








XXXVII 
THE NUREMBERG SCHEMBART MANUSCRIPTS! 


HE chief difficulty in tracing the origin of the secular drama 
in Germany is the lack of texts to prove the performance of 
other than religious plays. Nevertheless a sufficient number of secu- 
lar texts have been brought to light? to contradict the old belief that 
expansion of the comic scenes ‘in the religious dramas resulted in 
the early Carnival play. M. J. Rudwin,in his notable study ,*proved 
the Carnival play to have been “the natural outgrowth of the 
Carnival customs themselves.’’ Modern historians of literature 
agree with him on this point but discuss the development of the 
Fastnachtspiel in Nuremberg no further than to declare its origin 
to have been in the most important masque of the time, the Schem- 
bartlauf5 Yet in the recent special work on the history of the Ger- 
man drama, Das deutsche Drama,’ F. Michael disclaims any im- 
mediate connection between the Schembartlauf and the plays.’ 
Up to the present no detailed examination of the manuscripts in 
which the Schembartlauf was recorded, the so-called Schembart- 
biicher, has appeared. It will be of advantage to study the actual 
content of the manuscripts in order to estimate their importance 
for the history of German literature. Conclusions may then be 
drawn as to the possible relation of the Schembartlauf to the 
Fastnachts piele. 
In all there are about fifty Schembartbiicher extant, most of which 
are to be found in the libraries of Nuremberg and Munich. Many 


1 The writer is deeply indebted to Professor Max Herrmann of the University 
of Berlin for his valuable advice and assistance in the preparation of this study of the 
Schembartbiicher. Grateful acknowledgment is also due to Professor R. H. Fife of 
Columbia University for his interest and suggestions. 

2 For a complete bibliography of this material cf. M. J. Rudwin, The Origin 
of the German Carnival Comedy, New York, 1920, pp. 67-68. 

3 Such are the episode of the Kriimerszene and the scenes about the mouth of 
hell, in which the devils (or clowns) appear. 

4 Op. cit., p. 1. 

5 Cf., for example, Golther, Die deutsche Dichtung im Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 
1912, p. 543: “Das Fastnachtspiel ist eine Gelegenheitsdichtung, die aus den 
Maskeraden und Umziigen sich herausbildete. .... In Niirnberg war das Schem- 
bartlaufen besonders iiblich, Schembart bedeutet bartige Maske usw.” 

® Das deutsche Drama, hrsg. v. R. Arnold, Miinchen, 1925. 

7 Op. cit., p.41: “Fiir Niirnberg ist ein unmittelbarer Zusammenhang zwischen 
Schembartlauf und dramatischem Spiel nicht bezeugt.” 
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are in private hands and difficult of access. After examining thirty 
of these manuscripts, I find that they present likenesses which 
establish the essential components of the record of the Schembart- 
lauf itself. In addition to this record the manuscripts contain 
diverse chronicles of varying length, which do not need to be con- 
sidered here.® 


8 The libraries with the largest collections of Schembartbiicher are the Niirn- 
bergisches Stadtarchiv, the Germanisches Nationalmuseum in Nuremberg, and 
the Hof- und Staatsbibliothek in Munich. Several Schembart costumes and 
masks are on view at the Germanisches Nationalmuseum in Nuremberg and at the 
Baierisches Nationalmuseum in Munich. The Lipperheidische Kostiimsammlung 
in the Staatliche Kunstbibliothek, Berlin, contains two MSS. With the kind advice 
of Professor Fritz Briiggemann (Aachen) three MSS were selected for special study 
as being most representative; they are two from the Niirnbergisches Stadtarchiv, 
listed as ‘Norica 444’ and ‘Amberger 54’ (the so-called Bernhaupt’ sche Chronik), 
and one from the Germanisches Nationalmuseum, listed as Gs. 2196. Reproductions 
of the text and drawings of the MSS have been made as fllowos: New paragraph, as 
in case of M. M. Mayer Fligel, etc. 

G. A. Will, Die kleine Geschichte des Niirnbergischen Schénbartlaufens. Altdorf, 
1671, includes the whole text and drawings of a Schembartbuch. The text has been 
added to by Will, and the drawingsare very smalland not in colors, though true copies. 

M. M. Mayer, Des alten Niirnbergs Sitten und Gebriuche in Freud und Leid. 
Erste Abteilung. Das Schembartbuch, I Heft, Nuremberg, 1831. 20 drawings are 
here reproduced in colors, and the text of the MS is reprinted. 

Flégel’s Geschichte des Groteskkomischen, hrsg. v. F. W. Eberling, Leipsic, 
1862. Contains colored reproductions of 3 costumes (for the years 1459, 1460, 
1463) on Plate XVII. 

R. Koenig, Deutsche Literaturgeschichte, Leipsic, 1879, contains (I, 212-13) 
drawings of 3 Schembartldufer and of 2 wooden masks used by them. 

Alwin Schultz, Deutsches Leben im XIV. u. XV. Jahrhundert, Vienna, 1892. 
Fig. 479 is a reproduction of the dance of the butchers, Fig. 480, 481, 547 are draw- 
ings of the H dllen for the years 1506, 1518, and 1521 respectively. On Plates XX XI 
and XXXII are given the costumes for the years 1459, 1482, 1506, 1513, 1519, 
1520, in colors. 

Vogt and Koch, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, Leipsic, 1897, p. 243 (1926, 
260) contains one plate of colored reproductions from the Schembartbiicher: 2 
Schembartlaufer, the Wilder Mann, and the Hille for the year 1522. 

Karl Drescher, in 1908, published for the Gesellschaft der Bibliophilen in Weimar 
the complete Hamburg Schembart MS in the original size and colors, though not 
in the original arrangement. The preface includes a discussion of the Schembartlauf. 

In addition to the histories of literature, the following works offer clarifying 
information regarding the content of the Schembartbiicher: Die Chroniken der 
deutschen Stadte, Niirnberg, Vols. 1, 2, 3, 10, 11; Wilhelm Mannhardt, Der Baum- 
kultus der Germanen, etc. Berlin 1875; Antike Wald-und Feldkulte, Berlin, 1877; 
Karl Weinhold, Ueber das Komische im altdeutschen Schauspiel, in Gisches 
Lehrbuch fiir Litteraturgeschichte, 1865; Zur Geschichte des heidnischen Ritus, 
Berlin, 1896; Karl Simrock, Handbuch der deutschen Mythologie, Bonn, 1874; Seb- 
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The description that follows is not based on any one Schembart- 
buch, but is a representative arrangement of the text referring to 
the Schembartlauf in all the MSS studied. 

The manuscripts are bound in boards, usually brown in color, 
and in some cases decorated with a stamped design. The title page 
bears a short description of the purpose and content of the book: 

Schemparth/Buch/Jn Welchem wm/1449 Jar an biss auff das 1539: 
/mit Fleiss abgerissen und mit Farbe aigentlichen ausgestrichen/sein, 
Was Jn Jedem Jar fur Schem/parthem und mit was Fation ge-/loffen, 
wieuil der Mennlein, und/wer Jedesmals Jre Hauptieuth ge-/West, und/ 
Wo sie ausgeloffen sein. 


The next three pages contain a poem in the style of the Spruch or 
Schwankgedicht of the Meistersinger: 


Alls man zalt dreyzehenhundter Jar/und Acht und Viertzig Jar fiirwahr/ 
Als Kayser Carrlus der Viert/Das Heilig Rémisch Reich Regiert/Da 
machten Jn Niirn berg der Statt/Die Zunfft ein Bundtnuss widern Rath. 


This poem, consisting of seventy-eight Kniittelverse, is for the most 
part a rimed transcription of an account in the chronicle of Sigmund 
Meisterlin of Nuremberg, relating the origin of the annual festival 
of the butchers. There seems to have been an uprising of the 
guilds in the year 1348, in which the Metzger did not participate, for _ 
which they were rewarded with the permission to celebrate the 
Fastnacht every year with a dance. The author here adds a de- 
scription of the costumes and the celebration: 





astian Brant, Das Narrenschiff, hrsg. v. Zarncke, Leipsic, 1854; The Ship of Fools, 
translated by Alexander Barclay, Edinburgh, 1874, containing reproductions 
of the original wood-cuts by Brant and others; Karl Theodor Hampe, Die Ent- 
wicklung des Theaterwesens in Niirnberg, Nuremberg, 1900; Max Herrmann, 
Forschungen zur deutschen Theatergeschichte des Mittelalters und der Renaissance, 
Berlin, 1914; Julius Petersen, Das deutsche Nationaltheater, Berlin, 1919; M. J. 
Rudwin, op. cit. 

Further: Sigmund Heldt’s Trachtenbuch in the Lipperheidische Sammlung 
(Berlin), a manuscript of the 16th century, containing some thousand colored 
costume drawings; H. Doege, Die Trachtenbiicher des 16, Jahrhunderts, in Beitrage 
sur Biicherkunde und Philologie, Leipzig, 1903; W. Quinke, Katechismus der Kosttim- 
kunde, Leipsic, 1889; Max v. Boehn, Das Bihnenkostiim, Berlin, 1921; Der Tanz, 
Berlin, 1926; Fr. M. Béhme, Die Geschichte des Tanzes in Deutschland, Leipsic, 
1886. The following journals: Zts. des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, hrsg. v. Karl 
Weinhold u. a., especially vols. 1895, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1904, 1907, 1911; Mit- 
teilungen des Vereins der Geschichte der Stadt Niirnberg, hrsg. v. Mummenhoff; 
Mitteilungen des germanischen N ationalmuseums in Niirnberg (1898, 1901). 

* Cf. Chroniken, op. cit., 3, 276. This account was written in the year 1488, 
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Wurfen auch viel fliegendes Feuer/Verbrannten auch allemal ein Héll/ 
Mit grosser Kurzweil und Geschell./ 


The words ‘H@ll’ and ‘Kurzweil’ are reminiscent of the plays of the 
Middle Ages, and point to theatrical presentations for which there 
might be texts. There is no ‘Hdll’ to be seen, however, on the 
colored drawing of the Metzgertanz which covers the next two 
pages. About 35 figures drawn on a gray background are shown 
executing a round-dance led by two dancers carrying staffs dec- 
orated with the figure of a goat and an ox, the emblems of the 
gild. In three corners of the drawing stand disguised figures, bearing 
about the waist a horse or goat made of painted cloth and a false 
head, so that the men appear to be riding on the animals. In the 
fourth corner are three musicians playing the fife and the trumpet, 
for the dance, and near them stands a man holding up a small tree 
hung with round mirrors. The tree is apparently meant to personify 
the Spring which the dancers are celebrating and the mirrors re- 
flect the sun’s rays to bring the light closer to its worshippers. 
This old custom, which we know in the Christmas tree and the 
May tree, is connected with the folk conception of the Baumseele 
as the spirit of vegetation.'!° The ‘mounted’ figures were no doubt 
meant as a popular satire of the tournaments, where the knights 
who waited their turn also stood at the corners of the court." The 
clowning of these pseudo-knights would provide a kind of theatri- 
cal improvisation at the Reigen of the Metzger. 

The first Schembartlauf is represented on the next two pages; on 
the first of these is a colored drawing of the Schembart costume of 
the year 1449, and on the second a short text: 


ANNO 1449 war Cuntz Eschenlorr hauptmann Jm Schemparthe Liefenn 
auss Jnn des Cristian weissenn hauss. bey der Lanngen-/pruckenn und 
warn der Mennlein in hierob steennder Klaid/ung vier uund zweinzig 
nemblich zwolf vonn den Erbern/uund zwélf auss der Gemain. Uund 
warteten auf die Metzger/Kaufften den Schempart von Jnen umb ein 
Gulden. 


The Schembartliufer on the first page is represented in a running 
position on a little hill; beside him is drawn his coat of arms with 
the name Cuntz Eschenlor written above it. In one hand he holds 


10 Cf. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus der Germanen, p. 181 ff. 

1 This satire was common enough, and tournaments were held among the 
citizens on sleds instead of horses and with clubs for spears. The masks at the 
Metzgertanz have nothing to do with the traditionary demoniacal mask, as they 
do not cover the face, i.e. they do not change the man into a demon. 
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a long pike, the red staff topped by a point. In the other hand he 
has a bundle of green leaves from which shoots a red flame. The 
costume is very simple. On his head and about his face the Laufer 
wears a green hood, his face is covered by a simple mask, on his 
hands are large red gloves, and about his waist he has a girdle 
of red bells. He wears a white doublet with long sleeves, one 
of which is green and the other white, and from the waist to his 
long, red, pointed shoes, he wears closely-fitting white hose. At his 
feet stands a wooden tub filled with water in which fish are swim- 
ming. An additional line in the text explains this tub: 


Samelten am Aschermitwog Fisch/assen dieselben danach miteinander. 


The text also adds: ‘‘Jn diesem Jar was den Niirnberger Krieg mit 
Marggraf Albrechten. Es war auch diss mal ein grosser sterb zu 
Nurnberg. Anno 1450 Luff keyn Schempart.’’ The text is thus 
given in the form usual in the chronicles of the period. The celebra- 
tion of the Schembartlaufer,with a procession, the collection of gifts, 
and the final carousal at the end of the day, is characteristic of the 
festival of Spring.” A comparison of the Schembart costume with 
the costumes depicted in the rich pictorial matter preserved from 
the Middle Ages shows that it conformed to the fashion of the time 
in every particular but one, namely, the very short doublet, 
which does not reach below the waist, doubtless in order to leave 
the masker free to run unhindered.“ Such a comparison also 


12 Cf. Weinhold Zur Geschichte des heidnischen Ritus, p. 26; Zts. d. Vereins fiir 
Volkskunde, 1898, p. 441, Weinhold, Ueber das Faschingsrennen zu Murau, 1904, 
p. 423, R. Steig, Ueber Fastnachtsbrauche in Barwalde. Two festivals similar to the 
Schembartlauf and still preserved in Bavaria, are the Perchtellauf and the Huttler- 
lauf. For these cf. ibid. 1899, p. 109, and Rudwin, of. cit., pp. 32-33. 

13 Groups of men celebrating any event (e.g. a marriage) might wear the same 
costume, cf. Schultz, op. cit., p. 322 (a quotation from Bernhard Rohrbach’s 
Liber gestorum, 1464); colored costumes, especially costumcs in mi-parti, were 
very popular at that time, cf. ibid.,p. 380; pointed shoes came into fashion just about 
1450, cf. ibid. 377; gloves werqalways worn by ladies and gentlemen, cf. Béhme, 
op. cit., p. 88; bells had been a regular article of apparel since 1350, cf. Quincke, 
op. cit., p. 126, cf. also Schultz, op. cit., Figs. 321, 315, and Plate XXIII. 

4 Tn the latter half of the 15th century edicts were issued against the “schaur- 
lichen kurzen Kleidung,” cf. Schultz, op. cit., 328 ff., but the doublet always 
reached “eyner hand breyt under dem giirtel.”” The doublet without a skirt is 
found in the illustrations to the performances of Terence’ Eunuchus in Ulm and 
Strassburg, 1486-96, cf. Herrmann, op. cit., Figs. 22-30, and 44-46; also on an 
illustration (Plate 18) in the Mittelalterliches Hausbuch (composed after 1450) 
published by H. Th. Bossert and W. F. Storck, Leipsic, 1912), depicting a sleight- 
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makes it clear that the bundle of leaves and the pike were carried 
by the Schembartliufer were the well-known theatrical requisites of 
the professional actors,"* though originally the leaves were used as 
the ‘Lebensrute’ with which to assist the growth of life.6 The 
patch of grass on which the Laufer is pictured as standing is a re- 
gular feature of costume drawings in the 16thcentury.’” Finally 
the captain under whose leadership the company ran thru the city, 
finds his counterpart in the captains of every group of Carnival 
players. 

The twenty-one drawings and texts that follow in the Schembart- 
buch for the processions of the next twenty-five years (in four cases 
war prevented all festivites), show no marked difference from the 
first Schembartlauf. There occur the fashionable changes of style 
in the costumes! and additional comments in the texts regarding 
current events, and the names of the captains are given for each 
year. It will not be necessary to describe the costumes of the re- 
maining Schembartliufer in the book, as they simply follow the 
mode, showing the rich variety of ornamentation popular in the 
Middle Ages.”° 

A new element in the Schembartbuch now claims our attention. 
For the year 1475 the first illustration of a Hélle is given.” Under 
the text, “Hetten auch ein Hell war ein grosser Drach uff eine 
Schlaiff,” there is a drawing of a green fire-spitting serpent, with 
its claw-shaped feet resting on the crosspieces of a simple sled, 
its red wings spread wide, its long tail circling, and its red tongue 





of-hand trickster performing before a crowd. The very same costume as the 
Schembartlaufer wears appears in another illustration of this MS (Plate 2), repre- 
senting 8 ‘Gaukler’ performing their tricks before the king and his court. 

8 The ‘Gaukler’ in the Mittelalterliches Hausbuch (cf. note 14) also carry these 
same requisites, the leaves hiding a firework of some sort as in the Schembartbuch. 
The devils in the Passionsspiel also used the pike and a bellows which emitted a 
flame, cf. Herrmann, op. cit., Figs. 113, 122. Poles were also carried by the Fast- 


- nachtspieler, cf. Hampe, op. cit., Ratsverldsse Nos. 10 and 11. 


16 Cf. Mannhardt, op. cit., pp. 151, 299, 303. 

17 Cf. the reproductions from Sigmund Heldt’s MS (0. cit.) in Herrmann, 
op. cit., Figs. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13. 

18 Cf. Hampe, op. cit., Ratsverlésse Nos. 2, 4, etc. 

19 The greatest change was in the doublet, whose front was opened to insert 
the ‘Brusttuch,’ usually with a design on it. 

*” Such are the patterns of flames and flowers, of numbers and initials, of stripes 
and designs of all kinds. Cf. Schultz, op. cit. 

* The Schembariléufer apparently took the name for their stage from the most 
sensational scene in the Passionsspiel, that before the ‘Héllenrachen.’ 
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darting fire.” In the festival of Spring the Winter was represented 
as an evil creature to be destroyed at the end of the celebrations. 
This motif is repeated in the Hdlle for the year 1507. ‘‘Die Hell 
was ein Basiliseus gefurt auf einer Schleiff, wurde vor dem Rathaus 
gesturmet.”’ The ‘Basiliseus,’ or ‘Basilisk,’ was a mythical snake 
whose look was fatal, represented with the head, wings, and feet 
of a rooster. This corresponds to the creature depicted here. 
The destruction of the effigy is evidently the retention in a much 
reduced state of the old custom of the conflict between Summer and 
Winter,” though it is doubtful whether the Schembartliufer 
had its real significance in mind. The Hdélle for 1511 is also a 
dragon, but the motif is expanded. ‘‘Uund was die Hell ein Lind- 
wurm mit dreinn Kopf die speuten feuer auss.’’ The serpent in 
the drawing has three heads and bears on its tail the figure of a 
woman. It is obvious that this figure, dressed in white and holding 
a wreath in her hand, represents the Jungfrau, who, as an unmar- 
ried person, may not remain in the community which is seeking 
fertility from the nature spirits.™ 

The storming of the Hélle gains new meaning when an artificial 
castle is carried on the sled. This motif appears first for the year 
1493. “.... het ein hell, ds war ein gross schloss mit vier Erckern 
und einem Storchsnest auf einer schleiff. Wiird vor denn Rath- 
hause gesturmbt und Verbrand.” The castle is a simple tower and 
on its roof sits the stork in its nest, a symbol of the Spring. For 
1495 the same kind of a tower is shown, this time surrounded by 
a wall. For 1504 two such towers stand on the sled, and the text 
reads: “‘hetten ein hell war ein Pastey mit Zweyen Thiirn um- 
mauert.’’ In this case the castle is being attacked and defended 
by fools (of the Sebastian Brant variety,) vegetation demons, 
usually recognizable by their hay-forks, and knights. Two other 
Hillen, for the years 1503 and 1524, show the castle carried on 


22 The form given the dragon here was the popular conception, cf. the wood- 
cut by H. S. Behan, in Kulturgeschichte des deutschen Volkes, by O. Henne am 
Rhyn (p. 49). Cf. also Flégel, op. cit., Plate XXIII. 

33 Cf. Rudwin, of. cit., 21. 

* The custom is still continued; for example, in the Tirol a wagon, in which sit 
young men dressed as girls, is pulled out to the fields as a Carnival celebcation. 
Cf. Zts. d. V. f. Volkskunde, 1900, 80 ff. Texts for Fastnachtspiele based on this 
custom are to be found in A. v. Keller’s edition (1853): No. 76, “Der Gertraudt 
Einsalzen,” No. 77, “Di Vasnacht von Maigtum Einsalzen,”’ No. 91, “Ain Einsalzen 
Vasnacht.” The community had to be cleansed of all that was dead or deadly. 

% Sebastian Brant’s, Das Narrenschiff (cf. note 8) became popular 1500-1506. 
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the back of an elephant, a rare sight then,® as were the cannons 
with which these castles are provided. The text, however, makes 
no comment except: “Die Hell ward ein helfand und ein schloss 
darauf mit geschiitz.”. The storming of an artificial castle is 
described by Hans Sachs in one of his Historiae;?’ it was made of 
“tuch und blechern,” had “veil schiesslichern” from which ‘Ein 
tiirkisch mann in roten part ....sampt zehen klein tiirkischen 
Mannen .... geworffen wurn.’’ These were no doubt dolls, as 
in the drawing of the Schembarthille. 

Such figures appear again in a group of Héllenbiihnen repre- 
senting variations of the popular Narrenmotif. Every human 
weakness was satirized in the garb of the Narr. The fools were 
given a bogey, called a Narrenfresser,?> who took various forms. 
Hans Sachs describes two types,?® one of which was “feist,” 
while the other was “lang, grausam, thierisch, unfug und wildt.”’ 
Three Héllen present variations on this theme. In the Hdlle 
for the year 1508 the Narrenfresser, sitting within a representation 
of castle walls on the sled, is devouring children. “Anno 1508. 
Jhr Hoel war ein Kindterfresser Zweyer Gaden Hoch, frass ein 
Kindt nach den andern, die er aus der Daschen Zog.’*® “Anno 
1516 .... Und die hell ward ein grosser Teufl auf einer Schlaiff 
der frass alte Weib.”” The costume of the devil is typical—a 
rough fur covers his body, he wears horns on his head, and horrible 
masks are affixed to his stomach and knees.*! For 1522 the Hdélle 
bore the ‘‘feister Narrenfresser.”’ 

In many of the Héllen the motif of the fool is combined with 
themes from the life of the burgher. ‘Anno 1510. Uund Jr hell 
so sie auf einer Schlaiff furt, wz ein Jungprunne.” The “Jungbrun- 
nen’’®? js represented as a regular city fountain of the type that 


% An elephant appeared at the great fairs in Cologne and Frankfort in the 
eighties of the 15th century. Cf. Schultz, op. cit., 435-6. The elephant with a 
castle on its back was adopted as the emblem of the Order of the Elephant, which 
was founded at this time. Cf. J.H. Fr. Berlien, Der Elephantenorden, etc., 
Kopenhagen, 1846. The “Elephant-and-Castle” frequently appears as a tavern 
sign in England, especially for inns where theatrical performances are given. 

27 Hans Sachs, hrsg. v. A. v. Keller, 1853, II, 395 ff., “Historia von dem kay- 
serlichen sieg in Aphrica etc. Anno 1535.” 

*8 Cf. Zarncke’s edition of Brant’s Narrenschiff, Einleitung, p. cxxxi ff. 

2° Hans Sachs, op. cit., 5, 300 ff., “Der narren-fresser.” 1530. 

8° Was this rime intended? 

31 Cf. the H dllendiener in Fig. 113, Herrmann, op. cit. 

% For this belief in rejuvenation thru bathing in a well, cf. J. Bolte, “Die 
Altweibermiihle,” Archiv fiir das Studium der neuer Sprachen, CII, 1898. 
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was introduced in the 15th century. The fools were no doubt 
given a bath in the fountain to rejuvenate them. ‘Anno 1513 
was die hell ein prunnen uund ein pachofen mit narrn.’”’ The 
fountain and the oven are set up at either end of the sled, between 
them flows the water of the fountain, and in the water fools are 
wading. Some are being pulled out of the water in buckets only 
to be put into the oven on the other side.* “‘Anno 1517... . die 
hell was ein Haus voll Narn auf einer Schlaiff.’’ On the sled is 
a little hut, out of the windows appear the heads of the fools. 
“Anno 1512. Die Hell was ein Kram wie ein Dandlmarckt.’”’ The 
windows of the hut are provided with boards which project out- 
wards, and on which knick-knacks are displayed. Such trifles 
also hang from the ceiling in the hut, and at the windows there 
are several figures, waiting to sell their wares. This is not merely 
the representation of a store, as the description ‘‘Dandlmarckt” 
shows. ‘‘Dandl” is the same as “‘Tand, Tindelei,” i.e. things with- 
out real value, and thus in keeping with the Carnival celebration. 
“Anno 1515. Die hell wz ein Windmiihl.” A fool is shown driving 
a laden ass to a mill which is placed on a cart. “Anno 1523. 
Die Hell war ein Schleiffmiihl, darauff man Narrn Schliffe.”’ 
In the drawing three fools are hanging to a large wheel.® “Anno 
1511. Die Hell war ein grosse Buchsen, daraus schuss man alte 
Weib.”” The long, yellow, and ornamented cannon rests on a 
large box on the sled, from its mouth shoots a doll dressed to ap- 
pear like an old woman, a bright flame surrounds her. The Middle 
Ages is well-known for the public punishment of women. ‘Anno 
1520 Die hell was ein Summer Hauss.”’ The illustration shows a 
hut on the sled, this time with the walls half open. In the house are 
several figures: a naked woman is being threatened by her husband 
who is brandishing a fool’s cap in her face, while a devilish figure 
holds a mirror up to them. Nearby stands a priest with his hands 
raised in horror. This seems to be the popular theme of the taming 


33 Cf. Hans Sachs, op. cit., 5, 305 ff., “Das narren-bad,” also Sdmiliche Fast- 
nachtsspiele von Hans Sachs, hrsg. v. E. Goetze, Halle, 1880-86, No. 4, “‘Das Fast- 
nachtsspiel vom bésen Weib,” 1533. Here the ““Magd” says to the ‘“Gesell’’: 
“Thr schwitzt viel leicht im Narren bad.” 

* Perhaps this Hélle was meant to represent a so-called Gliickshafen, an old- 
fashioned type of lottery. The Gliickshafen were often put up at the festivals 
(1483 in Cologne, 1504 in Zurich, 1506 in Frankfort, cf. Schultz, op. cit., p. 444). 
Cf. Chroniken, op. cit., 11, 552 ff., for the one held in Nuremberg in 1489. 

% This drawing is very similar to the wood-cuts used by Brant for his chapters 
entitled ‘Von Gluckesfall” (No. 37), and “Von end des gewaltes” (No. 56). 
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of the shrew. Another pleasure of the burghers is represented for 
1521. “Die Hell was ein Vogelherd darauf man Narrn fing.” 
The sled is turned into a lawn with small trees from which many 
fools are dropping to earth. A bird-snare is arranged below, and 
at one end in a bush the hunter is hidden, prepared to draw the 
strings.* 

The text for the year 1518 contains more detail regarding the 
Hille: 


Die Hell war ein Venusberg, darinnen sass Venus, uund Tanhiusser, 
auch noch yber 30 Personen, ein Doctor, 3. Junckfrauen ein Zigeiner, Narr, 
gethrey Eckhart, ein Bodt, ein Trumether, der H. Statspfeiffer, warn also 
62. Personen, so in der Hell sassen, die Haubtleuth waren etc. 


The discrepancy between the numbers in this description is to 
be seen as well in the illustration, for the sled is by no means 
large enough to hold so many persons. There are at the most 
13 persons on the Venusberg, of whom three are musicians, while 
the others represent lovers embracing. The stage is furnished 
like a Gartenlaube, the ladies and gentlemen are seated about a 
table on which are glasses, etc. The trumpeter, piper, and bass 
violist stand nearby and play. To the centre of the table is fixed 
a pole, which supports a small round board on which a goat is 
dancing and blowing a trumpet. The folk-lore element of this 
Getreidedimon may be extended to include the Venusberg itself, 
which originally signified the withdrawal of the gods into the 
mountains in the Winter. In the Spring they were brought forth 
again in the festival. The Schembartlauf, to be sure, takes up the 
theme at a time when the goddess was called Frau Venus, and 
when her retinue always included Tannhiuser and der getreue 
Eckehard, as in Hans Sachs’ first Fastnachtspiel, “Das Hoffge- 
sindt Veneris.’’*’? Though this play was performed in 1517, that 
is, one year before the Venusberg Hille, it nevertheless did not 
form the inodel for the Schembartliufer. There can be no possi- 
bility of the question-and-answer play as in Hans Sachs, but the 
Hille seems to go back to other traditions. 

The last Schembartlauf in the manuscript, for the year 1539, 
was very extravagant in comparison with the others. One hundred 
and thirty-nine Schembartliufer took part in the procession, 


*% This method was regularly used for snaring birds, cf. Mitilelalterliches Haus- 
buch (note 14), Plate 18. 


37 Simtliche Fastnachtsspiele (Goetze), op. cit., I, No. 2. 
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while about twenty-five others looked after the Hélle. The text 
contains a list of names of all those taking part, and the Hdlle 
is presented a second time on a large drawing of the final scene 
before the Rathaus. The costume worn by the Schembartléufer 
is also given several times, and indeed it is a more splendid cos- 
tume than the previous ones. In the course of time there had been 
changes, the barett decorated with flowing ostrich plumes had 
appeared, puffed and slashed sleeves came into fashion, and now, 
with the introduction of the stocking, short trunk-hose were worn, 
slashed and trimmed with fancy ribbons. The Schembartbuch, 
as Alwin Schultz remarks, might be considered a ‘‘Modejournal”’ 
of the time. The costume for 1539 is in purple and gold. The 
Holle has the form of a ship on wheels. This is not the first time 
that a ship has appeared in the Schembartbuch: the Hélle for 1506 
is called a ‘‘Narrnschiff’”’ in the text, and is presented as such.** 
The ship was originally the common element of all festivals, and 
was the sacred dwelling-place of the deity.** The theme of the 
Hille for 1539 is indicated by the text: ‘‘Die hell war ein Nar- 
renschiff, darin ein Pfaff ein Doktor, Narr und Teuffel. Dasselbe 
ist nach malss von Jnen auff dem Markt gesturmet worden.” 
The drawing shows two figures in black gowns, the priests; one 
of these points to his companion, who is standing at the edge of 
the ship and is displaying to the spectator a draughts board, a 
game instead of the book of truth. The second drawing of the 
Hille takes us right into the heart of Altniirnberg. The scene on 
the Salzmarkt is viewed from the Rathaus itself, across the top 
of the two pages used for this drawing is a line of easily recog- 
nizable buildings: the ‘“‘Schau,’”’ St. Sebalds Kirche, etc.° Here 
before the Rathaus the Schembartlauf comes to an end, the Fast- 
nachtsfeier is concluded with the ringing of bells, the shooting of 
fireworks, and the storming and burning of the Hélle. The ship is 
rolled in from one side, from the market-place, fourteen men in 
,peasant costumes pulling on the rope, and towards them marches 
‘the large band of Schembartliufer, led by three captains and the 
drummer on horseback. All are dressed in the costume already 
described, and the Laufer all carry their leaves and spears. Crowded 


38 There is nothing peculiar about the form of the ship, but it is also on wheels. 
The wood-cut on the title-page of Brant’s ‘“Narrenschiff” was probably the in- 
spiration here. 

39 Rudwin, op. cit., p. 4 ff. 

“ For a map of Nuremberg in the 15th century cf. Chroniken, op. cit., il. 
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about a striped flag in the same colors as their costume, they ad- 
vance on the Hélle and put up ladders against the ship to attack 
it. Little cannons project from the cabin, and up in the basket 
on the mast are two figures, a fool with a trumpet and an astrono- 
mer with a globe. On the ship itself there are a number of vegeta- 
tion demons and the priests with the draughts board. Among the 
crowds about the ship the Wilder Mann“ is to be seen. The Schem- 
barilauf thus ends with a spectacle, with the old Nerthus ship 
of the Germanic tribes turned into a vehicle for an attack on the 
church. The Schembartliufer becomes the Gegenspieler to the 
priest, punishing his scorn of the people with destruction.” 


Before drawing any conclusions from this study it is necessary 
to test the authenticity of the Schembartbiicher. Though on the 
whole the manuscripts are uniform in content, there are enough 
differences and peculiar features to arouse doubts as to their 
reliability as a record of the actual Schembartlauf. In some MSS 
the “‘Narrenschiff’”’ stands in water and not on the sled, and we 
recall the fools flying through the air.“* Another instance is the 
discrepancy between the number of persons mentioned in the 
text for the Venusberghélle of 1518 and those shown in the accom- 
panying drawing. The artist’s phantasy seems to have played some 
part in the creation of the book. 

A comparison of the data afforded by the MSS with the de- 
scriptions of the Schembartlauf given in medieval documents, 
however, results in a general ratification of the record. Only those 
references can be considered which deal with the Schembartlauf 
itself, and not with other masks or maskers. The Chronicle of 
Heinrich Deichsler® in several instances corresponds to the 


“t The Wilder Mann is characterized by his costume: he is clad in leaves, 
has long, black hair, which is circled by a wreath of leaves, and over his shoulder 
he carries a branch to which is tied a large doll representing a man. He incorporated 
the spirit of dead vegetation and was burned during the Carnival. Cf. Mannhardt, 
op. cit., p. 96; Rudwin, op. cit., p. 16. 

42 62 costumes and texts for the Schembarilauf is the record for these 90 years, 
1449-1539. The Héllen number 21. 

48 In the Hélle for 1521. In some cases also the windmill and the ass are depicted 
as standing on the ground, without a cart or sled; the stork in the Hdlle for 1493 
is drawn with a large worm in its beak, and so on. The texts referring to the Schem- 
bartlauf are, however, generally similar. 

44 ‘Schembart’ was used for any sort of mask, even in the 14th century. Cf. 
Hampe, op. cit., Ratsverlisse, No. 18; Schultz, op. cit., 411. 

* Chroniken, op. cit., II, 660, 698. The editor of the chronicle, C. Hegel, con- 
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statements of the Schembartbuch. For the year 1503 he notes: 


Item an der vasnacht da erlaubet man unser herrn, den flaischhackern 
zu tantzen und liefen 95 schempart und lieffen sunst kain rott oder 
spil mit reimen laufen oder in die heuser geen.—Item was davor kain 
fleischhakertanz zu dreien vasnacht nit gewesen, noch kain rott oder 
schenpert geloffen. das machten unser kriegsleuf die dreu jar. 


This corresponds to the text of the Schembartbuch for 1503. 
Again for 1506 he notes: 


Item es warn auch an der rechten vasnacht . . . . schenpart kostenlich in 
grun und auch als vergittert mit gulden leisten ains vingers preit.—Item 
sie heten auch kostliche hell, was ein schiff und ein hoher segelpaum und 
ein wanne darauff, darin sass ein teufel, der traib vil narrnweis am ascher- 
mitt wochen, und man verprennt sie. 


If we take this to be a more realistic description, as it probably is, 
the MS shows a slight expansion on the part of the author, but the 
difference is not important. At least two of the edicts of the 
Nuremberg council are of value here. For the year 1513 Th. 
Hampe’s list contains the following: 


Ain erber rate hat bewilligt .... die Metzker ires tanzens nit zu er- 
lassen . . . . dass sie auch des aschrigen mittwochs endlich verschonen mit 
allen vasnachtischen spilen, und dafiir den gailen montag nemen, wie 
etliche jar her geschehen. 


This change of day is also noted in the Schembartbuch. Item No, 
33 (Hampe) reads: 


Den hauptleuten des schemparts under sagen das sie zu der hell nicht zit 
geprauchen so der gaistlichait ze neid sein még. 


From these statements we may assume that the Schembartlaufer 
and their Hélle were already well-known to Nuremberg before 
1500, and therefore needed no explanation. Finally we have 
proof of the Schembartlauf from Hans Sachs himself, in his poem, 
“Der scheinpart-spruch. Ankunfit und desselben bedeutung.’” 
This poem was not written until 1548, but he was certainly an 
eye-witness of what he is describing. His description tallies on 
the whole with the pictures and text given for the last Schembart- 
lauf (1539). Of the Hélle he says no more than: “Verbrendten 








siders Deichsler quite trustworthy, and that his entries were made soon after the 
events, cf. ibid., p. 540 ff. 
“ Hans Sachs Werke(Keller), 4, 200 ff. 
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auch ein hell,”’ and “Endlich merck lieber gsell/Des der scheinpar 
die hell/Verbrendt, das selb bedeut etc.” This is characteristic 
of him. Writing of a bygone and perhaps prohibited festival, 
he is more interested in pointing the moral than in the actual 
description. That the theatrical presentation was not lacking is 
clear from the lines: .. . .“‘Der erbern rath/Der sie begabet hat/ 
Mit eym jerlichen tantz/....Sampt diesem fassnacht-spiel.’’ 

A further question suggests itself: when were the Schem- 
bartbiicher composed, and what was their origin? The names of 
the scribes and artists are not given, neither is the date of com- 
position to be found in the MSS themselves. Of significance 
for their origin is the fact that, though no description is given 
in the text, the costumes and Héllen are essentially the same in 
all. The names of the captains, the places mentioned, the numbers 
participating agree in every case. In one*’ I found the statement: 


Anno 1507 wardt Sigmundt Pfinzing und Bertholt Strobel Haubleuth 
Jm Schempart, ob wol ettlich Sigmund Fiirer setzen findt Jch doch Jn 
einer alten Glaubwiirdtige Cronica, das, etc. 


Further examination reveals differences in the texts that could 
only be due to copying. In one MS** we read: “Jch, Wass- 
mueth, nam also meinem Wege heim..... ” The name, Wass- 
mueth is, however, evidently a corruption. In other MSS** 
the sentence reads; “Ich was miiht, Nam also meinen Haim- 
weg...;” “Jch wardt miiht, nam also mein Haimweg.” The 
drawings also are often obvious copies. This is evident from the 
unfinished form of some of them; after repeated careless copying 
we find, for example, the ‘“‘Narrenschiff’”’ drawn without cannons 
projecting from the cabin, and, though the figures have been 
omitted too, an arm is drawn on the cabin wall!®° We may assume, 
then, that our MSS, perhaps the majority of them, are copies of 
an original Schembartbuch.* We cannot say when the Schembart- 
biicher which have come down to us were composed.” For the 


47 Norica 444 (cf. note 8). 

48 Karl Drescher, op. cit. 

‘® Amberger 54, and Norica 444. 

50 Amberger 54. 

5! We cannot tell whether one of the MSS extant is the original, as in each case 
other chroniclers have added comments. This extra material is often written in 
three or four hands. 

52 In many cases the MSS are copies made as late as the 18th century, and they 
contain supplements with costumes from the later period. 
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original, however, the limits are given. It was clearly not a col- 
lection of loose drawings and texts made over a period of 90 years, 
but must have been recorded soon after 1539, probably to com- 
memorate the custom. From Hans Sachs’ poem it is evident that 
he had read a Schembartbuch, his opening lines are a copy of the 
Kniittelverse in the MS: 


Als dreyzehen hundert jar/Uund neun uund viertzig war, / 
Als Carolus der vierdt/Das rémisch reich regiert,/ 
Den die gmain-nit haben wolt /Doch war der rath im hold/ 
Drumb macht die gmain der stat /Ein bund wieder ein rath / 
It is thus probable that the original manuscript was composed 
between 1539 and 1548. 

We have found no literary texts in the Schembartbuch.* The 
chief interest of the author was concentrated instead on the 
pictorial illustration of a bygone festival. We may well suppose 
him to have been an artist, who added a brief chronicle to his 
work in order to satisfy the historical interest of his time. The 
book is to be compared perhaps with the Geschlechterbiicher of 
the period, in our MS too, the Wappen of the captains are included. 
The Schembartbuch also forecasts the later interest® in Trach- 
tenbiicher. It has, however, a definite importance for the history 
of the German theatre. It is the only source book which shows 
pictorially the development from the primitive dance to a mere 
show and finally to a motivated theatrical performance before 
an audience in the open market-place. The Schembartlauf is a 
highly developed (because taken over by the burghers) Volks- 


53 The text is always written on the back of the costume page. The date and 
names on the latter are in the same hand as the text. We may assume each MS to 
have been made originally by one person. 

% The MSS contain rimes for various additional costumes in the supplements, 
particularly the following: with the costume of a Wilder Mann goes the rime: 
“Jn einer Wildten Manns Gstalt Jch/bey dem Schampart Liiss findten mich.” 
With him goes his wife (the Fangga, cf. Mannhardt, AntikeWald- und Feldkulte 
p. 148): “Weil sich mein Mann mach auff die Strassen/soll Jch Jhm folgen gleicher 
massen.”; a costume decorated with mirrors: “Von Dannen Laub und Spiegel Clar/ 
Jch auch ein Zihr dem Schempart war.’”’ Another: “Mein Kleidtung war Von 
Kosten Gantz/Darmit Ziert Jch den Schemparts Dantz.”’; a costume satirizing 
the ‘Ablasskrimer’: ““Wardt ganzz behenckth mit Ablass Brief/da Jch mit dem 
Schempart Liieff.”” Three rimes for vegetation demons: “In sollche Klaidtung 
trat herein/Jch und der Liebste Sohne mein.’’; ‘“‘Mit diesen Zweyen Glocken Hab/ 
Der Fassnacht Jch Geloiith zum Grab.”; “‘Jn dieser Meiner Rauhen Wahr/Loff 
Jch auch Zu dem Schempart dar.” 

5 After 1560, cf. Doege, op. cit. 
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spiel, and the long tradition of Volkbrdéuche remains its essence. 
The early Fastnachtspiele came at the same time, but represented 
the trend leading to the development of an artistic drama. There 
may be influences both ways, but the Schembartlauf never rose to 
the niveau of the Fastnachts piel.* 
SAMUEL L. SUMBERG 
The College of the City of New York 


% Rudwin, op. cit., 36 ff., considers the Fastnachts piel to have had the following 
development: the phallic demons of the originally ritual dance, which was by 
nature mimetic, became the actors of small detached and humorous episodes ;when 
the burghers took over these scenes from the peasants trained actors with cultivated 
plays resulted. 











XXXVIII 
GEORGE TICKNOR AND LUDWIG TIECK 


ONCERNING Ludwig Tieck’s relations to Americans, 
Képke, in his biography of Tieck, merely says: ‘‘Von Nord- 
amerikanern lernte er [sc. Tieck] den Theologen Robinson! 
und den Literarhistoriker Ticknor kennen.’” Viewed in the light 
of other sources, however, the relations of Tieck to George Ticknor, 
the American historian and student of literature, deserve more than 
this passing comment and indeed form an interesting chapter in 
the history of German-American literary contacts. 

George Ticknor (1791-1871) is remembered primarily as the 
foremost American Hispanist of his age. His History of Spanish 
Literature (1849) was translated into various languages, among 
them Spanish, and still enjoys standing. His excellent collection 
of Spanish works is now in the Boston Public Library. To Ameri- 
can students of German literature Ticknor stands out with Everett 
and Bancroft as a member of that small group of young Americans 
who studied at Géttingen early in the nineteenth century and 
who upon returning to their native country were among the first 
to advocate a sane and fairminded attitude toward German 
literature in the Western World. He is one of those of whom 
Thomas W. Higginson once wrote that they took “our whole 
American educational system away from English tradition and 
substituted German methods.’ 


1 The reference is to Edward Robinson, born 1794 in Southington, Conn., died 
1863 in New York. He graduated from Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. 
After the death of his first wife he studied theology at Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. From 1826 to 1830 he travelled in Europe and in 1828 married Therese von 
Jacob (the authoress Talvj) in Halle. During this sojourn he met Tieck. He 
became professor of theology at Andover and later at Union Theological Seminary. 
Robinson traveled extensively in Egypt and Palestine; his principal work is Biblical 
Researches in Palestine (3 vols., Lond. and N. Y., 1841). Probably Tieck met his 
wife Therese too. 

2 Ludwig Tieck. Erinnerungen aus dem Leben des Dichters, von Rudolf Képke, 
2. Teil, Leipzig, 1855, p. 72. Of Americans Tieck met also Francis Lieber, as we 
shall see below, and a Walter Haven (cf. Schleiermacher’s letter to Tieck of May 9, 
1831, published by Karl von Holtei in Briefe an Tieck, III, Breslau, 1864, p. 353); 
moreover J. L. Motley, Washington Irving and J. F. Cooper. 

3 Quoted by S. H. Goodnight in German Literature in American Magazines 
prior to 1846, Bulletin of the Univ. of Wisc., No. 188, Philol. and Lit. Series, IV, 
1, Madison, 1907, p. 33. Interest in Ticknor has recently been revived through 
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Ticknor remained in Gottingen as a student from 1815 to 1817. 
Then, having been tendered a professorship in French and Spanish 
literature at Harvard, he traveled in France, Spain and Portugal 
before returning home in June, 1819.4 Though he met many promi- 
nent men of the day during this sojourn in Germany, he did 
not become acquainted with Ludwig Tieck. But in 1835 he gave 
up his duties as professor at Harvard and embarked upon his 
second voyage to Europe. It was just twenty years since he had 
departed as a student for his four years’ stay abroad. In Novem- 
ber, 1835, we find him settling in Dresden for six months. Always 
intent upon meeting distinguished people, he notes in his journal 
under date of November 29 that he has been making a few ac- 
quaintances and has begun with Ludwig Tieck “‘who since Goethe’s 
death is the acknowledged head of German literature.’> He gives 
his first impression of the poet at length: 


He seems past sixty;® stout and well built, with a countenance still fine, 
and which must have been decidedly handsome, but a good deal broken 
in his person and bent with the gout. He has an air of decision about him 
that is not to be mistaken, and is, I dare say, somewhat whimsical and 
peculiar in his opinions and notions, as some of his books intimate, particu- 
larly what he has published on the English drama. 

But I think he is agreeable; and he has a great deal of knowledge, both in 
English and old Spanish literature. His collection of Spanish books sur- 
prised me. It is a great deal better than Lord Holland’s, and a great deal 
better than any one collection in Engiand, but still, on most points, not so 
good as mine. He has been forty years in gathering it, and he has a very 
minute, curious, and critical knowledge of its contents; but his knowledge 
of Spanish literature goes no farther than his own books will carry him, and 
in some parts of it I remarked quite a striking ignorance, which surprised 
me very much until I found how it happened. I have passed two evenings 
with him, and, as he keeps open house very simply and kindly, after the 
German fashion, I think I shall go there frequently. 


A score of entries in Ticknor’s Journal during the next half 
year prove that he became a rather frequent visitor at the home 
of Tieck. Soon aiter his first call he met Baron von Ungern- 





e 
the publication (by Clara L. Penny) of his letters to Pascual de Gayangos (Hisp. 
Soc. of America, New York, 1927). 

* Goodnight, loc. cit., is not correct in saying that Ticknor returned to America 
in 1817. 

5 Hillard, Life, Letters and Journals of George Ticknor, 1, Boston, 1876, p. 457. 
Hereafter the work will be referred to as Ticknor. 

® Tieck, born May 31, 1773, was then 62. 
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Sternberg there.’ On December 29 he writes that he has been at 
Tieck’s “‘two or three times lately,’’® where he has met some 
wealthy Russian nobles, a number of distinguished members of 
the Saxon nobility and the young Prussian Baron Eduard von 
Biilow, who was living in Dresden. Of him Ticknor writes: 


He has published some translations of old English plays and is now 
occupied with Spanish literature, though not very deeply. ... . He is a 
great admirer and follower of Tieck,® so that I do not quite agree to all his 
theories and opinions; but he is a very interesting person, and full of 
elegant knowledge. 


On January 11 Ticknor reports a “literary talk at Tieck’s which 
was more than commonly interesting.’® On February 2 he tells 
of a dinner at Count Baudissin’s with Tieck and ‘“‘half a dozen 
other pleasant persons. Tieck was quite powerful, and talked well 
about the present state of the German theatre.’ 

Two months later, on April 1, Ticknor writes that through 
Tieck he has met Friedrich von Raumer, who had come from 
Berlin to visit the poet ‘‘as always at Easter and Michaelmas.’’” 
Of von Raumer he says: 


I liked him. He is a small man,a little more, I suppose, than 50 years old,” 
quick in his motions and perceptions, and very frank in the expression of 
his opinions and feelings... . . Tieck says that the Staédte-Ordnung, by 
which the inhabitants of the towns have been permitted to elect their own 
municipal officers, was a measure projected and arranged by von Raumer. 

.. Inthe evening I met him at Tieck’s, who read part of a small unpub- 
lished work of von Raumer’s on Mary Queen of Scots, which gives a_less 
favorable view of her character than even Turner’s work. 


7 Ticknor, I, p. 460; entry of December 24. 

8 Ibid., I, p. 462. 

® On Ed. von Biilow see Marie von Biilow, Hans von Billows Leben dargestellt 
aus seinen Briefen, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1921. For his relations to Tieck see Holtei, 
op. cit., I, p. 31, and II, pp. 23, 30, 31 and 346. Likewise Kopke, op. cit., II, p. 88; 
and H. von Friesen, Ludwig Tieck, I, Wien, 1871, pp. 10-11. See finally Erinne- 


‘ rungen an Friedrich von Uchtritz und seine Zeit, Leipzig, 1884, pp.155-156 and 226- 


228. In 1834 Biilow published his Novellenbuch (Leipzig, 3 vols.) with an introduc- 
tion by Tieck; the latter is reprinted in Tieck’s Krritische Schriften, I1, Leipzig, 1848, 
pp. 377-388, 

10 Ticknor, I, 468. 

"1 Tbid., I, 475-476. 

12 Tbid., I, 485. This agrees with the statement of Képke, op. cit., II, 65, and 
with the evidence in other sources. 

13 Raumer, born May 14, 1781, was then 54. 
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The fact that in introducing Raumer, the staunch royalist, to the 
democratic Ticknor, Tieck stressed Raumer’s connection with 
the Stadte-Ordnung, throws an interesting sidelight upon Tieck’s 
insight into human nature. 


Upon another occasion“ Ticknor was present when Tieck read 
to a small party 


some acute remarks of his own upon Goethe, whom he treated with ad- 
miration indeed, but with an admiration more measured and discrimi- 
nating than is usual among the Germans. 


Though Ticknor does not comment further upon these remarks, 
the judicious reserve which apparently characterized them must 
have met with his approval. For his own views on Goethe ex- 
pressed in 1835 after inspecting the Goethe house at Weimar 
were also rather critical. Concerning the contents of the house 
he writes: 


The whole, in the way it is now exhibited, seemed to me a monument of 
the vanity of a man who was spoiled by life—a very long life—of constant, 
uniform success, every wish not only fulfilled but anticipated, so that he 
came at last to think whatever related to himself to be of great consequence 
to the whole world. He therefore published, or left orders to be published, 
everything he had ever written, much of which is mere waste-paper. .. . . 
The whole German nation is however in some degree responsible for this, 
for during the last 25 years of his life he was humored and worshipped in 
a way that I think no author ever was before.'® 


About this ‘time a new comedy Der Oheim was enjoying popu- 
larity in various cities of Germany. Ticknor saw it played in 
Dresden and relates an anecdote in connection therewith which is 
interesting because of the light it throws upon Tieck’s position. 
Der Oheim was the work of Princess Amalie of Saxony, who had 
written it secretly and sent it anonymously to the Court Theatre 
in Dresden, at which Tieck was Dramaturg. There it was promptly 
rejected. Ticknor says: ‘“Tieck was the responsible person in 
this case, as he is in all similar ones, and suffered accordingly for 
his mistake.’"* But there were circumstances which tended to 


4 Recorded under date of March 9, ibid., I, 483. 

6 Tbid., I, 455. 

6 Entry of January 16, ibid., I, 469. The activities of Amalie as a playwright 
are recounted by Friesen, of. cit., I, 170. He mentions Der Oheim but not this 
incident. 
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palliate Tieck’s error. Count Baudissin told Ticknor that he 
detected malice in the manner in which the play was submitted 
to Tieck. It was thrust in with many poorer dramas so that it 
would be read carelessly or neglected altogether. Tieck, in fact, 
did not remember seeing it at all. Thereupon it was sent to Berlin, 
accepted and played anonymously with success. Finally its 
authorship became known and it was performed in other cities 
too, among them Dresden. Ticknor comments: 


but the embarrassments and explanations and apologies were necessarily 
manifold and mortifying. It is now one of the regular acting plays through- 
out Germany, and no doubt deserves to be so. 


For Tieck’s ability as a stage manager, and for his views on 
dramaturgic questions Ticknor seems to have won high regard 
during his stay in Dresden. He expected, for instance, to dislike 
the performances of Macbeth which according to Tieck’s idea!’ 
made Lady Macbeth much more kindly and human than she was 
ordinarily depicted. But after witnessing the production Ticknor 
writes: 

She was represented, indeed, as more affectionate to her husband, and 
less imperious to him, than I have been accustomed to see her, and I am 
not sure but it was right.!8 


A strong bond between Ticknor and Tieck, as we have noted, 
was their mutual interest in books. Early in the afternoon of 
January 20, Ticknor writes, he visited Tieck to look over his 
collection of books and manuscripts of early English literature, 
especially in the field of the drama. 


Few Englishmen [he says] have so fine a library in this department as he 
has; fewer still have a knowledge in it at all to be compared to his. Many 
of his notions are very bold; as for instance that the ‘Fair Emm” is by 
Shakespeare. He told me to-day that he thinks Milton superintended 
the edition of Shakespeare to which his sonnet is prefixed, because the 
changes and emendations made in it, upon the first folio, are poetical and 
plainly made by a poet. It would be a beautiful circumstance if it could 
be proved true. 

When Tieck was in England in 1817 he bought a great many cruious 
books, and even had eight or ten manuscript plays copied in the British 


17 For Tieck’s views on this subject see an undated letter to Friedrich von 
Raumer published in Lebenserinnerungen und Briefwechsel von Fr. v. R., I, Leipzig, 
1861, 191-195. 

18 Ticknor, I, 478. 
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Museum,!* so far and so thoroughly has he pushed his inquiries on this 
interesting and delightful subject. I talk with him about it more or less, 
almost always when I go to see him, and he never fails to be agreeable and 
instructive. This afternoon he was particularly so.?° 


As a reader Tieck enjoyed fame throughout Europe, and 
Ticknor, himself a successful reader of Shakespeare, was naturally 
eager to hear him. He had his first opportunity, it seems, on 
January 21 and records his impressions at length: 


He [Tieck] has universally the reputation of being the best reader in 
Germany, and certainly I am not at all disposed to gainsay his fame. 
His reading [of Henry IV, Part I] was admirable in all respects; some- 
times very curious and striking to me because his tones and manner, now 
and then, gave a small shade of difference to the interpretation of a 
passage from what I had been accustomed to give it, or hear given to it 
on the stage. His conception of Falstaff’s character was more like Cooke’s, 
and less like Dartley’s, than any I recollect; that is more intellectual and 
less jovial, less vulgar; and the conception of the King’s character was 
more violent and angry than I have been used to. Very likely he was right 
in both cases; certainly he was quite successful in the effect he produced. 

This reading is an exercise of which he is very fond, and in which he 
often indulges his friends and the society that assembles at his house 
every evening; but for the last two months he has had a cough and ab- 
stained entirely, so that I have never heard him before to-night. He never 
goes out to walk or take exercise, and his physician—Carus—says these 
readings are physically useful to him as substitutes." He gave me my 
choice of what he should read after I arrived, so that there was no possi- 
bility of preparation, and he read the whole through at once, without the 
least pause, without speaking or being spoken to. It occupied a little more 
than two and a half hours, and did not fatigue him in the least, so fine is 
his organ..... I hope I shall hear him often.” 


About two weeks later, on February 6, Ticknor was one “‘of quite 
a party” attending a reading by Tieck. Being requested to select 
something from Shakespeare, Ticknor suggested A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream. 


Luckily. the piece is a favorite with him..... He read it admirably. 


1 According to Tieck himself (Kritische Schriften, I, Leipzig, 1848, 242), he 
possessed 14 such plays and parts of 10 or 12 others. In the Berlin Nachlass I have 
found 11 plays complete and parts of 11 others. 

20 Ticknor, I, 472-473. 

™ See the article by Karl Gustav Carus, “Ludwig Tieck. Zur Geschichte seiner 
Vorlesungen in Dresden,” in Raumer’s Historisches Taschenbuch, 1845. 

® Ticknor, I, 473. 
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Puck’s frolicsome mischief and the lightness of the dainty fairies were 
done with the greatest tact and delicacy. .... When he came to the play 
represented before Theseus I received quite a new idea, that some of the 
repetitions and groans, especially in the part of Pyramus, are merely the 
expression of the actor’s personal embarrassment and anguish, and not 
what was set down for him. The whole was a great pleasure.” 


On February 23 Ticknor heard Tieck read Henry IV, Part II* 
and on the next evening Tieck read, ‘‘as a counterpart to the 
amusement of last evening,”’ As You like it and showed 

another aspect of his remarkable talent in this way. I noticed as pe- 
culiarities that he read the part of Orlando with more of an angry move- 
ment than I have ever been accustomed to hear it, and that he made Sir 
Oliver Martext stutter, which of course was arbitrarily done. It was 
throughout very amusing. The reading took place at Mad. de Liittichau’s. 


And on April 5 Ticknor, the Einsiedels, the Circourts, Frau von 
Liittichau, von Raumer and others gathered at Tieck’s house 
and heard him read Twelfth Night “most amusingly well.’ 
But Tieck’s evenings, adds Ticknor, ‘‘after the genuine Saxon 
fashion, are over by nine o’clock.” 

Among the most memorable events of Ticknor’s stay in Dresden, 
no doubt, were the evenings which he spent in Prince John’s 
Dante circle. He attended his first meeting on January 31. 
Those present beside the host and Ticknor, were Forster, the 
translator of Petrarch, Carus, Count Baudissin and Tieck. The 
purpose of the session was to hear Tieck read a freshly completed 
part of John’s translation of the Purgatorio. Ticknor writes: 
I went punctually at six..... After coffee and a little conversation we all 
sat down at a table and Tieck read, most admirably, five cantos, beginning 
with the 18th. The rest of us looked over the original text, and at the end 
of each canto observations were made on the translation. There was not, 
however, one word of compliment offered, or the smallest flattery insinu- 


| ated. On the contrary, errors were pointed out fairly and honestly; and 


once or twice, when there was a difference of opinion between the Prince 
and Carus, Carus adhered, even with pertinacity, to his own, which, in one 
case, I thought was wrong. The translation! however was as close as any- 
thing of the sort well can be, and in general, I have no doubt, most faith- 
fully accurate.?’ 

%3 Tbid., I, 477. 

% Tbid., I, 482. 

% Tbid., I, 485-486. 

% On this circle see Képke, op. cit., II, 63, and Friesen, op. cit., I, 13. 

% Ticknor, I, 475. 
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A second opportunity to participate’in the activities of the dis- 
tinguished little circle was afforded Ticknor on February 20. 
He writes: 


I was engaged this evening at Tieck’s, but we were both summoned to 
Prince John’s where to the same party that was there before—viz. 
Férster, Carus and Baudissin—Tieck read five more cantos of the Prince’s 
translation of the Purgatorio, xxiv-xxix. Everything went on just as it 
did before, and was equally creditable to all parties concerned in it; the 
criticisms being free, full and fair, and the spirit in which they were re- 
ceived that of a person disposed to profit by them.*® 


Over thirty years later, as Ticknor’s long life was drawing to 
a close, these occasions were recalled vividly to his mind when 
he received from Prince John himself, now King of Saxony (since 
1854), a copy of a new edition de luxe of the ruler’s complete 
translation of the Divine Comedy.®® In his letter of acknowledg- 
ment, dated Boston, September 6, 1867, Ticknor speaks of 


a revival of the recollection of those charming evenings in your palace, 
about thirty years ago, when with Carus and Férster, I listened to Tieck 
as he read, at each session, a canto of the Commedia, just as it had come 
fresh and warm from your hand, while each of us sat with the original 
Italian, and suggested any alteration that might occur to either of us. I 
shall never forget the conscientious kindness with which you listened to 
the little we could say, what careful discussions followed every doubt, 
how admirably Tieck read, and how delightful and instructive the whole 
was. A full generation of men—as generations have been reckoned from 
Homer’s time down—has since passed away, and with it Tieck and 
Férster,—a fact not so remarkable, certainly, as that the three others still 
survive.*” 


8 Tbid., I, 481-482. 

29 The first edition had appeared in three volumes at Leipzig, 1839-1849. John 
published it under the pseudonym of Philalethes. 

8 Ticknor, II, 480. This letter has been republished in Briefwechsel Kénig 
Johanns von Sachsen mit George Ticknor, herausg. von Johann Georg und E. Daenell, 
Leipzig, 1920 (Sachsische Kommission fiir Geschichte, XX, 139). In another letter 
to the king of August 5, 1869 (ibid., p. 161), Ticknor also mentions Tieck. 

In a memorandum quoted in Ticknor, II, 480, Ticknor again speaks of the 
“little meetings” of the Academia Dantesca. He says that he went to only two or 
three—two, to judge by his Journal—and never met anybody there but Tieck, 
Carus and Forster. He recollects seeing notices of the sessions in the Life of Forster. 
(The reference is to Biographie und literarische Skizzen aus dem Leben und der 
Zeit Karl Forsters, 1, Dresden, 1846, published by Férster’s wife Louise. See her 
letter to Tieck of March, 1844, in Holtei, op. cit., 1, 203). Both Férster and Carus 
stand out in Ticknor’s mind as excellent Italian scholars. Carus, he says, made a 
detailed plan of the Divine Comedy, of which he gave Ticknor a copy “still to be 
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On May 12, 1836, the Ticknors left Dresden. It was with regret 
that they departed, Ticknor assures us in his diary, for he felt 
that he had been “kindly received by everybody and much re- 
garded by a few.’”*! He writes in retrospect: 


To the men of letters I went whenever I wanted their highly cultivated 
knowledge and conversation, and nothing else, for they are best seen in 
their studies. Tieck indeed received every evening, but his soirées would 
have been very formal and dull, except for his own racy talk and his ad- 
mirable readings; besides which the res angusta domi are perciptible, 
though he is not so poor but that he has the great luxury of a capital and 
curious library.” 


Several weeks later, on May 31, Ticknor, bound from Berlin for 
Vienna, passed through Dresden again. 


As we intended only to pass the night in Dresden, I went immediately to 
see Tieck, whom I had promised to see again on our way to Vienna. 
By chance it was his birthday, and I found him surrounded by a large 
party of his friends, many of whom I knew perfectly well. It was an agree- 
able surprise to me to be greeted by so many, once more, whom I had not 
thought to meet again. Among the rest I found there his brother, the 
sculptor, whom I had failed to see at his atelier in Berlin,—a grave but 
agreeable person, younger, I suppose, than the poet.* 


Ticknor’s relations to Tieck do not end with his return to 
America in 1838. In March, 1844, Francis Lieber, the German- 
American political economist,“ who was then still professor at 
the University of South Carolina, decided to emerge from his 
voluntary exile in Columbia, S. C. and revisit his native country. 
As editor of the Encyclopedia Americana, an American adaptation 
of the seventh edition of Brockhaus, Lieber had enlisted the 
cooperation and won the friendship of Ticknor. Hence it is not 
surprising that Lieber took along a letter of introduction from 





found in my large paper landino.”’ This is probably preserved in the Ticknor 
collection of the Boston Public Library. Tieck, he says, was not as exact in his 
Italian as Férster and Carus were, but “more genial and agreeable.” 

31 Ticknor, I, 489. ‘ , 

32 Tbid., I, 491. 

% Tbid., I, 503. Friedrich Tieck, the sculptor (1776-1851), was three years 
younger than Ludwig. 

4 Francis Lieber was born in Berlin on March 18, 1800. He died in New York 
on October 2, 1872. See Miscellaneous Writings; Reminiscences, Addresses and 
Essays ed. by D. C. Gilman, Philadelphia, 1881; Life and Letters of Francis Lieber, 
ed. by T. S. Perry, Boston, 1882; and Ernest Bruncken in Deutsch-A merikanische 
Geschichtsblatter, XV (1915), 7-61. 
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Ticknor to Tieck, who was now living in Berlin and Potsdam. 
It is dated Boston, March 5, 1844 (according to Lieber’s diary® 
he sailed from New York on March 18), and is found in Holtei’s 
collection of letters.** Ticknor recommends the bearer “as a man 
of talent and great knowledge, of a faithful and excellent char- 
acter’’ and assures Tieck that he still remembers 


with peculiar pleasure Dresden and above all the delightful evenings we 
we spent there with you. It grieves me to think that you are no longer 
there;—how much more must it grieve Mad. de Liittichau. 


But before proceeding to Germany Lieber toured England, 
France and Holland and did not reach Berlin until July.*7 On 
July 23 he interviewed King Frederick IV, on the 31st he was at 
Hitzig’s. In the middle of August he visited the Goethe house in 
Frankfurt, and on August 19 he wrote his wife a letter from 
Heidelberg. In September we find him in France, Alsace, Baden 
and on the Danube, on October 7 in Dresden and then once more 
in Berlin, where he had a second interview with the King and met 
Alexander von Humboldt and von Biillow. He embarked for home 
from England in January, 1845. Whether Lieber presented the 
letter from Ticknor upon his first visit to Berlin in July, or did not 
see Tieck until October, is not quite clear. A hitherto unpublished 
letter from Tieck to Ticknor dated ‘“‘im October 1844” is apparently 
the answer to the Ticknor letter which Lieber bore. Since I found 
it in Berlin, it is likely to be a first draft. Ticknor does not mention 
it in his diary and there appears to be no trace of an original among 
the Ticknor papers. Yet I see no reason why it should not have 
been sent. It reads as follows: 


Mein theurer Freund. 

Wie sehr Sie mich erfreut haben mit dem Blatte, das ich aus der Hand 
des ausgezeichneten und liebenswiirdigen Amerikaners Francis Lieber 
empfing, kann ich Ihnen kaum sagen. Wenn ich nicht irre, war es im Jahre 
1836 das leztemal, dasz ich Sie in Dr. sah—es waran meiner Geburtstags- 
tafel den 31 ten Mai, deutlich steht mir das heute in Erinnerung. Viel 
hat sich indessen hier veraindert, darunter auch meine damalige Lebens- 
weise. Viele Menschen sind seitdem gestorben. Von den Freunden in 
Dresden hére ich nur zuweilen, andere Eindriicke u. Pflichten dringen 
sich ein. Es war doch eine schéne Zeit damals und ein reges, angenehmes 
Treiben. 


% See Perry, op. cit., p. 180. 
* Holtei, op. cit., IV, 103-104. 
37 For his exact itinerary see Perry, op. cit., p. 180 ff. 
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In Ihrem prichtigen Hn. Francis Lieber habe ich einen Mann von 
grossem Talent kennen gelernt—einen engeren Landsmann von mir, in 
Berlin geboren, wie ich von ihm selber erfuhr. Preuszen hat in ihm einen 
tiichtigen Menschen verloren, Amerika einen feinsinnigen Gelehrten ge- 
wonnen. 

Meine Empfehlung an Ihre verehrte Frau Gemahlin. Leben Sie wohl 
und denken Sie auch ferner an 

Ihren ergehenen Freund 
im October 1844. Ludwig Tieck. 


Two years later Ticknor made an indirect effort to get in touch 
with Tieck once more for a specific purpose. He did so through 
Dr. N. H. Julius of Hamburg, who was to become the German 
translator of his History of Spanish Literature (the translation 
appeared at Leipzig in 1852). Julius, we know, was acquainted 
with Tieck; Holtei has preserved one of his letters to the poet.** 
Ticknor writes to Julius on January 25, 1846,°® that in recent 
years he has doubled his collection of Spanish books and still 
continues his endeavors to make it as complete as possible. Now 
he is wondering whether Germany offers any resources which 
might serve to enrich it. 


The only source there that I can think of is the small bookcase that 
used to stand near the window in the venerable and admirable Tieck’s 
parlor, where I have spent so many happy hours. Does he still preserve 
that little collection, and if he does preserve it, do you think he could 
be induced to part with it to one who, as you know, would value it from 
having been his, as much as would anybody in the world? Will you do me 
the favor, in some way or other that would be most agreeable to him, to ap- 
proach him on this subject, and see if anything can be done in my behalf? 
I cannot but think that it would be worthy of him to permit a part of his 
library to be planted on this Western continent, where, at some time or 
other, it will bear fruit, and whereit will never cease to be remembered that 
it was once the property of the first man of his time in Germany. If it 
comes into my hands it will, I think, be kept together, and never leave 
the Western world. 


We do not know whether Julius complied at all with this request. 
At any rate there is no record that Tieck sold any of his books to 
Ticknor. At that time he was not contemplating the sale of his 
library; in fact he had mortgaged it to the publisher Brockhaus. 
Had Ticknor’s request reached Tieck about four years later— 


38 Op. cit., II, 134-136. The letter is dated February 25, 1834. 
389 Ticknor, II, 250-251. 
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Tieck’s library was sacrificed at auction by the firm of Asher on 
December 10, 1849*°—it is not unlikely that a part of his Spanish 
collection would now be housed in the Public Library at Boston, 
instead of being hopelessly scattered or destroyed. 

In 1849 Ticknor’s monumental work, the History of Spanish 
Literature appeared. He sent a copy to Tieck, who acknowledged 
its receipt in a cordial letter written in Potsdam on July 28, 1850. 
We possess only Ticknor’s English translation of this letter, as 
published in his Life. My attempts to trace the original have 
been unsuccessful. Tieck recalls once more the happy Dresden 
days. He describes Ticknor’s work as “the first of the day,” 
excuses his delayed acknowledgment by his ‘‘malady which takes 
hold” of him and exhausts him ‘‘to an incredible degree.”” He has 
gained an “endless amount of new information” from Ticknor’s 
book and likes particularly well the chapters on the Romances. 
With regard to the contemporary movements in literature he 
writes: 

I confess that I cannot feel much admiration for the modern poetry, in 
comparison with the earlier poetry and literature. These modern ideas, 
this French style, this degraded language, do not suit the grave Spaniard. 


He could have wished the chapters on the drama more minute 
still and fears that 


we Protestants, by education, habit and daily intercourse, lack a power 
of entering into the mythical religious poetry. For, while Calderon in- 
clined to allegory, we find in Lope religious mythical views, and poetical 
representations which have exercised an extraordinary magic power over 
me for many years. Just so Lope’s contemporaries, such as Mira de 
Mesqua and others, are very remarkable in representations of miracles, 
legends, apparitions. This point seems to me to have been too little re- 
garded by all friends; for I cannot speak of those caricatures which, for a 
time, tried to attract attention by much noise; when even young Jews were 
indefatigable in painting Madonnas and Christs. 


This is the last contact between Tieck and Ticknor of which we 
have any record. In 1853 Tieck died. On Ticknor’s third voyage to 
Europe in 1856 we find him writing from Dresden to William S. 
Dexter: 


Changes I find on all sides; enormous and sometimes startling. My friends 
49 See Zeydel, “Ludwig Tieck’s Library,” Mod. Lang. Notes, XLII, 21-5 


Cf. also Képke, op. cit., IT, 134. 
1 Ticknor, I, 260-261. 
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are gone, who used to be very important to us. Tieck, Tiedge and Mad. de 
Liittichau among the first. 


In summary we may say that Ticknor was first attracted to 
Tieck by the splendid reputation which the latter enjoyed at that 
time throughout Europe. Soon a cordial friendship sprang up 
between them. Ticknor undoubtedly stood closer to Tieck than 
any other American; his relation to him was probably more inti- 
mate than to any German man of letters.* They had various 
common interests, viz. their passion for books in general and for 
Hispanica in particular; their interest in early English and Spanish 
literatures, Ticknor’s from the point of view of the scholar and 
literary historian and Tieck’s from that of the Romantic poet and 
critic; their interest in the drama and in dramatic readings, es- 
pecially of Shakespeare’s plays; their study of Dante; and finally 
their critical, uneffusive attitude toward Goethe. We noted above, 
in Ticknor’s diary entries of November 29, December 29 and 
January 20, that he was rather sparing of praise when writing 
of Tieck’s critical judgment and of his breadth of knowledge in 
the field of Spanish literature. But an unbiased American critic, 
E. P. Whipple, says of Ticknor that he for his part lacked imagina- 
tive insight, sympathy and intuitive knowledge.“ While possessing 
a better “external knowledge” of Spanish literature than either 
A. W. Schlegel or Tieck, this writer claims, Ticknor was inferior 
to them in the power to reproduce the spirit of a literary age. 
So far as Tieck, at least, is concerned, we may subscribe to this 
opinion without reserve. His attitude toward literature always 
remained that of a poet. 

EpwIn H. ZEyDEL 

University of Cincinnati 


42 Tbid., II, 334. The letter is dated September 24, 1856. 

8 Ticknor’s Life contains no less than four excellent likenesses of Tieck: 1. an 
engraving by Lecurieux-Conquy, I, 456-457; 2. an unsigned pen and ink sketch, 
I, 474-475; 3. an engraving published by Dittmarsch, Stuttgart, II, 260-261; and 
4. an engraving by Griessman-Schwerdgeburth, II, 480-481. From this point of 
view few men are better represented in the work. 

“ EF. P. Whipple, Recollections of Eminent Men, Boston, 1887, p. 274. 











XXXIX 
THE REVIVISCENCE OF GEORG BUCHNER 


 Pipwong BUCHNER, poet and scientist, was born at God- 
delau in the vicinity of Darmstadt, October 17, 1813. Not 
long afterwards the family moved to Darmstadt; this accounts 
for the fact that Darmstadt is frequently spoken of as Georg 
Biichner’s native city. He studied the natural sciences, later also 
philosophy, at Strassburg and Giessen. While a student at Giessen 
he became involved in secret revolutionary activities, as a result 
of which, and particularly as a result of his connection with the 
composition, publication, and secret distribution of the inflam- 
matory pamphlet, The Hessian Courier, he was forced to flee in 
March, 1835, to Strassburg. Henceforth he kept himself aloof 
from political and seditious machinations and devoted himself 
exclusively to scientific and philosophical studies and to literary 
work. For his achievements in science and philosophy the Uni- 
versity of Ziirich granted him the doctorate, and he began giving 
lectures there on comparative anatomy in October, 1836. He died 
of typhoid, February 19, 1837, just four months after his removal 
to Ziirich, at the age of twenty-three years and six months, 
honored and lamented by his colleagues and students, upon whom 
he had made an unusually deep impression. 

For almost three quarters of a century after his untimely death 
Biichner remained little more than a mere “‘number in the museum 
of literary curiosities.’’! As recently as 1902 Bartels, estimating 
the work of Biichner, declared, “In the final analysis there is 
nothing vitalizing in him.’* And four years later Engel pro- 
nounced Biichner’s The Death of Danton as impossible of pro- 
duction as Lenz’s Soldiers or most of the dramas of Maximilian 
Klinger.* Nevertheless, in the two decades since these judgments, 
and others almost equalling them in categorical finality, were 
recorded, Biichner’s plays have been produced with sensational 
success, and their author has become a truly dynamic factor in 
the intellectual and literary life of the present generation. How 
and to what extent can we account for this long delayed recognition 
and final reviviscence? 

1 Robert F. Arnold, Das deutsche Drama, p. 811. 


? Adolf Bartels, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 1902, II, 310. 
5 Eduard Engel, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 1906, II, 813. 
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I 


A brief account of some of the facts connected with the writing 
and the publication of Biichner’s works will furnish us with at 
least a partial explanation of the long delayed recognition. In 
giving this account I shall add incidental comment here and 
there upon the nature of the compositions themselves, since this, 
as will appear later, is a factor not to be disregarded in consid- 
ering the Biichner problem. 

The Death of Danton is the only one of Biichner’s dramas that 
was printed during his lifetime. Even this drama we do not now 
have entirely in the form in which the author intended us to have 
it. The original printer’s copy can no longer be found; it seems 
to have suffered serious changes in the course of publication. It 
was written in hot haste just before the flight of the author from 
Darmstadt. In his own words, the police officers of Darmstadt 
were its muses. The harassed young poet sent it to the publicist 
Karl Gutzkow in the hope that the money paid for it might enable 
him to make good his escape out of the entanglements into which 
his seditious activities had delivered him. He obtained the funds 
for the flight from other sources and the pay for the drama only 
later. Some critics profess to see in it abundant evidences of 
its hasty composition, but would they notice these so much if 
they were unfamiliar with the circumstances of its composition? 
In any case, its breath-taking tempo fits perfectly the psychic 
situation with which it deals. 

Gutzkow, fully informed, by the way, regarding the circum- 
stances of the hasty composition,‘ was so enthusiastic over The 
Death of Danton that he committed himself to its publication be- 
fore he had sufficiently considered the inevitable difficulties with 
the censorship. He did the best with it that could be expected 
under the circumstances, but the form in which the drama was 
finally printed pleased neither him nor its exasperated author. 
After Biichner’s death Gutzkow undertook the editorship and 
publication of his literary remains. On account of difficulties with 
the Biichner heirs Gutzkow finally was obliged to give up that 
project, but he did succeed in gaining possession for purposes 
of publication of two manuscripts, the incompleted novel Lenz 


* Georg Biichners Sémtliche Werke und Briefe, Leipzig, Inselverlag, 1922, pp. 
542-543. Biichner’s letter to Gutzkow, February 21, 1835. Gutzkow published 
the letter in 1838. 
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and the comedy, Leonce and Lena, a whimsical piece of sophisti- 
cated romanticism in atmosphere and in manner of treatment 
not altogether unlike Hauptmann’s Schluck und Jau, which may 
not be entirely uninfluenced by it. These two manuscripts Gutz- 
kow published in serial form in the Telegraph fiir Deutschland 
in 1838 and 1839. 

Other attempts at satisfactory arrangements with the Biichner 
family for a publication worthy of the unfortunate young poet 
were likewise unsuccessful. Finally Ludwig Biichner, brother of 
the poet, undertook the project, and there appeared in 1850 under 
his editorship The Posthumous Works of Georg Biichner, an incom- 
plete, inadequate, faulty piece of work. It omits, among other 
things, The Hessian Courier, and what is worse, a drama, Pietro 
Aretino, which the author himself is said to have considered his 
best piece of work. All trace of it has been lost; supposedly it 
was destroyed by the lady whom Biichner probably would have 
married had he lived. In her maturer years she became exceedingly 
pious, and she may have destroyed the manuscript in order that 
the poet’s name might not be compromised by the unconven- 
tional heresies the drama is supposed to have contained. 

The editor of the Posthumous Works declared himself further- 
more unable to do anything with the manuscript of a “bourgeois 
tragedy,” as he calls it, that he found in fragmentary form in 
the author’s excessively illegible handwriting among his literary 
remains. Though he does not name it, this was beyond question 
the fragmentary drama, Woyzeck, which afterwards the poet, 
fictionist, and journalist, Karl Emil Franzos, with great difficulty 
and at the risk of losing his eyesight, managed to decipher for 
his edition of Biichner’s complete works in 1879.5 Years later 
Franzos felt compelled in self-protection to explain fully why 
this 1879 edition was not quite the scholarly piece of work that 
was originally intended, and why it could not be kept wholly 
free from some of the blemishes of the 1850 publication.® For this 
he blames the vainglorious caprices of the Biichner heirs and, at 
least tacitly, gives himself the credit for whatever real merits 
the 1879 publication may have. 

From the above, one or two of the reasons for the slowness 
with which Biichner achieved adequate recognition should be 


5 Adolf Bartels (Handbuch zur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 1909) wrongly 
includes Woyzeck among the works of the 1850 edition. 
® Deutsche Dichtung, XXIX, 12. 
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apparent. To begin with, the bulk of his artistic output was not 
so impressive as to force some kind of recognition by mere weight 
and volume. About all we have, now that practically everything 
of his which survives has been published, so far as creative works 
of art are concerned, are two fairly complete dramas, a drama 
fragment, and an incompleted novel. Some of this material was 
originally published in serial form, and all of it in rather desultory 
and faulty fashion, until Franzos, who through a lucky accident, 
had become interested in Biichner’s work, undertook about 1875 
a more definitive and effective publication. 


II 


The edition of 1879, according to a later statement by its 
editor,’ enjoyed a fairly wide distribution. Whatever its defects, 
it was a work of prime importance in the field of German letters 
in so far as it made accessible for the first time Biichner’s work in 
its totality. The significance of it becomes apparent, if nowhere 
else, when we come to consider Biichner’s reactions upon the 
creative writers of the close of the century. In the meantime, how 
did it affect the estimate of Biichner’s work on the part of pro- 
fessional literary scholarship? 

Proelss characterized The Death of Danton as “a proof of pos- 
tively inspired talent such as no young dramatist had produced 
since Schiller’s Robbers,’”’* though he gives no indication that 
his knowledge of Biichner material was more extensive than that 
of Julian Schmidt when he declared many years before that Biich- 
ner “‘surpasses almost all the poets of his school in talent and in 
depth of feeling.”’® Richard Moritz Meyer'® mentions Woyzeck 
as an example “of the realist’s despair over life’s uncleanliness.”’ 
He calls Biichner “‘our first consistent realist,’’ declaring that no- 
where can we find the dogma of realism better formulated than 
in his unfinished novel, Lenz. 

Such attempts at a reasonably adequate estimate of Biichner 


(were, however, the exception rather than the rule among nine- 


teenth-century literary critics and scholars even after 1879. Most 


7 Deutsche Dichtung, XXIX, 197. 

8 Johann Proelss, Das junge Deutschland, 1892, p. 585. 

® Julian Schmidt, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, ed. 1896, V, 259. This 
is the only edition to which I had access; the passage referred to probably differs 
little, if at all, from the text of the original edition of 1853 (II, 213). 

10 Die deutsche Literatur des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 1900, pp. 164-168. 
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of them, when they mention Biichner at all, do so pretty cavalierly. 
Some of those who mention him go little further than the state- 
ment that he was a revolutionary poet, praising in more or less 
qualifying terms The Death of Danton, concerning which the 
dramatic poet Friedrich Hebbel long before had written in his 
diary without any qualification whatsoever: “Biichner’s Dan- 
ton ....is magnificent. Why do I write down a platitude like 
that? To give adequate expression to my emotion.’ 

Even after 1900, when a more just appreciation of Biichner’s 
true place in the history of literature began to develop, when his 
dynamic influence, for better or for worse, upon the intellectual 
life of the times could no longer be ignored, even by professional 
schoolmasters, when he was becoming the subject of numerous 
doctor’s dissertations and scholarly and journalistic articles, 
there still were those among the professionally learned who 
remained cool, or oblivious, or outspokenly hostile toward him. 
We have already paid our respects to Bartels and Engel in this 
connection. Moeller von der Bruck says, “Biichner’s literary 
remains are of little value.’ Those literary remains include 
Woyzeck, so far as I am concerned, the most remarkable of Biich- 
ner’s works! Max Koch rightly calls The Death of Danton a 
thrilling tragedy and very wrongly “a glorification of the French 
Revolution.’’” 

How can we account for this negative attitude toward Biichner 
on the part of scholars the reliability of whose work in general 
is by no means to be judged by their apparent lack of sagacity 
in this one particular instance? Why, in the first place, did the 
1879 edition arouse no greater and more immediate interest 
among the scholars of the time? 

The fact that Franzos was an Austrian may have had something 
to do with it. Scholars and men of letters of imperial Germany 
have not always been notably open-minded and impartial toward 
the things coming to them from or by way of Vienna. But there 
was something about the very nature of Biichner’s work which 
will account for its tardy recognition by the literary Brahmans. 
What it was is strikingly evident in the following incident related 


11 Friedrich Hebbels Tagebiicher, ed. Herrmann Krumm, 1904, I, 259. None of 
the diary material was published prior to 1885. 

13 Verirrte Deutsche, 1904, p. 129. 

13 Vogt und Koch, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 1910, II, 419. The phrase 
“glorification of the Terror” also occurs, but I am not willing to say where. 
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by Franzos.“ About the year 1874 he presented for publication 
an article on Biichner and Lenz to Von Martini, editor-in-chief 
of the Wiener Fremdenblatt, of whom Franzos speaks as a man 
well versed in literary matters. Von Martini expressed himself 
as follows: 

Those wild boys are as a matter of fact no poets at all, for they have no 
form whatever. Let us rejoice that we live in an age when, thank goodness, 
the artistic form of the drama is definitively fixed. Why remind us of 
fellows who had too little force and self-discipline to make themselves 
masters of this form! 


Franzos concludes, ‘“‘I had my own ideas about the matter, but 
the article was not published.’ In spite of the impious and 
ultimately rather successful innovations of Henrik Ibsen and his 
less gifted imitators, that is the sort of criticism that appears 
again and again in some form or other right down to Adolf Bartels 
in 1902. 

Truth and fiction with regard to Biichner’s political radicalism 
was another stumbling-block to scholarly conservatives. As a 
matter of fact, toward the close of the nineteenth century The 
Hessian Courier, as published by Franzos in 1879 and extensively 
reprinted by socialist publicists in the decades that followed, 
became something of a household book of socialism side by side 
with Karl Marx and Ferdinand Lasalle. It is, in view of the time 
when originally composed, an amazing anticipation of the point 
of view and outlook of modern socialism as contrasted with the 
social and political radicalism of Biichner’s associates. It has 
been called the most extraordinary pamphlet in the German 
language.’® Conservative scholarship naturally sensed in Biichner 
dangerous dynamic possibilities and was apprehensive of his 
supposedly inflammatory tendencies. 

Whatever the true functions of professional literary scholar- 
ship may be, here, at least, is one instance where scholarship on 
the whole has been forced to take into account more or less re- 
luctantly an intellectual enthusiasm the promotion of which it 
had left largely to journalists, poets, Max Reinhardt,—and 
destiny. Ill 


The discovery and exploitation of Biichner by modern socialists 
no doubt stimulated sympathetic as well as hostile preoccupation 


14 Deutsche Dichtung, XXIX, 289. 
15 Literarisches Echo, XII, 1682. 
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with him outside of socialistic circles also. But the ultimately 
decisive factor in the revival of Biichner as a living and a vitalizing 
force in the literature of Germany was one of those phenomenal 
consummations in the cosmic progress of the intellectual life that 
neither premature enthusiasms can hasten very much nor pedantic 
oppositions retard. 


A wholly new type of human being appears in literature in the case of 
Georg Biichner, a form that nature obviously produced prematurely and 
therefore presently destroys again only to permit, after seven decades, 
around the year 1890, a whole generation of the type of Biichner to emerge 
again. It is marvellous how far Biichner was in advance of his age."* 


Beginning about the year 1890, or even a little earlier, there 
is noticeable on the part of the younger intellectuals in Germany 
a steady development of a state of mind strangely anticipated in 
its progressively changing phases by the mind of Biichner as 
reflected in his works. Biichner had qualities that appealed 
strongly to the new school of naturalism that was developing, 
and, for the time being at least, he was as one belonging to that 
movement much more intimately than to the tendencies and 
endeavors of his own generation. His uncanny power in the 
creation of atmosphere established contact for him presently 
with impressionism. There is little enough of the rhetorical, for 
example, about his Woyzeck, and yet its haunting emotional 
intensity vibrates through every fibre of it. 

But if Biichner was a realist, he was one who, as his translator 
expresses it,!7 made no attempt to ape humanity. In this and 
in several other respects he is even more closely akin to the gen- 
eration of today than to the older naturalists. The revolutionary 
tumult known as Expressionism was by far the most sensational 
phase of the reaction in Germany against the older naturalism. 
Its wildest excitements have subsided for the most part by now, 
but the sobering poets of present day Germany have not as yet 
gon: back entirely to the naturalistic wallowings of a generation 


8 Friedrich Kummer, Deutsche Literaturgeschichte des 19. und 20. Jahrhunderts, 
1922, II, 315. 

17 The Plays of Georg Biichner. Translated with an Introduction by Geoffrey 
Dunlop. New York, 1928, p. 9. Accuracy in detail is evidently not the sole ob- 
jective of this translator. But even where there are deviations, with or without 
intent, from the exact text of the original, the translator achieves throughout the 
whole book an unusually successful transfer of Biichner’s amazing subtleties of 
atmosphere and emotion. 
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ago. There has been a substantial gain in breadth of cosmic out- 
look, in passion for fundamental psychic realities, and in the 
range and the manner of artistic treatment since the time when 
the ambitious young aspirant for literary distinction in Germany 
dreamed of being some day referred to as the German Zola. 
Franz Werfel, Ernst Toller, Jakob Wassermann, Bruno Frank, 
Paul Kornfeld, Ernst Barlach, Arnold Zweig, may be mentioned 
as protagonists of the newer things in art in Germany. Yielding 
nothing in passion for truth to the naturalists that preceded them, 
they differ from those naturalists in that they give free rein to a 
loftier play of creative fancy, leave less to the potential eloquence 
of stated facts alone, and show a much keener appreciation of the 
magic of which words are capable. If they share with the so-called 
Young Germany of one hundred years ago any idea of world 
betterment through their works, their method of going about 
this noble undertaking is entirely different. They are no longer 
concerned primarily with transient politics and formal social 
programs. With uncompromising artistic integrity they seek to 
recapture life’s innately essential values, and to furnish humanity 
not with a few more new instruments, but with new minds. 
Georg Biichner, in his outlook upon life and in his practices 
as a creative artist, is strangely like these men of our own genera- 
tion. He made no vital concessions to the decadent romanticisms 
of his time and early renounced the seductive doctrinaire illusions 
that preoccupied the so-called Young Germany. Through the 
broken revolutionary, Danton, he voices his own acute mental 
distress over the embarrassments and miseries that his seditious 
activities had brought upon his associates.'* Far from being a 
glorification of the French Revolution, The Death of Danton is a 
_ swift and devastating dissection of life’s solemn futiiities, and in it 
‘ the poet makes his final reckoning with the current revolutionary 
machinations. The melancholy that overshadows it is the despair 
of an earnest and sensitive young poet, renouncing his illusions. 
In Leonce and Lena, no mere romantic imitation of Brentano and 
Ludwig Tieck, there is something of this same melancholy, but 
here we already see it in the process of being overcome. Projected 
on a background of pathetically ludicrous distresses and insti- 
tutional futilities, the comedy, nevertheless, ends with a joyous 
affirmation of life, the whimsical playfulness of which belies its 


18 His friend, Karl Minnigerode, languished in a Hessian prison for three years 
as a consequence of his complicity in the Hessian Courier affair. 
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fundamental sincerity only for those who can take their ultimate 
verities in no other way but with solemnity. Enough has been 
said elsewhere about Woyzeck and Lenz to suggest their intimate 
kinship with the intellectual and artistic tendencies of our own 
time. 


I have tried to show why adequate recognition of Biichner 
was so long delayed, and how it came about that he was not 
entirely forgotten. The truth of the whole matter is that he was 
notably in advance of his age. Fortunately there were now and 
then a few who caught some inkling of his significance, but this 
significance was not fully realized until recently when a new 
generation of kindred minds had, as it were, caught up with him. 
He might say of himself what Zarathustra says: ‘Ich iiberspringe 
oft die Stufen, wenn ich steige——das verzeiht mir keine Stufe.” 

EDWARD FRANKLIN HAvcH 

Hamilton College 








XL 
GERHART HAUPTMANN’S GERMANEN UND ROMER* 


HE appearance in 1889 of a drama like Vor Sonnenaufgang 
as the work of a young genius, practically unknown, was 
startling. Though it would not be quite accurate to speak of it 
as the first drama written by Hauptmann, nothing was known of 
his earlier dramatic efforts. His lyrical works fared better. Both 
Promethidenloos' and Das Bunte Buch? had actually reached the 
public and are still treasured by their fortunate owners. Fasching® 
and Bahnwarter Thiel* had also appeared before 1889, as well as 
two short articles, almost unknown to-day—a review of Hermann 
Conradi’s Lieder eines Siinders® and an essay Gedanken iiber das 
Bemalen der Statuen.® 
Upon the suggestion of his older brother Carl, who saw artistic 
talent in the crude clay images that Gerhart molded, the boy had 
been sent to the art academy at Breslau in the autumn of 1880. 
It was there that Hauptmann became interested in Tegnér’s 
Frithjofsage and planned a drama, Jngeborg, based on this material. 
At the same time, through reading the works of Felix Dahn and 
Wilhelm Jordan, his interest was aroused in the history of the 
early Germans. He wished to try ‘‘zu wandeln verlassene Wege 
zur grauen Vorzeit unseres Volkes.’’ It was then that he planned 
his Hermann Epos, a series of twelve songs, one of which he com- 
pleted, treating of the liberation of Germany from the Roman yoke. 
The same material was used in a play, written while a student in 
the art academy between 1880-1881, entitled Germanen und Rimzr. 
One other drama, Jas Erbe des Tiberius, was written in Rome in 
1884 and sent, according to Schlenther,’ from Hohenhaus near 
Dresden, where Gerhart was convalescing at the home of his fiancée, 
Marie Thienemann, to Adolf L’Arronge, diréctor of the Deutsches 


* This paper was read before the Germanic Section of the Modern Language 
Association of America at Toronto, December 29, 1928. 

1 Promethidenloos, Eine Dichtung, Berlin, W. Issleib 1885. 

2 Das Bunte Buch, Leipzig und Stuttgart, Meinhards Verlagshandlung 1888. 

3 In Siegfried, Zts. fiir volkstiiml. Dicht. und Wissenschaft, Leipzig und Stuttgart 
1887, 

*In Die Gesellschaft, Monatsschrift fiir Litt. und Kunst, Heft 10, Leipzig 1888. 

5 Allgemeine deutsche Universitatszeitung, 1887. 

8 Ibid. 

7 Gerhart Hauptmann, Leben und Werke, von Paul Schlenther, Neue Ausgabe 
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Theater in Berlin who returned it. Hauptmann made a second 
attempt in the following year by sending the MS to Otto Devrient, 
who had taken over the Hoftheater in Oldenburg and whom Haupt- 
mann knew as lecturer on the drama at Jena. Devrient read the 
play, damned it with faint praise, and laid it aside. Since Haupt- 
mann never received his MS again, this information concerning 
its rejection is the only knowledge of the play which we possess. 

Of Germanen und Romer, the drama with which we are at present 
concerned, Schlenther, the intimate friend of the author and care- 
ful biographer, gives only the following brief account: 


Die Tragiédie sollte heissen: ‘‘Germanen und Rémer.” Der Held war wie- 
derum Hermann der Cherusker. Neben ihm sollte ein alter Sanger Sigwin 
hervortreten, dessen Tochter von einem Rémer verfiihrt und dann ver- 
lassen wird. Der Dichter liess seinen Sigwin in dem Augenblick sterben, 
da man ihm die Botschaft vom Siege der Germanen iiber die Rémer bringt, 
und diesen Augenblick stellte der Dichter spiter auch bildnerisch in einer 
kleinen Statuette dar.® 


Schlenther evidently knew this little statue and probably based 
his inferences as to the content of the drama upon secondary 
sources because his statement is inaccurate; Hauptmann adapts 
the legendary material to suit his purpose and portrays an honor- 
able love of a Roman for a German. The tragedy arises from the 
suspicion and hatred engendered by nationalistic prejudices. In the 
most recent biography,® Hiilsen states that this play was originally 
offered to Philipp Reclam for publication in the Universal Biblio- 
thek but was refused. The only other information pertaining to 
this drama which we possess is found in a pamphlet published by a 
member of Hauptmann’s youthful circle of friends, Adalbert von 
Hanstein,!° who was familiar with these unpublished works. He 
calls attention to the peculiar character of Hauptmann’s artistic 
talent as shown in these early dramas: 


Dennoch waren es bis dahin historische Gestalten gewesen, die ihn ge- 
fesselt hatten. Tiberius, der so oft “gerettete’” Tyrann des rémischen 
Weltreiches, wurde noch einmal von Hauptmann im stillen Kimmerlein 
gerettet. Seiner Erziehung und Umgebung wurde “die gréssere Halfte 
seiner Schuld” zugeschoben. Rémer und Germanen war ein Drama aus 
dem Teutoburger Walde. Beide Arbeiten zeigten den echten Charakter 
der Hauptmannschen Phantasie, den Bildhauercharakter. Die Personen 

8 Ibid. 

® Gerhart Hauptmann, von Hans von Hiilsen, Leipzig 1927. 

10 Gerhart Hauptmann, von Adaibert von Hanstein, Leipzig 1898. 
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waren alle in einzelnen Situationen unendlich scharf gesehen, aber immer 
nur in Situationen. Die Entwickelung fehlte. Es waren plastische, ruh- 
ende Gestalten und noch bis heute hat Hauptmann diese Mingel seiner 
Phantasie nicht itiberwinden kénnen. Er sieht immer nur Situationen, 
nie Entwickelungen. Diese Situationen aber bestrebte er sich méglichst 
scharf auszumalen. So fiihrte er mich einmal in das Museum vor ein 
Werk seines rémischen Lehrers, das die vollendete Statue eines Menschen 
darstellt. Man glaubt, den Marmor atmen zu sehen, aber der Mensch ist 
nicht nur in keiner “Pose”; sondern auch in keiner Titigkeit, ja nicht 
einmal mit einem bestimmten Ausdruck ausgestattet. “Sehr lebenswahr,” 
sagte ich, “aber was TUT dieser Mensch?”’—“Nichts, er ist ein Mensch.” 
Und das bewundert Hauptmann vor allem: Die Kunst Menschen zu schaf- 
fen, auch wenn sie gar keine Idee verkérpern.™ 


All subsequent writers, in dealing with the early dramatic works 
of Hauptmann, briefly mention Germanen und Rémer as a new 
treatment of an old theme,a youthful product of an aspiring drama- 
tist, a sort of ‘“‘Jugendsiinde”’ that gains importance because so lit- 
tle is known of it. It was never offered to any theater director and 
after the refusal of Tiberius two years later, Hauptmann must have 
felt certain that his success lay before him and not behind him. 
The manuscript was put aside with his other early efforts and dis- 
appeared. With the later recognition of Hauptmann’s genius, 
interest in his earlier works and in their relation to the mature 
works has been revived and a number of his earliest publications 
have been reprinted in recent years.” In consequence of the unset- 
tled life of the author in his younger years, coupled with his 
carelessness about preserving his MSS, practically everything un- 
printed has been lost and only rarely has additional material in 
manuscript been discovered. In May 1927, at the Eréffnungsfeier 
der Internationalen Buchkunst-Ausstellung in Leipzig, a special 
Hauptmann exhibit was planned. A request was addressed to, Max 
Pinkus, the owner of the Schlesierbiicherei at Neustadt, Ober- 
schlesien, which contains the completest collection of Hauptmann 
material, to show his most interesting volumes, and also to increase 
the value of the exhibit by displaying some manuscripts of 
the unfinished works. In the course of this examination of man- 
uscript material, a copy of Germanen und Romer, long considered 
lost and even forgotten by the author, was unearthed. 

1 Tbid. 

12 Das Bunte Buch, private edition, Leipziger Bibliophilen Abend 1924; Fasching 


Maximilian Gesellschaft 1925; also S. Fischer Verlag 1925 Fragmente und Un- 
verb ffentliches, Grosse Ausgabe 1922, Vol. XII. 
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I shall first sketch briefly the content of the play, in order to 
show how Hauptmann developed the material given him by his- 
tory, then I shall compare it with Kleist’s drama, and call atten- 
tion to a few of the outstanding tendencies peculiar to Hauptmann 
which reappear later in his dramas. Hauptmann’s treatment of 
the conflict between Germans and Romans is not in itself impor- 
tant enough to deserve consideration, but in the light of his sub- 
sequent development as a dramatist this play is of value in illus- 
trating the emphasis which he always places upon the human 
qualities of his characters. Though Hauptmann was not more 
than twenty years of age, perhaps only eighteen, when he finished 
the drama, even here are the germs of thoughts that find more 
definite expression as he grows older: his sympathy for the weak, 
his understanding of the unhappy, his implicit faith in the poet 
and his relation to the world. Even in this patriotic youthful 
effort Hauptmann shows a contempt for chauvinistic propaganda. 
He prefers to show men and women struggling with their emotions 
and their ambitions rather than with their enemies. 

Antedating the Naturalistic Movement in Germany, this play 
was cast in the usual dramatic form, written in blank verse, and 
full of the exuberant enthusiasm inspired in Hauptmann and his 
friends by the rhapsodies of Wilhelm Jordan and the glowing 
heroic narratives of Felix Dahn. There is none of the terse, lofty 
simplicity that marks Hauptmann’s masterpieces; there is a gran- 
diose and bombastic style with the turgid ostentation so common in 
the drama before Ibsen. Only here and there are traces of his tal- 
ents still dormant and untrained. With the historical background 
Hauptmann was of course familiar; he knew Kleist’s Hermanns- 
schlacht and perhaps also some of the minor treatments of this 
theme by Klopstock," Grabbe," and others. The historical events 
—at least the victory of the Germans over the Romans in the Teu- 
toburger Forest— could not be omitted, but the real tragedy is 
precipitated by other forces and is joined only loosely to the his- 
torical action. The love of the young Roman poet for the blind 
daughter of Sigwin is beautiful and holy; but the hostility of these 
two races and the circumstances of the times conspire to destroy 
this happiness. The old German minstrel who, obsessed by his 
patriotism, longs to free his people, fears the treachery of the Ro- 
mans. In a fit of madness the stern father, suspecting that his 


13 Hermannsschlacht 1769; Hermann und die Fiirsten 1784; Hermanns Tod 1787. 
4 Hermannsschlacht 1838. 
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daughter’s honor has been sullied, kills her before he hears the 
truth in regard to this innocent love. And at the moment when 
his greatest wish is realized and the victorious Germans return 
from battle, he departs to join his daughter in death. Meanwhile 
the warriors raise Hermann to their shoulders amidst the trium- 
phant shouts of the people and the early morning sun sheds its 
soft light over the scene. 

The historical events chosen by the young poet as the basis of 
his play did not lend themselves readily to dramatization. They 
afforded only one big action, the battle in the forest of Teutoburg, 
when the enemy is destroyed and the power of Rome broken; 
but this could hardly be presented on the stage except in the form 
of reports of the battle, the return of the victors, or something simi- 
lar, none of them very satisfactory. For this reason Kleist, in 
his treatment of the theme, stressed minor incidents, making a 
series of subsidiary plots which he connected with the main action 
of the uprising. The Thusnelda-Ventidius intrigue runs through 
the entire play and is intimately related to Hermann’s efforts to 
ensnare and delude the Romans. As Hermann’s wife, Thusnelda 
takes an important place in the development of the plot and since 
Hermann plans this snare for Ventidius, it becomes part of the 
greater scheme, the liberation of his people. Furthermore, Kleist 
was writing with an eye on contemporary events. His heart was 
aflame with patriotism. The hatred for Napoleon and the sympa- 
thy for his own country had increased to violent ardor. Kleist 
did not wish to present an ideal leader. He wanted to create a 
figure that would liberate Germany. Arthur Eloesser has some- 
where in an essay called attention to the fact cnat here is des- 
cribed a German who came to dominate Germany fifty years after 
Kleist had created this figure—Bismarck. The hatred of Hermann 
for the Romans was parallelled by Kleist’s hatred for the French 
soldiers. And though Hermann is by no means an admirable char- 
acter in our eyes, the author developed him consistently; Hermann 
is not a primitive German but a man of passionate love for his 
country, a statesman who knows all the tricks of statesmanship, 
in short a man brilliant and clever but also sly and cunning. 

Hauptmann approached his subject under very similar cir- 
cumstances. It was a period of blatant patriotism; the wished-for 
statesman was at hand. Germany had realized her national aspi- 
rations. She was free and united. The gospel of ‘‘the place in the 
sun” was preached everywhere. The love of freedom, the glory of 
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his country, the youthful enthusiasm for German history all urged 
Hauptmann to make use of this material. But in spite of the out- 
ward signs of nationalistic propaganda that covered over the 
true feelings of mankind, interest in social reform and social pro- 
gress was manifested everywhere. Hauptmann felt no deep-seated 
hatred toward any, but rather a sincere sympathy and understand- 
ing for mankind in general. His early pietistic training and reli- 
gious background, which later gave him an appreciation and under- 
standing of Tolstoi, made him write a play in the light of his own 
Weltanschauung. The inner dualism, the conflict within that re- 
minds one frequently of Faust, was a direct outgrowth of his edu- 
cation and environment as well as his individual character. From 
his earliest work down to the present day, Hauptmann has not 
been able to reconcile his different points of view. In a few publi- 
cations, of which Der Ketzer von Soana* is the outstanding example, 
the author succeeded in giving complete expression to an unquali- 
fied faith in the goodness of life. This has been the result of his 
studies in Oriental philosophies and Hellenic civilizations. Such 
a glorification of nature and the creative impulse is unthinkable 
without Nietzsche or the pagan acceptance of life. Diametrically 
opposed is the study of Christianity and the doctrines of Jesus in 
Der Narr in Christo: Emanuel Quint.® Here is the pietistic religion, 
the Silesian mysticism that belonged to Hauptmann by birth and 
training; it is Christianity with all its asceticism and negativism. 
Not without justice has Eloesser said: ‘‘Hauptmann ist unser aller- 
heidnischster, unser allerchristlichster Dichter.’”” To-day, as the 
author is approaching his seventies, he still lacks that complete 
system of thought so dear to every mature German: he combines 
a spontaneous realistic attitude with profound mysticism. But 
when he wrote Germanen und Rémer he was hardly aware of the 
desperate conflict between religion and science that was about to 
engulf him. By nature an idealist, by training deeply religious, 
Hauptmann came during his student days under the influence of 
the biological sciences. His brother Carl was studying under Ernst 
Haeckel at Jena and he himself left the Breslau Art Academy to 
join his brother the following year. The loneliness of this young 
man and the subsequent conflict between the ideal and the real 
gave rise to much of Hauptmann’s Weltschmerz. The most com- 


% S. Fischer Verlag 1918. 


6S. Fischer, Berlin 1910. 
17 Schlenther, Gerhart Hauptmann; neue Ausgabe von Arthur Eloesser 1922. 
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plete summary of his awakening to the grim, sordid reality is given 
in Promethidenloos. Even the ocean reflects Selin’s mood. 


Die Wellen sprechen: Einsam sind wir Alle. 
So viel wir sind, wir alle sind allein. 

Du aber lerne aus dem regen Schwalle 

Die Kunst, mit Well und Winden einsam sein. 


Hauptmann, therefore, was unable to present a historical play 
glorifying warfare and military victory as Kleist had visualized it. 
The cruelty and barbarism of the actual combat is minimized, 
as well as the external conflict of the Germanic tribes pitted against 
the Roman invaders. In Hauptmann’s play there is no Thusnelda; 
though Hermann is married, his wife never appears nor plays any 
part in the developing action. This adds to the looseness of struc- 
ture, since the love story of the Roman and Siegtraut, which is 
introduced, is entirely incidental and extraneous. The Roman lo- 
ver is interesting because he is the first of a series of characteriza- 
tions sympathetically treated into which Hauptmann projected 
himself. He is a poet who could be happy if left to himself and his 
world of dreams. But he is surrounded by hostility and con- 
flict and can never cope with the facts of life. He wants the friend- 
ship of the Germans, he sees no purpose in this enmity. His intui- 
tion gives him the broad sympathy and understanding that the 
poet needs. He is the young idealist who believes implicitly in 
the poet’s mission to interpret life subjectively. Throughout his 
development Hauptmann has always been guided by his heart, 
and like Wordsworth saw the close relation between life and art, 
between the senses and the soul. The lines 


Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears'® 


are no less fitting to express the essence of Hauptmann’s poetic 
creed. Always in his work is a strain of weakness, of femininity 
that makes the poet long for release from hardships and suffering. 
It is the feeling that elsewhere is quoted as “Weltweh und 
Himmelssehnsucht,” the longing of man to rise above himself and 
live in the realizaiion of his ideals. 


18 Ode, On Intimations of Immortality. 
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Wie eine Windesharfe 
Sei deine Seele, 
Dichter! 

Der leiseste Hauch 
Bewege sie. 


Und ewig miissen 

Die Saiten schwingen 

Im Athem des Weltwehs; 
Denn das Weltweh 

Ist die Wurzel 

Der Himmelssehnsucht. 


Also steht deiner Lieder 
Wurzel begriindet 

Im Weh der Erde; 

Doch ihren Scheitel krénet 
Himmelslicht.!® 


Hermann does not become the great herothat Kleist drew. Haupt- 
mann could not make him the carrier of a great political message. 
The times had changed; Germany was united and prosperous. 
The critical years that set Kleist upon this theme had given way to 
a period of great industrial development and economic prosperity. 
But in the wake of this change, appeared a new spectre—Socialism ; 
and Hauptmann, whose interest in social problems was keen, 
whose sympathy for those suffering was aroused, early developed 
this phase. Unfortunately, the theme was utterly unsuited for 
such a development and Hermann, who must be the hero of sucha 
drama, can never present a social or personal problem. A Hermann 
drama must emphasize the glory and heroism of the conflict be- 
tween Germany and Rome, but Hauptmann, wishing to stress 
the human bonds that political hostility could not touch, found 
it necessary to create a new character to deliver his message. 
This caused an essential break in the unity of the play, for the 
Roman lover whom Hauptmann created rivals in importance 
Hermann, the military leader according to the historical material. 
Not even the triumphant reception of the liberator at the end of 
the play is convincing. It is merely the usual gesture, the expected 
climax which belongs there according to history and tradition. 
Even in his exuberant period of youthful activity, Hauptmann 
was not swept away by patriotism and hero-worship. He took 


19 Das Bunte Buch. 
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the puppet that had been handed down, brushed it off, but did 
not feel interested enough to change its costume. 

All the more significant is the portrayal of the Romancommander. 
Kleist had distinguished him among the other Romans as a bril- 
liant soldier and excellent drillmaster. Hauptmann felt a sympa- 
thy for this “‘einsamer Mensch” and perceived the tragic situation 
of one who by virtue of his position and environment is doomed at 
the outset. Varus isa just man with no hatred for the Germans for 
whose sympathy and understanding he longs but finds himself sur- 
rounded by indifference and hostility. Through no personal guilt 
he is overthrown together with the cause he represents. Though 
aware of the coming doom, he presents a dignified bearing in the 
face of destruction. Perhaps his friendship and esteem for Her- 
mann make the tragedy more pitiful and diminish our admiration 
for Hermann. There is something in Varus’s death akin to Bru- 
tus’s fate, who has lived bravely and acted with the best intentions 
and who dies on the battle-field a heroic death for a losing cause. 
The father-son relationship between Varus and Hermann that 
continues throughout the drama makes the secret plotting of the 
Germans less glorious. It is hardly probable that Hauptmann 
wished to discredit Hermann or his cause, yet his characterization 
of Varus, the human qualities and the sad fate of the commander 
overshadow the bravery of the deliverer. Hauptmann had the 
necessary sympathy and understanding for the man rather than 
the institution and sketched the Roman deeply enough to con- 
flict with the unity of impression required of a Hermann drama. 
The Roman commander had numerous opportunities during his 
occupation of the Germar lands to destroy their country or wreak 
vengeance upon the people for violent outbursts of hatred toward 
his troops, but Varus had been just and administered fairly. Of 
course Hauptmann did try to glorify the cause of freedom and the 
ultimate success of Hermann and the play is full of passages of 
glowing tribute to the valor and the bravery of the Germans. The 
important consideration, however, is that the young poet does not 
show any inherent strength in such passages but rather imitates 
the popular vein of patriotic enthusiasm. He knows that such a 
glorification is necessary and wants to give adequate expression 
to it but really has no genuine poetic inspiration here. It is only 
where the conflict touches the people directly that Hauptmann is 
completely aroused and eloquently champions their cause. No- 
where is this clearer than in his later patriotic writings. Inthe 
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Fests piel” written to commemorate the Wars of Liberation, Haupt- 
mann infuriated the entire military caste of Germany by his matter 
of fact treatment of the glorious heroism of kings and princes and 
his touching portrayal of the sacrifices of the people for the cause 
of liberty. Since the war, more than ever, Hauptmann has shown 
his interest and concern for his fatherland and the people. He is 
unable to feel deeply for popular abstractions and hazy symbols 
but he has the finest understanding of the problems of humanity. 
Hauptmann has frequently been accused of repeating himself, 
of being a writer with one theme. If that be true, it is a great theme: 
Life. And like a great composer he develops it to symphonic pro- 
portions. Much as Das Bunte Buch contains the germs from wich 
sprang the beautiful dream poem Hannele,”* the tragic Florian 
Geyer” and the lovely epic Anna™ there are in Germanen und Romer 
a series of motifs that could be likened to simple cells thatdeveloped 
gradually to complex structures. In our enthusiasm for the greater 
and maturer works, let us not forget the humbler beginnings. 
WALTER A. REICHART 
University of Michigan 


20 Festspiel in deutschen Reimen, S. Fischer, Berlin 1913. 
21 Hannele, S. Fischer, Berlin 1894. 

% Florian Geyer, S. Fischer, Berlin 1896. 

% Anna, S. Fischer, Berlin 1921, 
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XLI 
RILKES CORNET 


Poesie und Prosa sind derart aufeinander angewiesen, dass sie sich zwar 
zeitweise voneinander entfernen und, wie zwei Arme eines Flusses, das 
Wasser sich abgraben kénnen, dann aber immer wieder in Vereinigungen 
und neuen Verflechtungen sich gegenseitig starken.) 


EUTEN RILKES WERKE, da seiner Persénlichkeit ent- 

sprechend, aus ihr sprechend, sie aussprechend, im Zusam- 
menhang, auf sein Wesen und seine Entwicklung hin, so kann 
der Cornet am ehesten gesondert, als ‘‘Dichtung an sich’’ verstan- 
den werden. Diese schon 1899 geschriebene Weise mag, wie 
Heygrodt? vermutet, nicht lange vor ihrem Ersterscheinen, 1906, 
als Rilke sein Buch der Bilder schrieb, endgiltige Gestalt erfahren 
haben. Friedrich von Oppeln-Bronikowski hat in seiner (damals 
férdernden) Arbeit® auf den Cornet, da er im nimlichen Jahre 
erschien, wohl nicht mehr einzugehen vermocht. Fritz Strich 
aber, der den Weg des Gottsuchers und—kiinders darstellt, hat 
dieses am meisten entpersénlichten Werks am ehesten entraten 
zu kénnen geglaubt.‘ Vielleicht auch schenkte er ihm keine 
Beachtung, weil ihm der Rilke der Neuen Gedichte, Anderer Teil 
und des Buchs der Bilder am fernsten steht. Stellt er doch den 
“russischen’”’ Rilke, der durch Tolstoi sein Selbst gefunden, als 
Typus dem ‘‘westlichen” George gegeniiber, glaubt er doch, erst 
in den Sonetten an Orpheus und in den Duineser Elegien sei die 
Gefahr des Aesthetizismus iiberwunden. 

Ein Aesthetizismus mag indessen eher noch in der komplizierten 
(und deshalb oft einfachen) Wortwahl, der eigenwilligen Syntax, 
der manchmal fast neurasthenisch erscheinenden sensiblen Gesamt- 
haltung spiterer Werke fortbestehen. Selbst bei langer Be- 
schauung, bei innigem Hineinhorchen in Rilkes Singen und Sagen 
mag man sich vergeblich fragen, ob er diese oder jene kiihne 
Wendung noch unwillkiirlich empfunden, nicht gedanklich auser- 
sonnen habe. Sind seine Intuition und Reflexion eins? Sind seine 
Organe, wie die des Marcel Proust (und auch die des noch von 
ihm iibertragenen Paul Valéry) so sehr verfeinert, dass auch der 


1 Karl Vossler, ““Poesie und Prosa’”’ (Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Sprachphiloso- 
phie, Miinchen 1923). 

® Migen d. Lit.-Hist. Ges. Bonn. 2, Jahrg, 1907. 

‘ Zts. fiir Deutschkunde, 1926. 
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vom fernsten Himmel herabgeholte Vergleich nicht abstrakt oder 
gar “erkliigelt” genannt werden darf, da der Symbolwert im 
Schaffenden west und bei kleinster Beriihrung mit Aussenwelt ' 
als Vision, unbewusst reagierend gleichsam, aufsteigt? Ist das 
unmittelbare Gefiihl reflektiert, die Reflexion unmittelbar ge- 
fiihlt? Wer vermag es heute schon mit letzter Bestimmtheit 
zu begreifen? 

Hat auch Strich durch Gegeniiberstellung des dstlichen und 
westlichen Typus die beiden Gegenpole wieder einmal herausgear- : 
beitet, die, scheinbar unverséhnlich, den deutschen Kiinstler, | 
wie keinen sonst, bedringen, in ihrer Spannung, wenn bezwungen, 
begliicken, so hat er doch durch seine im Grunde polemische 
Einstellung das Urteil nicht nur erhellt, auch getriibt. Man kann, 
dichte ich, sowohl Gundolfs heidelberger Vortrigen iiber Klassik 
te und iiber George als auch Strichs miinchener Ausfiihrungen iiber 

Romantik und iiber Rilke zustimmen. Besteht fiir den westlichen 
Gestalter die Gefahr der ‘‘Hybris,” so fiir den dstlichen ‘‘Demiiti- 
gen’’ die der Lebensunfihigkeit, des Sich-aus-der-Welt-Verlierens. 
Uns diene die Vergleichung Rilke—George zu nichts anderem als 
“‘wechselseitiger Erhellung.”’ 
Mancher Kritiker, mancher Professor steht dieser Schépfung 
i Rilkes, so beriihmt, so volkstiimlich sie auch sei, mit Zaudern ] 
# gegeniiber, nicht wissend, ob er sie Gedicht oder Erzahlung, 
ee Gedicht in Prosa nennen soll. Auch die letzte, heute viel gehérte | 
. Bezeichnung trifft nicht zu; denn die iussere Tatsache des Fehlens 
taktmissig geregelter Verse, regelmissiger Reime kann das Werk 
HK) noch nicht ins Gebiet des Prosaischen, der Prosa verweisen. Heute, 
; da wir wieder gelernt haben, innerlich zu sehen, zu schauen, wissen 
13 wir, dass manches Gedicht prosaischer als ein Prosawerk ist, da 
we die innere Haltung des Autors eine prosaische war, dass Prosa 
aber, selbst wissenschaftliche, von Poesie erfiillt sein kann. 
Sobald wir uns aber bewusst wurden, wie sehr der ‘‘Cornet”’ aus 
dem Geiste der Musik erstanden ist, diirfen wir gerechterweise 
dieses so genannte Prosa—Gedicht nicht mehr vom hergebrachten 
Standpunkt der Prosa aus betrachten. 
7 Es mutet seltsam an, wenn Richard Freienfels in seiner ver- 
i stindnisvollen Arbeit von Rilkes Sprachstil bemerkt: 





[Ogre oo 


Dh AS CL AIRaU aT ald 


Adah sacinedalnc es 


ono ni a Aa AN Se lo SS 


E> Fast immer stésst man auf Stellen, die noch nicht auf die letzte Formel 
gebracht zu sein scheinen, die noch nicht bis zur vélligen Schlackenfreiheit 
durchgegliiht sind.® 


® Richard Freienfels, ‘Rainer Maria Rilke,” Das literarische Echo, 9, S. 1292. 
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“Formel,”’ vom Standpunkt der Formel-Finder, die auf Grund 
schon alternder Werke Dogmen, ‘‘Regeln”’ aufzustellen belieben. 
Darf man von Schlacken sprechen, wenn die Syntax nicht den 
festgesetzten Regeln einer abstrakten, die Logik als Allherrscherin 
verehrenden Grammatik entspricht? Sollen wir der sanktionierten 
Syntax vor dem Leben das Recht zuerkennen? Ist aber ein 
Kunstwerk vom Leben zu trennen? 


Neuerdings aber (seit der Romantik) empért man sich gegen diesen 
Zwang der Logik und versucht—soweit das noch méglich ist—wieder nach 
der natiirlichen Anordnung oder impulsiv oder impressionistisch oder 
rhythmisch zu gliedern.*® 


Harry Maync ist auf dem rechten Weg, wenn er in seiner liebe- 
voll nachempfindenden, nachfiihlenden, nachdenkenden “‘psycho- 
logisch—aesthetischen Literatur—Analyse’’’? von einem “neuen 
Kunstorganismus” spricht. Ein neuer Kunstorganismus, weil 
seine Zeit herangereift ist. Ein paar Vorliufer mag man im 19. 
Jahrhundert finden: Ansitze! Aeltere Romantiker: Novalis, 
Tieck, jiingere: Eichendorff, Mérike. Ansitze in Frankreich: 
Baudelaire, die Symbolisten. 

Da schreibt im letzten Jahre des vergangenen und vollendet 
in den ersten Jahren unseres Jahrhunderts der vorgeschrittene, 
verfeinerte, aber in der Tradition verwurzelte Rilke das kleine 
Werk, das Ausgangspunkt einer neuen “‘Gattung’”’—wie dann die 
Formelfinder sagen kénnen—werden mag. 


Ich lebe grad, da das Jahrhundert geht, 

Man fiihlt den Wind von einem grossen Blatt, 
Das Gott und du und ich beschrieben hat 
Und das sich hoch in fremden Hianden dreht. 
Man fiihlt den Glanz auf einer neuen Seite, 
Auf der noch alles werden kann..... 


Das echt russische, doch auch bei Rodin erfahrene ‘‘Um—sich— 
Versammeltsein” erkennt von Oppeln—Bronikowski als die see- 
lische Disposition, die Rilkes Verkiirzung, seine Vereinfachung 
des Ausdrucks als ‘‘technisches Korrelat”’ bedinge. 

Ein ‘‘Um—sich—Versammeltsein” aber eignet allen grossen 
Kiinstlern, die ihre ‘Mitte’ bewahrten. Wie hingegen kommt 


6 Eugen Lerch, ““Typen der Wortstellung,” Idealistische Neuphilologie, Vossler— 
Festschrift, Heidelberg, 1922, S. 106. 

7 Harry Maync, “Rainer Maria Rilke und seine’ Weise von Liebe und Tod,” 
Zeitschrift fiir deutschen Unterric ht, 30. 
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Rilke dazu, einen neuen Kunstorganismus zu schaffen, nicht mehr 
Poesie der gewohnten Art, nicht mehr regel—erhirtete Prosa? Was 
ist das Besondere seiner geistigenArtung, seiner seelischen Verfassung 
im Augenblick des Erschaffens, das durch ihn, blindbewusst, 
unwillkiirlich wollend, einen neuen Stil formt? Welches ist die 
Persénlichkeitsvoraussetzung? (Da doch, mit Schopenhauer zu 
reden, Stil sich als ““Physiognomie des Geistes”’ erweist.) 

Ein grosses Geschehen, Erwachen des Jiinglings zum Leben, 
Erfiillung des Lebens durch Liebe und mannhafte Tat, Vollen- 
dung im Tod, dies prigt sich dem der Welt gedffneten, empfind- 
samen Rilke als ein im Nacheinander seltsam verwoben Einziges 
ein, be-dringt, be-stiirmt, er-greift ihn so sehr, dass er zunichst, 
von der Fiille umwirrt, der Fiille wegen, fassungslos, niedergezwun- 
gen, in unzihlige Empfindungen und Gefiihle scheinbar aufgelést, 
ent-riickt, “am Leben hin,” triumt. Aber was ausser ihm gewesen, 


beginnt in ihm zu wesen, mit seinem Wesen, seinem Leben eins zu _ 


werden, er beginnt das andere nicht nur dumpf zu empfinden, 
unbewusst zu fiihlen, sondern es zu er-fiihlen, zu er-leben. Das 
Ent-riickte riickt zusammen, was ihn bedringte und bestiirmte, 
dringt und stiirmt in ihm: er ergreift, was ihn ergriff. Der 
Niedergezwungene erhebt sich, das Entfernte schiesst, in seiner 
“Mitte,” zusammen, wird Vision, das Aufgeléste, Lose wird dichter 
und dichter, ver-dichtet sich in ihm: die er-lebte Vision, sein 
Leben nunmehr, unbewusst—bewusst zu sagen, aus-zudriicken, 
bedeutet Dichten. Im Augenblick aber, da dem erst Fassungslosen 
das Un-fassbare fassbar, seelischgeistig greifbar wird, sind das 
Geschaute und der Schauende, die beiden Erlebnis umspannenden 
Pole noch am entferntesten, die Spannung also zwischen dem 
vormals scheinbar in wirrer Vielheit getrennten Leben und dem 
von seiner Mitte aus die Vielheit einenden Dichter am gréssten. 
In diesem Augenblick, dem “einzigen,’” wie Amiel ihn nennt, 
wird das Kunstwerk erschaffen. 

Wie ein Soldat, da er in der Schlacht den Kameraden sterben 
sieht, in einem Augenblick der Spannung und Erregung also, die 
Konvention und Zeremonie missachtet, unbewusst—bewusst, 
instinktmassig handelt, so hat Rilke dichterischen Instinkt genug, 
der Konvention und hirnlich—zeremonieller Regeln zu entraten, 
natiirlich und wesenhaft, unmittelbar, zu dichten. Wie der Soldat 
in diesem menschlichen, “verinnerlichten’” Augenblick die dus- 
serlichen, einer Zeit oder einer Klasse angehérenden Gepflogen- 
heiten misskennt. so der Dichter. Der Soldat wird keine Ver- 
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beugung machen, nicht Herr Geheimrat sagen, mdglicherweise 
auch der ihm sonst geliufigen Héflichkeitsanrede vergessen, aber 
in Handlung und Sprache wird er, im Einzelnen, das Ewige, das 
Menschliche erweisen. Er wird Worte finden wie ‘‘Freund, Feind, 
Mutter, Geliebte, Heimat,’ die Geste, mit der er dem Ster- 
benden den Trunk reicht, wird nicht an Bankett und Frack 
erinnern, sie wird eine ewige, menschliche sein. Der Dichter aber, 
in dem menschlichen, verinnerlichten Augenblick des Gestaltens 
wird das Wesentliche nicht nach allen Regeln der ars poetica, 
brav studierter Rhetorik poetisch zu umkleiden haben, er wird 
auch nicht, gemiiss gerade neu gefundenen wissenschaftlichen 
Methoden, seien sie biologischer, physiologischer, psychophysi- 
scher, psychologischer, psycho-analytischer, meta-physischer, sozio- 
logischer oder sonstwie—ischer Natur (bezw. Un-natur), prosaisch, 
in méglichst musikarmer, ‘‘exakter’’ Prosa das Wesentliche, von 
aussen her, zu erhellen (bezw. zu verdunkeln) sich bemiihen, seine 
Seele wird zu sehr erfiillt sein, um Platz zu haben fiir Syntax, 
Antithese, Anazeuxis, Trochius, Jambus, Anapaest, er wird, 
weil instinktsicher, der héheren Pilicht bewusst, den Mut haben, 
ein anderes zu schaffen, als was man schlechthin Poesie, Prosa 
nennt. 

So, da das Thema zumal alle angeht, ergibt sich volkliedhafte 
Weise als innerer Stil. Etwas von der schlichten, iiber wohlge- 
drechselter Reimerei erhabenen Grdésse der Volkslieder, wie 
“‘Morgenrot”’ oder “‘Ich hatt’ einen Kameraden,”’ etwas von Detlev 
von Liliencrons soldatischer Knappheit umweht die kleine Dich- 
tung. ‘Nur nicht viel Worte machen, Worte sind heilig, die Zeit 
aber ist knapp!” So kénnte man das Motto dieses neuen Stiles 
fassen. 

Denn dann nur sind die Stimmen gut, 

Wenn Schweigsamkeiten sie begleiten, 

Und hinter dem Gesprich der Saiten 

Geriusche bleiben wie von Blut. (Buch der Bilder.) 


Schweigsamkeiten klingen auf. Das Schénste steht zwischen 
den Zeilen. Der Marquis fragt: ‘‘Habt Ihr auch eine Braut daheim, 
Herr Junker?” “Ihr?” gibt der von Langenau zuriick. (8)* Und 
er fragt eine Frau, die sich zu ihm neigt: “Bist Du die Nacht?” 
Sie lachelt. (18) Der trockene chronistische Bericht am Ende 
iiberlasst alles der Imagination: Im nichsten Frihjahr (es kam 


8In der Numerierung der Szenen folge ich der einmal von Harry Mayn~ 
durchgefiihrten Anordnung. (Zts. fiir deutschen Unterricht, XXX). 
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traurig und kalt) ritt ein Kurier des Freiherrn von Pirovano lang- 
sam in Langenau ein. Dort hat er eine alte Frau weinen sehen. (28) 

Siatze sind ausgelassen. Aber man versteht. Der auf jeder Seite 
erscheinende Satzanfang mit “‘Und”’ (auch mit ‘“‘Aber’’) zeigt zu- 
meist an, dass der Dichter etwas getriumt, verschwiegen hat, und 
erregt die Phantasie des Hérenden. 

So schreibt auch PAszthory® in seinem Melodrama dem Pianisten 
vor: ‘‘Traumerisch,”’ lasst er zuerst ppp den weichen Des-Dur- 
Quartsextakkord erklingen, bevor der Rezitator spricht: ‘Und 
der Mut ist so miide geworden.”’ So will er eine Fermate zwischen 
den beiden Siatzen: ‘‘Die Sonne ist schwer, wie bei uns tief im Som- 
mer. Aber wir haben im Sommer Abschied genommen.”’ (2) 
So schreibt er an ahnlicher Stelle wieder den triumerischen Quart- 
sextakkord, diesmal in A-Dur. (‘“‘Wie war? denkt der junge Herr. 
—Und sie sind weit.” (8) ) Arpeggiato, ritenuto tént es an, und, als 
Gedankenstrich, erklingt fis-a, der ungewisse Vorhalt, iiber dem 





TEA Abel me ae Palle el abn a RE lich i i oe ease 


Puts eee tmeboa tennis 


Grundton e des Dominantseptakkords von A-Dur. Alles im Dis- 


kant! So schiebt er zwischen die Sitze “Dann singt er’ und 
“Und das ist ein altes, trauriges Lied” (7) zwei Takte in b-moll, 
wihrend noch eine ganze Periode (8 Takte) lang der triumerische, 
monotone Bass B-F, Tonika-Dominante, weiterklingt. So wech- 
selt die Musik vom 2/4-zum 3/4-Takt, da, im Text, schon wieder 
ganz Neues gegeben ist, wenn es heisst: ‘‘Und sie kénnen nicht 
voneinander.” (9) Oft natiirlich ist “Und” als Satzbeginn ge- 
braucht, um zu verbinden, einzelne Sitze nicht zu schroff nebenein- 
ander stehen zu lassen (“Da sagt Spork, der grosse General: ‘“‘Cor- 
net.”” Und das ist viel.’’ (11) ), um das Abreissen einer Bewegung 
zu hindern. In mehrfacher Folge mag es zuvérderst als musikali- 
sches Steigerungsmittel dienen. Wena es bei Rilke heisst (27): 
“,.. und erkennt Manner und weiss, dass es die heidnischen 
Hunde sind—: und wirft sein Pferd mitten hinein,’’ so setzt der 
musikalische Interpret mehrfach Crescendo-Zeichen, schreibt zwei- 
mal accelerando vor, lisst, im Zweivierteltakt, Triolen aufwirts- 
stiirmen. 

Dann wieder mag mehrfacher Satzbeginn mit ‘Und’ miide 
Monotonie malen. Und die Punkte deuten an, was alles nicht 
gesagt ist. ‘Und denkt: Er wird bald duften davon. Und denkt: 
Vielleicht findet ihn einmal Einer .... Und denkt:....; denn 
der Feind ist nah.’ (13) Auch hier untermalt die Musik die 


® Musik zum Cornet von Kasimir von Pfszthory. Verlag Fr. Kistner und 
C. F. W. Siegel, Leipzig. 
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stilistischen Intentionen des Dichters. Wiederholt klingt die 
hohle, monotone Tonika-Quinte auf: Des-As, Des-As! Und 
miide sinkt es, chromatisch, nieder: F, E, Es. In den meisten 
Fallen aber soll der Satzbeginn mit aller Macht verkiinden, wie 
viel verschwiegen ward." 

Dem gleichen Prinzip entspricht die Auslassung des Adjektivs. 
Wenn das durch ein Epitheton zu Kennzeichnende in Worten nicht 
gesagt werden kann, so findet Rilke Mut genug, das Adjektiv 
wegzulassen. ‘‘Magdalena, dass ich immer so—war, verzeih!”’ 
(8) ‘* .. . und manchmal heben sie die Hinde s o—, und du musst 
meinen” (17) Wie? fragt man. Und versteht .... Es ist wie in 
moderner Musik. Eine Dissonanz erklingt, sagen wir, um ein 
zahmes Beispiel zu wihlen, ein Dominantseptnonakkord. Wiahrend 
die an der Klassik (und auch noch der friihen Romantik) orien- 
tierte Harmonielehre die ‘‘befriedigende” Auflésung, etwa in einen 
der Tonika angehérenden Akkord, spiter dann, mit Max Reger, 
auch in eine neue Tonart empfiehlt oder fordert, wird dem mo- 
dernen Horer die ‘‘Befriedigung” verweigert, er wird nicht im 
gewohnten Geleise musikalischen Ablaufs weitergeschoben, der 
konventionelle Schlummer wird ihm verwehrt, seine Mitarbeit 
wird erzwungen, die unaufgeliste Dissonanz schrillt, gleich einem 
Fragezeichen, auf und iiberlisst die Deutung seiner Phantasie. 
So auch verzichtet der moderne Maler auf die vom Realismus 
iiberkommene Kleinarbeit, so auch vermochte Lovis Corinth das 
Schénste in seinen allerletzten Werken zu malen, wo in ein paar 
grossen Ziigen ein symbolisches Blumenstiick ersteht, wo man 
fiihlt, dass etwas “hinter den Farben” verborgen ist, wie in Rilkes 
Sprache ‘“‘zwischen den Zeilen.”’ 

Aus demselben, volksliedhafter Einfachheit verwandten Grund- 
gefiihl fallt das unpersénliche ‘‘Es” (““Kommen bunte Buben .. .”’ 
(10), “Kommen Dirnen....” (10), ‘“Kommen Knechte....” 
(10) ), fallt das Subjekt (‘‘Packen die Dirnen’”’ (10), ‘Driicken 
sie....” (10) ). Auslassung des grammatischen Subjekts ‘‘es”’ 
muss auch angenommen werden, wo Rilke sagt: “Sie zégern. 
Und ist Hufschlag um sie.” (9) Es handelt sich hier nicht um freie 
Inversion, wie sie etwa Oskar Walzel fiir den Jugend—und Alters- 


10 Dieselbe Stileigentiimlichkeit hat zweifellos bei zahlreichen Gedichtanfangen 
Richard Dehmels statt (“Und wir gingen still im tiefen Schnee” u. s. w.), die K. 
Bojunga durch Umschreibungen wie “Stilfeinheiten,” ‘“Wucht der Einginge,” 
zu kennzeichnen sich bemiiht. Dr. Klaudius Bojunga, ‘“Bemerkungen zu Richard 
Dehmels Sprachkunst,”’ Z¢s. fiir Deutschkunde, 1920, S. 116. 
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stil Goethes nachweist," sondern um die dem Volkslied gemisse 
Verkiirzung, wie: ‘‘Sah ein Knab ein Réslein steh’n.’ 

Auch das Verb ist selbstverstindlich unterlassen, wo es sich 
“von selbst” versteht. ‘‘Und immer das gleiche Bild” (2). 
“Endlich vor Spork” (11). “Es muss also Herbst sein. Wenig- 
stens dort, wo traurige Frauen von uns wissen.’’ (2) Ueberfliissig 
die Wiederholung: ‘‘Wenigstens dort muss Herbst sein.”’ Der 
Dichter ist ja zu miide, zu schwer vom Erlebten, als dass er sich 
um logisch exaktere (wesenlosere, oberflichlichere) Ausdrucks- 
weise bemiihte. Der Dichter hatte durch ein Komma nach “sein” 
den zweiten Gedanken, grammatikalisch korrekter, dem ersten 
angliedern kénnen. Aber nein! Dadurch wire ja verwischt, dass 
der Junker lange Zeit, mag sein eine halbe Stunde lang, schweigend 
weiterritt, den ersten Gedanken fortspinnend, bevor er wieder 
anhebt: ‘‘Wenigstens dort, wo traurige Frauen von uns wissen.” 
Das Komma ist durch ein langes Schweigen gegenstandslos 
geworden. Auch PAdszthory, der Komponist, hat das gefiihlt, wenn 
er die grosse Miidigkeit andeutet durch ein ppp arpeggiato des 
unendlich weichen Dominantseptnonakkords C-Dur, der bereits 
angeklungen hatte, als der Sprecher von den leuchtenden Klei- 
dern der Frauen sagte. 

Es wurde geriihmt, Chopin habe einen hohen Grad der Feinheit 
in unmittelbarer Uebertragung seiner musikalischen Konzeption 
in Notenschrift erreicht. Er wird hierin vom Impressionisten 
Debussy, dem durch die in historischer Entwicklung erweiterte 
und gesprengte Form ein flexibleres Material zu Dienste steht, 
iibertroffen. So kann Rilke ins Sprachliche noch Schwingungen 
einfangen, deren Ausdruck dem sensibelsten Romantiker versagt 
blieb. 

Gerade an der Interpunktion Rilkes vermag man zu erkennen, 
was der so mannlich um plastische Form ringende Stefan George 
dureh teilweisen Verzicht auf diese ‘‘Satzzeichen”’ (Empfindungs-, 
Gefiihls-, Gedanken-, Stimmungs-, Traumzeichen, Symbole) auf- 
gab. Ejn paar Beispiele nur, wo Rilke statt eines Kommas den 
Punkt setzt: ‘Denn was der Eine erzahlt, das haben auch sie er- 
fahren und geradeso. Als obes nur eine Mutter gibe.”’ (5) “Und 

11 Oskar Walzel, ‘“Wege der Wortkunst,”’ [dealistische Neuphilologie, Vossler— 
Festschrift, Heidelberg, 1922, S. 51. 

12 Genehmigt nicht selbst die Grammatik eine ahnliche syntaktische Verkiirzung, 
wenn sie Auslassung des von einem der sechs Hilfszeitwérter abhangigen Infinitivs 
wie kommen oder gehen z. B., als im Hilfszeitwort und dem trennbaren Praefix 
mitverstanden, zulisst? (Beisp: Er will hinein, er muss fort u. s. w.) 
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er sitzt schon zu Ross und jagt in die Nacht. Blutige Schniire fest 
in der Faust.’’(12) ‘‘Und er ist nackt wie ein Heiliger. Hell und 
schlank.” (19) ‘“‘Kiirzer sind die Gebete. Aber inniger.’’ (20) Das 
ist das Grandiose, Echte an dieser Interpunktion, dass selbst sie, 
stilgemiss, der rein logischen Sfare entriickt, konkreter, Symbol 
wurde. 

Ein Doppelpunkt wirkt wie ein Crescendo-, wie ein Accelerando- 
Zeichen: “‘und es ist wie ein Schrei: iiber alles dahin und an allem 
vorbei’’(26). Der Doppelpunkt halt zusammen, konzentriert: “Alle 
sind schwer: miide oder verliebt oder trunken.’’ (20) Der Dop- 
pelpunkt weist Richtung, zeigt an, nun komme, was vorbereitet 
war: “Nach so vielen, leeren, langen Feldnichten: Betten! (20) 
Der Doppelpunkt lasst den Atem anhalten, aufhorchen wie eine 
Schweigsamkeit aus dem Gebiete der Musik, wie eine Pause; so 
wird er selbst mitten im Satze gesetzt: ‘‘.... bis in die Finger- 
spitzen so: nach dem Bad sein.” (15) “‘. . . .und endlich aus den 
reifgewordnen Takten: entsprang der Tanz.” (16) Dieser Dop- 
pelpunkt erinnert an jene spannende Pause, die in der Fuge, nach 
Entwicklung der Themen, das gleichzeitige Einsetzen aller (di 
“tutti”) zur letzten, héchstgesteigerten kontrapunktischen Durch- 
fiihrung ankiindigt. 

Hier ist die dem antiken Ideal der Cicero, der Demosthenes ent- 
sprechende, von Oberlehrern behiitete Interpunktion verschmiaht. 
Weg vom rein hirnlichen ‘‘Konstruieren.” So ersetzt auch der 
Doppelpunkt die von der Grammatik geforderte koordinierende 
Konjunktion: “.... seid stolz: ‘Ich trage die Fahne, seid ohne 
Sorge: Ich trage die Fahne, habt mich lieb: Ich trage die Fahne.” 
(13) “Er lachelt traurig: Ihn schiitzt eine fremde Frau.’’(19) 
Wir fiihlen: Das schmiickende Verbinden, “‘Koordinieren,” war 
oberflichlicher, wir sind dem Unmittelbaren, ja Unbewussten néher. 

Wie ganze Sitze oder ein Adjektiv, ein Verb, eine Konjunktion 
ausgelassen werden, so ersetzen Partizip des Perfekts, ein Infinitiv, 
ein Substantiv den zu weitliufigen, “regelrechten” Satz. ‘“Infinitiv 
und Participium kamen zu neuen Ehren. Was auf den ersten Blick 
wie Unbeholfenheit eines dumpfen Dranges scheinen mag, ent- 
hiillt sich bald als gewollte kiinstlerische Gebirde, die von vor- 
geschriebenem Brauche abweicht, weil sie zu verraten hat, was 
noch keiner ersah.’’ 

“Eine einsame Siule, halbverfallen.” (6) ‘‘Poltern, Klirren und 


18 Oskar Walzel, “Die deutsche Literatur von Goethes Tod bis zur Gegenwart.” 
In Scherer—Walzel, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur. Berlin. 1921. 
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Hundegebell! Wiehern im Hof, Hufschlag und Ruf.” (14) “Nicht 
immer Soldat sein.” (15) Die Beispiele lassen sich beliebig ver- 
mehren. Anstatt logischer Erklirung der reine ‘‘Ausdruck.”’ 
Solche Satze sind ein Akkord, eine Farbe! ‘‘Ich trage die Fahne” 
(13). Auch Wérter sind Akkorde, ‘“‘Vielklainge.”’ Ist nicht ‘‘Wacht- 
feuer” (7) oder “Rast ” ein Grundakkord, die Tonika? Und so im 
ganzen Werk:”’ Abends” ... . “Klein war’’ ‘‘(4). ““Hornruf”’ (9). 
“Ein Tag durch den Tross, Fliiche, Farben, Lachen.” (10). 
“‘Winken” (10). ‘“‘Punktum” (11). “Ebene. Abend.—”’ (12) 
“Hell und schlank” (19). “‘Rufe: Cornet!—Fliiche: Cornet! Und 
noch einmal: Cornet!” (25). U.s.w. U.s.w. So sehr ist diese 
Sprache aus der Musik geboren, dass die fiir das musikalische Ita- 
lienisch charakteristische Wortwiederholung (bella, bella) zur Stil- 
notwendigkeit wird: ‘‘Reiten, reiten, reiten durch den Tag, 
durch die Nacht, durch den Tag.” (2) ‘‘Man sitzt rund umher und 
wartet. Wartet, dass einer singt’’ (7) “.. wie im Traum poltern 
sie, poltern—.’’(10) ‘‘Aber da schreit es ihn an. Schreit, schreit’’(12) 
«| im Park, einsam im schwarzen Park” (18) “ . .in Waffen sein. 
Ganz in Waffen” (18) ‘‘Betten! Breite, eichene Betten.’’ (20) “ge- 
meinsam haben; so gemeinsam’”’ (23) ‘““von Zimmer zu Zimmer” (25) 
“‘yvon Trakt zu Trakt” (25) ‘‘Eisen an Eisen’’ (25) “‘Stahl um Stahl’ 
(27). Wo die Wortwiederholung nicht rein musikalischer Natur 
ist, dient sie der Akzentuierung, wuchtigerer Heraushebung. Beides 
aber ist germanisch. (Was nicht ein Vorhandensein in franzési- 
scher Literatur, des Verlaine zum Beispiel, ausschliesst.) Ein 
franzésischer Stilkritiker wie Antoine Albalat wiirde solche Wieder- 
holung als ‘‘unsachlich” verwerfen. 

Die Klangmalerei erscheint in zahlreichen Alliterationen (Null 
und nichtig (1), Hast und Hufschlag (9), Raufen und Rufen (10), 
blutig und bloss (12), steigt steinern ein Schloss (14), Glas und 
Glanz (15), Licht liigt (18), steht steil (22), schwarz und schlank 
(22), den hellen, helmlosen Mann (26) u. s. w.). Auf jeder Seite 
ein Ineinanderklingen. (Kaum einen Baum (2), der kleine, feine 
Franzose (3), auf seinem feinen, weissen Spitzenkragen (3), samte- 
nen Sattel (3), laut und langsam (4), im Herbst, wenn die Ernten 
zu Ende gehen (7), in Traum halb und halb in Trotz (8), Einmal, 
am Morgen, ist ein Reiter da, und dann ein zweiter (9), Der von 
Langenau staunt. Lange... . (9), bunte Buben (10), schwarz- 
eisern wie wandernde Nacht (10), Der aber befiehlt: Lies mir den 
Wisch (11), ganz in Gedanken. Langsam malt er (13), Hufschlag 
und Ruf (14) U.s. w. u.s. w.) 
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Es hiesse Papier mit Buchstaben bedecken, wollte man alle die 
musikalischen Anklinge herzihlen. Der reine Reim stellt sich an 
den intensivsten Stellen ein, im Mittelsatz besonders (nach Mayncs 
hiibschem Vergleich mit einer dreisitzigen Symphonie). Aber 
das Klingen und Reimen ist hier unmittelbare Musik, selbst cha- 
rakteristischer Ausdruck, fern der manchmal doch aesthetizisti- 
schen Spielerei im ‘“‘Buch der Bilder’ (wo man lesen mag, in ‘‘Miad- 
chenmelancholie’’: Sein Licheln war so weich und fein: Wie Glanz 
auf altem Elfenbein, Wie Heimweh, wie ein Weihnachtsschnein 
Im dunkeln Dorf, wie Tiirkisstein, Um den sich lauter Perlen 
reihn, Wie Mondenschein Auf einem lieben Buch. (!!) ) 

Nur ein paar Beispiele eines Stilmittels, das wie alle die erwihn- 
ten, dem fantasievollen Volkslied eigen ist, der Personifikation: 
“Fremde Hiitten hocken durstig an versumpften Brunnen” (2) 
“Breit halt sich ihnen die Briicke hin”’ (14) “. . die reglose Fahne hat 
unruhige Schatten. Sie triumt.’’ (22) ‘‘ Das sind die Fenster, die 
schrein”’ (24) “Sibel, die auf ihn zuspringen’”’ (27). U.s. w. Solche 
Verpersénlichung des scheinbar Leblosen ist nicht spitzfinding aus- 
gekliigelt und deshalb unwahr, sie ist, wie alles in dieser Dichtung, 
Zeichen, Symbol, ein Farbklang vielleicht, eine Steigerung der 
Intensitiat iiber das Rationale hinaus. 

Was aber war das Auslassen von Siitzen, von Wortern, die Ver- 
wendung von Substantiven, Infinitiven, Participien anstelle von 
Saitzen, das Anklingen von Wortern gleich Akkorden anderes 
als Steigerung der Intensitat? In der Wahl jedes einzelnen Wortes 
selbst liesse sich die Intensitaét des Ausdrucks erkennen. Rilke 
sagt nicht “ihm graust, ’’sondern “ihn graust’’ (12), er wahlt das 
intensivere direkie Objekt. 

Ist das Volkslied durch seine schlaglichtartige Knappheit beson- 
ders prignant, so waltet doch eine gewisse Allgemeinheit, ja Unbe- 
stimmtheit inihm vor. Das Individuelle tritt hinter das Typische 
zuriick. So nennt Rilke, ausser in dem chronistischen Vorbericht 
(1), nicht des Junkers Namen Christoph, sondern sagt einfach: 
“‘Der von Langenau.” So ist der Name der Geliebten ohne Belang. 
“Und er fragt eine Frau.”’ (18) So wird die Mutter nicht genannt, 
heisst es nur: ‘eine alte Frau.” (28) Denn wenn eine Mutter vom 
Heldentod ihres Sohnes hért, wird sie’’ eine alte Frau,” jede Mutter. 
Es gibt eben in dieser Dichtung keinen eigentlichen Helden, sofern 
man nicht das Geschehen an sich, das allgemein menschliche, mit 
diesem Fachausdruck belegen miéchte. 

Wenn der Dichter sagt: ‘‘Und der Mut ist so miide geworden”’ 
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(2), mégen wir fragen: ‘‘Wessen Mut?’’ Der Mut des Junkers, 
der Mut aller. Die Gemeinsamkeit, das letzhin Unpersénliche, ja 
Schicksalhafte kommt in dem (ebenfalls im Volkslied haufigen) 
Gebrauch des Neutrums und des Impersonale zum Ausdruck: Es 
gibt (2), Nichts (2), nirgends (2), man (2), manchmal (2), es kann 
sein (2), jemand (4), so reitet man in den Abend hinein, in 
irgend einen Abend (5), man schweigt .... (5), fern ragt etwas 
in den Glanz hinein . . . . (6), man sitzt rund umher (7), man 
muss sich trennen (9), er hat die Augen weit offen und etwas spie- 
gelt sich drin; kein Himmel (14), als Mahl begann’s. Und ist ein 
Fest geworden, kaum weiss man wie (16), es ist viel Fremdes, 
Buntes vor ihm (27), u.s. w. u.s. w. 

Diese Unbestimmtheit ist urverschieden von der beabsichtigten 
Undeutlichkeit, Betonung des Halben, Unauffilligen, die z.B. der 
seinen Stil ausarbeitende, erarbeitende Thomas Mann durch An- 
wendung differenzierender Adverbien wie ‘‘vielleicht, hie und da, 
hin und wieder, dann und wann, kaum, beinahe, von ungefihr, 
etwas, ein bischen, ein wenig, fast, nebenbei u. s. w.” anstrebt, sie 
ist der Ausdruck nicht des westeuropiischen, von seiner ratio aus 
produzierenden Schriftstellers oder auch Poeten, sondern des 
éstlichen und des germanischen und auch deutschen Dichters, 
in dem ES wirkt, in und aus dem das Kunstwerk wird. 


Neutrum und Impersonale sind die Zufluchtswinkel der Phantasie in der 
Sprache. Sie setzen statt Zergliederung Synthese, statt Kausalitit 
Mythologie, statt Rationalismus Intuition. 


Diese, wie nun erwiesen, in ihrem Gesamtstil dem Volkslied, 
der Ballade verwandte Dichtung, die wir als neuen Kunstorganis- 
mus bezeichnen diirfen, entspricht, wie eingangs erwahnt, der 
Persénlichkeit des Dichters. Sagt er doch schon in den Prager 
Novellen: ‘‘Mich riihrt so sehr Béhmischen Volkes Weise, Schleicht 
sie ins Herz sich leise, Macht sie es schwer.”” Gibt esdoch kein Werk 
Rilkes, aus dem nicht sein Verhiltnis zur Musik, seine aber hier 
iiberall schaffende Allverbundenheit erhellt. 

Hat der Cornet, wie iiberhaupt in der deutschen Literatur (und 
letzthin jeglicher) so im Schaffen Rilkes, keinen eigentlichen Vor- 
ginger, steht das Werk vereinzelt da, so ist es doch, wie Ausdruck 
seines Wesens, Ausdruck deutscher Art. Dariiber sind wir uns heute 
einig, dass ein Grundelement des Deutschen das Streben iiber die 


4 Leo Spitzer, “Das synthetische und das symbolische Neutralpronomen im 
Franzisischen.” (Idealistische Neuphilologie. Heidelberg. 1922). 
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ratio hinaus darstellt, wie es die Kunst und das Leben der Gotik, 
des Barock, der Romantik formt, ein dem éstlichen Menschen ver- 
wandter Glauben an das Nichtnennbare, an das Fatum; das fiihlen 
wir heute, dass der Deutsche am urspriinglichsten war und ist, 
wo immer er das Unaussprechliche auszusprechen wagte und wagt. 
Wir wissen, dass die deutsche Musik zusagen vermochte, was roman- 
tischer Dichtung bestens halb gelang. Der lyrische Mensch aber, 
intensiv, gibt den Akzent dem bedeutendsten Wort, der bedeutend- 
sten Silbe, wihrend der reine Verstandesmensch das Einzelne dem 
einmal Festgesetzten, dem ‘Standard”’ unterordnet. “Die germa- 
nische Dichtung war und blieb balladesk, liedhaft, musikalisch.’"® 

Letzten Endes hilt Rilkes so kiihn, so neu erscheinende Dich- 
tung ganz wesentliche Stilelemente altgermanischer Dichtung auf- 
recht, bricht da wieder etwas durch, was wir als ureigenstes Erb- 
gut der Deutschen bezeichnen diirfen. 

Wenn man die grammatikalischen Abweichungen wie die Stil- 
eigentiimlichkeiten ihres, zuvérderst musikalischen, Charakters 
wegen als der inneren, persénlichen wie volklichen Form Rilkes ge- 
miss deuten darf, so ist es ein Leichtes, die ZeitzugehGrigkeit zu be- 
stimmen. Sind bis jetzt einzelne Arbeiten iiber musikalische Gesetze 
in der Dichtung erschienen," so sollte, wenn einst geniigend Mate- 
rial gesammelt ist, einer die Geschichte des musikalischen Stils 
in der Dichtung schreiben. Es wiirde dann ersichtlich werden, 
dass Rilke seine Leitmotive, wie ‘“Sehnen und Sterben, Weib 
und Schicksal’ (Maync), in kiihnerer Weise spielt und abwandelt 
als E. T. A. Hoffman die seinen im ‘‘Goldenen Topf.”” Man wiirde 
erkennen, dass die losere Form seines Werkes der befreiten Struk- 
tur moderner Musik gleichkommt, dass sein Metrum den Takt 
so hiufig wechselt wie das zerrissenste Werk Regers, ja dass er 
Wortakkorde zu sagen vermochte, die dem geistreichen Musik- 
theoretiker Arnold Schénberg als ‘‘Klangfarbenharmonien”’ vor- 
schwebten. 

Man wird auch einmal erkennen miissen, dass diese schon 1899 
geschriebene Schépfung erst in einer Zeit beriihmt werden konnte, 
da dem deutschen, ins Unendliche strebenden Geist die nur dem 
Anscheine nach unvereinbaren Taten wie Spenglers Geschichts- 
betrachtung, Freuds Seelenzergliederung, Vosslers Sprachforschung 


4 Fritz Strich, “Natur und Geist der deutschen Dichtung, Die Ernte,’’ Mun- 
cker—Festschrift, Halle a. d. S., 1926. 

16 Oskar Walzel, ‘‘Leitmotive in Dichtungen,” Zis. fiir Biicherfreunde, N. F. 
8, 2. S. 270. Ad. von Grolman, Adalbert Stifters Romane, Halle, 1926. 
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gelangen. Man wird auch zu erkennen haben, dass Rilkes Malen, 
durch Helldunkel an die Worpsweder gemahnend, Forderungen 
erfiillt, die, “technisch,”’ iiber die Kunst dieser hinausgehen, For- 
derungen, deren Gesetze von expressionistischen Malern erkannt, 
doch iibersteigert, verzerrt wurden. Und man wird einsehen, 
dass um die Jahrhundertwende einer konnte, was eine vom Krieg 
erschiitterte, von der Hohlheit des Kcnventionellen iiberzeugte, im 
literarischen Kunstschaffen aber ohnmichtige junge Generation 
wollte. Die einen brachen unter der Last des Eindrucks zusam- 
men und vermochten nur zu stammeln, die andern schrien hinaus, 
was sie bestens anempfanden, nicht empfanden. Rilke aber ge- 
lang es, die beiden “‘Pole,”’ sein Ich und die Welt, zu umspannen 
und im einzigen Augenblick die Stimme, das Unnennbare, ES 
sagen zu lassen. 

Die Uebertragung wesentlichster Schwingungen ist so unerhért 
fein, so meu, dass man zu wiinschen versucht wire, Rilke hitte 
in besonderer Notenschrift Tonhéhe, Tonstirke, Tempo und Nii- 
ancen vermerkt,—wenn auch man weiss, dass Rilke nie sich dazu 
hitte hergeben kénnen. 

Wenn einmal die Formelfinder diesen “neuen Kunstorganismus”’ 
durch ehrenvolle Aufnahme in ihren Kodex sanktionieren, mag 
das weitergeschrittene Leben eine neue (und doch, wie auch hier, 
im Alten verwurzelte) Form hervorbringen. 

Das aber diirfte man heute wissen, dass so viele dickleibige 
Romane unserer Zeit den Leser, voran den vom Tagwerk ermiide- 
ten, zur Oberflichlichkeit verleiten, wihrend bei Anhéren dieser 
knappen, echten Dichtung auch fiir den Angestrengtesten noch 
Zeit zur Sammlung bleibt. (Vielleicht also haben wir hier die 
eigentliche “‘zeitgemisse”’ Dichtung.) Bedenken sollte man, dass 
an Gesten dieses kleinen Werks wiedererfahren werden kann, was 
ein einziges Zeichen anstatt der iiblichen Zerchwatzerei vermag. 
Und man wiirde verstehen, dass dieser “‘neue Stil” nicht aus Ge- 
schmicklerei, sondern aus persénlicher, volklicher, zeitlicher Not- 
wendigkeit erstand. 

FeLtx WITTMER 

Washington and Jefferson College 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
9. THE GENEALOGICAL NOVEL AGAIN 


“Personally I should be the last to hold it against Mr. Zucker,” writes 
Mr. Burkhard in the last (March 1929) number of the PMLA, pp. 310 ff. 
“that he overlooked this specific statement by Thomas Mann, originally 
made during an address delivered before his fellow-citizens on the occasion 
of the seven hundredth anniversary of the founding of his native city, 
Liibeck, and now snugly tucked away in a slender unassuming volume, 
none too attractively entitled ‘Liibeck als geistige Lebensform.’ (Foot- 
note: Mann, Liibeck als geistige Lebensform. Liibeck, 1926, flyleaf.)” 

Well, what does he hold against me then in his criticism of my article 
The Genealogical Novel? He blames me for not having run across a refer- 
ence to above-mentioned speech in “the last (19th) edition of Albert 
Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, Leipzig, 1928.” My article, ap- 
pearing in the PMLA of June 1928, was in the printer’s hands before the 
end of 1927. I submit that it seems a bit unreasonable to expect prescience. 

Mr. Burkhard holds still other things against me. On page 312 he 
wonders “whether Thomas Mann would feel ‘honored with the title 
“The German Galsworthy.” Allow me to quote the phrase, which Mr. 
Burkhard has taken out of its context, as it appears in my footnote 13 to 
which he refers. I stated in the text that about twenty years after the 
publication of Buddenbrooks there appeared Galsworthy’s The Forsyte 
Saga and I added in the footnote: “For this reason some English critics 
have honored Thomas Mann with the title ‘The German Galsworthy.’ ” 
In this reference to a “howler” which I had noted in an English critical 
journal I supposed that the irony of my remark was clear enough to be 
understood, even without the use of an exclamation point. 

Mr. Burkhard furthermore wonders whether Thomas Mann would use 
the form “Die Buddenbrooks’,” stating that I had twice used it thus on 
page 556. The apostrophe with its absurd suggestion of a genitive form 
Mr. Burkhard must hold against his own scholarship; it does not appear 
in my article. But that I wrote Die Buddenbrooks instead of Buddenbrooks 
is a mistake, and I can easily understand that Mr. Burkhard would hold 
this against me. Still, we are all frail clay; in the very act of taking me to 
task for this mistake Mr. Burkhard in footnote 13 refers the reader to 
“The N. Y. Book Review” for an article which is really to be found in 
“The N. Y. Times Book Review.” In his own restrained phrase, “This is 
unfortunate.” 

But to come to the main point which Mr. Burkhard holds against me. 
Thomas Mann, he says, was not influenced by Zola in writing his great 
genealogical novel Buddenbrooks, but by the brothers Goncourt and by 
the Scandinavian authors Lie and Kielland. In support of this he quotes 
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from a speech by Thomas Mann in which the latter states emphatically 
that he did not know Zola at the time he wrote Buddenbrooks. 

Now, knowing an author is—-like knowing a language—a matter of 
widely differing degree. Shaw surprised his readers by denying a knowl- 
edge of Nietzsche, and Ibsen said he owed nothing to Dumas, but I have 
never found a critic who took these remarks absolutely literally. Thomas 
Mann wrote Buddenbrooks in Munich in the years preceding 1901; are 
we to assume that this student of the novel did not read even one article 
on Zola or one book on contemporary French literature? If he had read 
only of the plan of Zola’s life work, Les Rougon-Mackuart, viz. the story 
of a family in which the members of successive generations appear as the 
heroes, then he could have known from one sentence the formal scheme 
of Zola’s work, which he likewise employed in Buddenbrooks. In the pas- 
sage which Mr. Burkhard quotes Thomas Mann seems to be speaking not 
so much of form as of style, which is evident from his reference to the 
brothers Goncourt: “Nicht Zola also, wie man vielfach angenommen hat 
—ich kannte ihn damals gar nicht—sondern die viel artistischeren Gon- 
courts waren es, die mich in Bewegung setzten.” I should think that a fair 
interpretation of Mann’s statement would be to say that at the time he had 
not read one book by Zola. 

But let us accept the view, as Mr. Burkhard seems to do, that Thomas 
Mann (already at the age of eighteen on the editorial staff of a Munich 
literary review!) had at the time he wrote Buddenbrooks never so much as 
heard of Zola and the scheme of his great novel. Would the influence of 
Zola then be excluded? The Scandinavian novels which Mr. Burkhard 
mentions as the sources for Mann’s Familienroman all date from the time 
when Zola’s genealogical novel, the scheme of which he derived from his 
scientific readings, had in large part already been published. The novels 
of Lie and Kielland, according to Norwegian authorities’ have their roots 
in the modern French novel (Daudet, Zola, the Goncourts) and if Mr. 
Burkhard assumes that Thomas Mann did not know of Zola’s existence, 
it seems highly probable then that Mann derived the form of Budden- 
brook’ indirectly from Zola. 

Zola is at present not rated very highly as an artist (an opinion in which 
I concur); yet I believe he must be given the chief credit for discovering 
the possibilities of the genealogical novel which has “made school” to 
such an extent that scarcely a month passes in which one does not see a 
review of such a story of succeeding generations in the literary journals. 
I have never asserted dogmatically that Mann had been influenced by 
Zola; I spoke with the caution that I think is called for in the complex and 
often accidental matter of literary influences—and I mentioned only the 
one detail of the formal scheme of the novel. I see no reason, therefore, for 


1Compare for example Henrik Jaeger, Illustreret Norsk Literaturhistorie, 11, 
754. 
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altering the statement to which Mr. Burkhard objects: “It is highly 
probable that Thomas Mann, known to have been a great admirer of 
French contemporary fiction, derived the idea for the plan of his work from 
Zola”—unless possibly I add “either directly or indirectly.” 

One word about the “constructive” part of Mr. Burkhard’s communi- 
cation. He commends (page 312) Hermann Bang’s Haabl¢ése Slaegter 
(incidentally misspelling the title!) to me in particular and “to anyone 
else who wishes to continue an investigation of this interesting subject of 
the novel of family life in different generations.” I have followed his sug- 
gestion, but on reading the book I find that—despite the promising title 
“Hopeless Generations”—it is the story of the life of the hero William 
Hg, and not a genealogical novel at all. 

A. E. ZUCKER 

University of Maryland 


10. THE WORD “UNIVERSALITY” AS APPLIED TO DRAMA 


I was somewhat surprised that Mr. Thompson in his article on ‘“Melo- 
drama and Tragedy”! practically ignored what has always been to me 
the chief distinction between tragedy and melodrama—the difference in 
the treatment of character—and his insistence upon universality as the 
one and only distinction led me to wonder whether we should all agree 
with his interpretation of the term. 

Mr. Thompson seems to identify universality with reflection; the spirit 
of the spectator, he says, “faces ultimate terrors of life and in facing them 
in some measure reconciles them to the rest of life; by this activity it lifts 
the particular events into the realm of the universal and experiences the 
awe that comes from glimpsing the fundamental mystery of existence.” 

This may be true, but the real inspiration of this reflective attitude, it 
seems to me, is neglected. Mr. Thompson touches on it only once, rather 
casually, in a footnote: “No moral victory can drown our sense of pity 
and waste at a violent death of one whom we can admire and love.” This 
is true both in art and in life. We know as scientific fact that all men must 
die; we read, with a certain sense of stock but on the whole calmly, of 
catastrophes that wipe out thousands; but when some one whom we know 
and care for dies, we have not only the inevitable sense of loss but an 
entirely new realization of the uncertainty of life. 

This connects with another element which Mr. Thompson dismisses 
rather indifferently—the element of causality. When we see someone, 
because of temperament as well as circumstances, making what seems to us 
a mistake, we are alert to trace the consequences. Lear, cheating himself 
with the satisfaction that protestations of affection give to his vanity, 
arouses in us foreboding. Our knowledge of human nature makes us feel 


} Alan Reynolds Thompson, PMLA XLIII (1928), 810-835. 
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that such credulity, though built on the sentiment which a father might 
count on, is bound to meet disappointment. It is this element of per- 
sonality inaction which causes reflection. When we are directly in action 
ourselves, we are not so apt to be thinking about it. Watching people in 
whom we are inteersted, as they confront the problems of existence, we 
have indeed the attitude of detachment which Mr. Thompson speaks of 
as necessary to “universalized” emotion. 

What I most object to in Mr. Thompson’s discussion of tragedy and 
melodrama is the statement that “The one thing essential is to recognize 
that a definite and clear distinction exists between the type of play which 
possesses universality, and the type of play which does not.” 

I doubt very much whether “a definite and clear distinction” exists 
between any one type and any other type. General distinctions exist, or 
we could not have types at all. But the more we read, the more we 
realize how one kind of writing shades into another. Short story, sketch, 
essay, novel, biography,—you can draw the line only according to the main 
emphasis; and sometimes the emphasis is so evenly divided, there is no 
line to draw. 

If it is the reflective attitude which lifts a piece of work into the realm 
of the universal and if it is this which should be made the distinguishing 
mark of tragedy, it would certainly be difficult to say that one play 
undeniably possesses this quality and that another completely lacks it. 
The cheapest melodrama may present situations and emotions that are 
fundamental; it may, as in The Spanish Tragedy, use practically the same 
theme as an admitted tragic masterpiece. It may even show “spiritual 
victory in spite of physical defeat.” What, then, is the distinction? 

I come back to my insistence upon delineation of character, the creation 
of real people who embody for us in concrete form the general problems of 
mankind. The progress from melodrama toward tragedy, from farce 
toward comedy, is marked by the degree of reality which the author has 
succeeded in giving to his characters. And melodrama and farce are in- 
ferior to tragedy and comedy mainly because in them character interest 
is reduced to the minimum. After all, has any representation of life which 
has not given us at least one memorable character been ranked per- 
manently with great literature? 

This does not deny Mr. Thompson’s contention that tragedy differs 
from melodrama in that it inspires a more reflective attitude. It merely 
attempts to supply a step which he, apparently, has not thought it 
necessary to take. It is, to my point of view, the deeper sense of reality 
which comes from seeing real people in conflict with the universe, which 
gives food for reflection. The relation of these people to the actions in 
which they are involved supplies the logic which most writers on tragedy 
have demanded and in regard to which Mr. Thompson does not make his 
position wholly clear. Life is illogical, of course, and accident often causes 
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tragedy. But our character—or our individuality if you choose—deter- 
mines our reaction even to accident. 

My conception of “universality” probably does not differ much from 
Mr. Thompson’s. I should agree that in witnessing a great tragedy—and 
I think I might also say a great comedy—“the spirit lifts the particular 
events into the realm of the universal.” But I feel that this activity takes 
place only when our interest has been aroused in the particular events, 
and that this interest can be inspired only through personality, which 
still remains—in spite of the behaviorists—the one most interesting 
thing in the world. 

Ciara F, McINTYRE 

University of Wyoming 


11. ORTHODOXY CONCERNING KEATS 


This is not an age when heretics are better dead. They find so much 
favor in a dull world that to speak in defence of orthodoxy requires courage 
and perhaps even temerity. In his recent article, ““Heresy Concerning 
Keats,”! Mr. Royall Snow presents the view that when Keats declared, 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” he was not thinking of abstract beauty 
or the permanence of beauty but was “making an out-and-out and pas- 
sionate declaration for the senses.”’ It is the purpose of this paper to chal- 
lenge this view and the assumptions on which it is based. 

I. In stating the confusion which he thinks arises if Keats had in mind 
the permanence of beauty, Mr. Snow says: 


For four strophes the whole emotional value of the Ode on a Grecian Urn has 
been based on the poignant transiency of human beauty and passion. 


Now it is true that Keats does by implication awaken feelings of regret 
for the beauty that fades and the love that dies. There is this undertone 
of suggestion. But I submit that it does not constitute the whole emotional 
value of the strophes in question. Such an interpretation is quite unwar- 
ranted by a simple reading of the lines. And this is patently not a poem of 
which the implications are weightier than what is actually said. Keats 
has been too explicit about his direct message and has lavished on it the 
wealth of his imagination. If we come to the poem without preconceptions, 
' we cannot fail to see that the author has presented and consistently dwelt 
upon a single idea. He is wholly occupied with the thought that the beauty 
which so delights him has been caught and crystallized forever in the 
eternity of art. Beauty is a spiritual value which endures. Nowhere in 
the poem is there a direct word about the transiency of human beauty and 
passion. There are, it is true, three lines about human passion, but it is 
love’s sad satiety and not its transiency that engages the poet’s thought: 


1 PMLA, XLIII, 1142-1149. 
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All breathing human passion far above 
That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloyed, 
A burning forhead and a parching tongue. 


These lines emphasize the theme by contrasting the spiritual quality of 
art with human passion—the life of the senses. 

2. Mr. Snow finds an antithesis between the first and second strophes. 
He thus interprets the opening of the second: ‘‘Ecstasy [thinks Keats] 
is not so fine a state after all. Spiritual ditties are better.”” Here I appeal 
to Keats. After an overture in which he anticipates his theme and suggests 
in “foster-child of Silence and Slow Time” that he is looking on a work 
of plastic art, he describes the melody and wild ecstasy of men and 
maidens long ago. In the second strophe he gives expression to his own 
ecstasy in the contemplation of the arrested beauty preserved in im- 
perishable form. This thought he re-affirms in the third strophe in a 
different key as occasioned by the different scene on the other side of the 
urn—a natural and harmonious expansion of the motif. 

3. Questionable also is Mr. Snow’s interpretation of the fourth stanza: 


It is a pause, a beautiful pause, and yet a sorrowful one concluding with a 
dying cadence and the deep melancholy of streets forever deserted .... the 
original beauty with which we began is re-affirmed but with accumulated sadness. 


But the sadness is only apparent, lying wholly in the image of the desolate 
little town which has, for the moment, run away with the poet. It is so 
compelling that he lingers over it as poets often do. One remembers “‘A 
willow grows aslant a brook,” introducing a scene which laid a spell on 
Shakespeare and detained him at an intense moment of his drama. The 
tone-color of the diction, “will silent be,” “can e’er return,” ‘“forever- 
more,”’contributes further to the apparent sadness. But Keats has not for- 
gotten his theme, the unfading beauty which haunts about the shape of 
the urn. 
4. Commenting on Keat’s statement, 


Thou silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity, 


Mr. Snow interprets it to mean: “Thought.... breaks down and 
vanishes if we abandon ourselves to the message of the urn.” And this 
message is that the joy of the senses typified by the ‘‘pipes and timbrels 
and wild ecstasy,’’ is ‘‘all we can and need to know.” Now it is more 
than likely that the obvious interpretation of these lines is the right one: 
that Keats is here simply describing a familiar mental experience—the 
baffling sense of futility, the deadlock in the mind which results from trying 
to conceive of infinity, endless space, or endless time. The foreverness of 
the poised legend on the urn affects him in the same way. ‘Tease us out of 
thought’’ is a particularly good expression for the blend of annoyance and 
fascinatjon in this mental experience. 
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5. As to the validity of the conclusion that the ode is ‘‘an out-and-out 
declaration for the senses,” I would again appeal to Keats. He has 
expressly said that unheard melodies are sweeter; he has spoken with 
disapproval of the sensual ear and the satiety of physical passion; and has 
with emphasis and magical variation, through images seen and images 
visioned, through question, answer, and reflection climbed to the concep- 
tion that the arrested beauty on the urn made eternal through art is a 
prototype of that Beauty which is the great Reality. The felt mood of the 
poem is in harmony with the idea. Thus the great dictum is not only in 
keeping with the ode, but is its emotional climax. 

Although Keats is now among the great English poets and a considerable 
body of understanding criticism has appeared since his vindication by 
Matthew Arnold, he still suffers from over-emphasis of a certain act of 
his youth and of a much-quoted exclamation. No biographer would fail 
to relate that he once coated his throat with cayenne to enhance the cool 
deliciousness of claret. None would fail to report the remark in a letter 
to Reynolds, ‘“‘Oh, for a life of sensations rather than of thoughts!’ The 
suggestion in these two incidents is that Keats reveled in raw sensation. 
This view is confirmed by the fact that his early poems abound in luscious 
imagery and that he elevated the material senses, taste and touch to the 
realm of art. The result is that these things form a kind of sub-soil affecting 
the growth of all subsequent thought about him. They work against an 
understanding of the later Keats. His biographers and critics, while 
acknowledging his intellectual and spiritual fiber, are unable to free 
themselves completely from this bias. 

As a step toward correcting this tendency, we would do well to remind 
ourselves how Keats used the word sensation. When he made the famous 
exclamation, he was using the word neither in the physiological sense with 
its animalistic tang nor in the narrow pschychological meaning of a 
response to stimuli acting on the organs of sense. What he had in mind 
was rather the energy of perception, the swift awareness, or as he put it, 
the “fine suddenness” with which an intense and pleasing experience 
flashes upon the consciousness.‘ It is noteworthy tuat in the letter to 
to Reynolds he used the word as synonomous with imagination. Here 
also he gives descriptive definitions which are informing. Sensation is 
something which may come “continually on the spirit.” “It is ‘a Vision in 
the form of Youth,’ a shadow of reality to come,” ‘‘old wine of Heaven,” 
“the redigestion of our most ethereal musings on earth.” Less glowing but 
equally suggestive is his use of the word in the letter to Hessey written 
after the severe criticism of Endymion: 

The genius of poetry must work out its own salvation in a man. It cannot be 
matured by law and precept, but by sensation and watchfulness in itself.* 


2 The Poems of John Keats, Everyman ed., Introd. p. xx. 
3 Quoted by Amy Lowell, John Keats, II, 91. 
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Here he is doubtless using the term in the same sense in which Milton 
used a kindred derivative when he said that poetry should be “simple, 
sensuous, and passionate.”’ But if we need further proof that he was en- 
dowing the word with emotional rather than physical content, we shall 
find it in the same letter to Reynolds. He contrasts sensation with truth. 
The latter term he is using loosely to mean thought, knowledge, that 
which is “conducive to the philosophic mind.”’ He is clearly contrasting 
a life devoted to art with a life devoted to science or philosophy. He finds 
himself possessed of the simple imaginative nature, needing only the aes- 
thetic experience or sensation, while Reynolds is complex, needing both 
sensation and knowledge. 

This letter so indicative of the intellectual and spiritual quality of Keats 
may throw some light on the relation which the odes bear to each other. 
Here we are in the realm of conjecture. The poems may have been condi- 
tioned only by the inconsistencies of poetic mood. There is, however, a 
presumption in favor of a relation. Amy Lowell regards the Ode on Melan- 
choly as an angry denial in another mood of the conclusion of the Grecian 
Urn. Mr. Garrod makes the Grecian Urn a “strong revulsion from the 
thesis of Melancholy.’”"* Mr. Snow interprets the Grecian Urn, On Melan- 
choly,and To a Nightingale asa trilogy on the same theme: “‘an out-and-out 
declaration for the senses.’’® All these theories are deductions uncon- 
sciously colored by the conception of Keats I have mentioned. To have 
validity they must refer to that side of Keats which craved raw sensation 
and which knew the blighting effects of the physical appetites on the spiri- 
tual nature. They take little account of how far he had come from 
Endymion and how remote he could be from the mood of “Bright Star! 
would I were steadfast as thou art.”’ They take little account of the Keats 
who was at home amid the abstractions of the aesthetic experience, of the 
Keats who said: 

I have pursued the principle of beauty in all things. 

What the imagination seizes as Beauty must be Truth. 

I have the same idea of all our passions as of love: they are all in their sublime, 
creative of essential Beauty. 

I am as happy as a man can be... . . with the yearning passion I have for the 
beautiful, connected and made one with my intellect. 


In the light of these revealing sentences I will venture a guess as to the 
relation of the three odes. In the Ode on a Grecian Urn the author has 
made a declaration for the spiritual apprehension of beauty. If he says 
anything, he says that art is eternal and beauty imperishable. The ex- 
perience which called forth this expression has been his Vision in the form 
of Youth. Having once seen it, he is henceforth profoundly dissatisfied 
with mere physical sensations which cloy with tasting and all human 


‘ PMLA, XLII, 1143. 
5 Ibid., p. 1148. 
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passions which leave a burning forehead and a parching tongue. This 
glimpse of imperishable perfection has put him out of tune with a world 
full of weariness and fret, where youth and age alike sicken, where physical 
beauty wanes and where but to think is to be full of despair. And this 
dissatisfaction finds expression in the Ode on Melancholy and in the Ode 
to a Nightingale. In the Ode on a Grecian Urn he has made an apotheosis 
of thesphere of art. In the later odes he decries the world of sense. 

The letter to Reynolds shows that Keats was groping for a philosophy of 
beauty when his world was not yet ‘‘esthetics-minded.” Still more 
interesting are his tentative conclusions. We have a better background 
for our hypotheses today, but we scarcely come nearer to the heart of the 
matter than he. Man, we say, is an alien in a hostile world. But by reason 
of his mind he has in a world where nothing is perfect in its own organiza- 
tion or in its adjustment to his needs, been able to conceive of a world per- 
fectly ordered and adjusted. And whenever he glimpses some aspect of 
this perfect order, he experiences a delight whichis entirely free from 
earthy compulsions. First the beautiful object isolates itself and flashes 
upon the consciousness with a “fine suddenness.”’ Then there is the energy 
of perception, the delightful awareness, the voice of silence. This glimpsing 
of the silent, isolated perfection and the selfless resting in the delight of 
it must be at the core of the esthetic experience.’ These elements Keats 
was groping for in the letter to Reynolds. And these are the elements 
of the experience described in the Ode on a Grecian Urn. In the sonnets 
on the Elgin marbles he confessed that he had not come to fullappreciation 
of Greek sculpture as had his guide, Hayden; and for such comprehension 
as he had, he found his poetic gift inadequate. In the Ode on a Grecian 
Urn he was happier in seizing the message and giving it expression. That 
he had already discovered the communicative quality of silence as an 
element in the enjoyment of plastic art is evinced by ‘‘bride of quietness,”’ 
“‘foster-child of silence and slo wtime,”’ “thou silent form,” “unheard melo- 
dies,’ ““Canst thus express a flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme.” 
The immaterial quality of the vision is further suggested by “haunts about 
thy shape.’”’ These phrases, alone, go far to disprove the thesis that the 
poet was thinking only of sensuous beauty. 

More emphatic, however, is the refutation which lies in the recurring 
idea that art endows with spiritual beauty, intense moments or significant 


* “She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die,’’ Ode on Melancholy. This 
is the point at which Miss Lowell and Mr. Garrod find the odes contradictory. 
But there is no contradiction, for the context shows that Keats is here thinking of 
the physical beauty of woman, the mistress referred to in the preceding strophe. 
In the Grecian Urn, he is thinking of something much less specific, something which 
may with strong reason be interpreted as abstract beauty. 

7 For this light on the esthetic experience I am indebted to Prof Mervyn J. 
Bailey of Boston University. I take pleasure in acknowledging this. 
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aspects of life and holds them in silent exquisite poise. Surely here more 
than anywhere else Keats has lost himself in the contemplation of a sphere 
remote from actuality which we have the good fortune to possess un- 
violated by sense or time. Perhaps he was too much occupied with the 
immediacy of his vision. Perhaps he had not attained to the conception 
of art as the apotheosis of life. But these are limitations which belong to 
youth. 
Mary EvELYN SHIPMAN 
Boston University. 


12. THE DRINKING ACADEMY: CORRECTIONS 


The manuscript of The Drinking Academy was copied by me in 1921 
at the suggestion of the late Mr. W. A. White; but before the proof-sheets 
reached me, it had been disposed of, so that a final comparison of those 
sheets with the original was impossible. It seems not unlikely that another 
glimpse of the MS. would have prevented my transforming ‘‘readines”’ 
into “reading.”’ Now, eight years later, after reading Professor Moore 
Smith’s notes (PMLA, XLIV, 631-633), I have gone through the entire 
MS. again. His acute guesses of “‘vie’”’ (45), “hach’’ (133), “readiness” 
(263), and “‘it”’ (misprinted “‘if’’ at 370) are supported by the MS.; but 
“worlicke” (504) remains (perhaps actually meaning “warlike”), and 
“‘vre”’ 546) should be “‘vice.”” I should now read 188 as “‘beauty (sir- 
reuerence),” 694 as “‘skeruy”’ (that is, “scurvy’’), while I guess 235-36 to 
be “cosen Jones is cleanliar by halfe.”’ Various other readings need correc- 
tion (as “Dordraci,” 2, 3; “trace” for “trvge,’’ 340; “brue” for ‘‘bout,” 
429, “act” for “art,” 679); but these will be made in the edition of the 
play that, with the expert assistance of my good friend, Dr. Samuel A. 
Tannenbaum, I am preparing for the press. 

Hyper E. ROLLINS 

Harvard University 


13. DR. GREG AND THE “GOODAL” NOTATION 
IN SIR THOMAS MOORE 


In the June issue of PMLA (XLIV, 633-4) Dr. W. W. Greg prints a 
communication in which he attacks certain conclusions presented in my 
paper, “More About The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore” (PMLA, XLIII, 
767-778). That essay was divided into three parts: in the first (pp. 767- 
770) I showed that Dr. Greg had made an untenable generalization re- 
garding the revision in the stage-directions in the manuscript of Sir 
Thomas Moore; in the second (pp. 770-774) I presented both direct and 
circumstantial evidence to prove that the marginal notation, ‘Mess 
[enger] T Goodal” on fol. 14* is a gross forgery perpetrated by John 
Payne Collier; in the third (pp. 774-778) I advanced paleographical 
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reasons for rejecting the conjecture that the revised insurrection scene 
in Act II was written by Shakspere. In his recent communication Dr. 
Greg says not a word about the first and third parts of my article but 
attempts to invalidate my condemnation of the ‘““T Goodal” notation as a 
Collier forgery. 

Bibliotics, as I have indicated in some of my previous studies, is a 
highly specialized and technical science. During the past one hundred 
years a fairly large number of investigators have placed the study of 
questioned documents on a solid foundation of observed facts and scientific 
technique. The sciences of physics, chemistry and optics, aided by the use 
of microscopes, have wholly eliminated guesswork from the examination 
of suspected documents. Even a casual perusal of such a text-book on 
the subject as Mr. Albert S. Osborn’s Questioned Documents will convince 
anyone that only those who have been adequately trained in the theory 
and technique of the examination of such documents ought to presume to 
enter into the discussion of so difficult a problem as the genuineness of 
the notation ‘“Mess T Goodal” in the manuscript of Sir Thomas Moore. 
That one is an expert bibliographer, an antiquarian, or even a paleographer 
is not in itself sufficient to qualify one as an examiner of questioned docu- 
ments. This is strikingly illustrated by the fact that even so well-equipped 
and industrious a scholar as Dr. Greg has not only fallen into very serious 
errors in the discussion of this matter—even the most expert may err 
sometimes—but has also failed to grasp the fundamentals of the technique 
required for the solution of such problems. 

Dr. Greg evidently intends to impart something of an official character 
to his report upon his examination of the note in question when he says 
that he examined it “in company with an official of the British Museum.”’ 
But is not this an unscientific way of dealing with a scientific problem and 
an unfair way of attempting to bias the reader’s judgment? The official 
is not named, nor is his position stated; nor are we informed as to his quali- 
fications for the particular task in hand. 

Still more important is the fact that Dr. Greg says not a word about 
the nature of the examination which satisfied them, witnout any difficulty, 
that forgery was “out of the question.”’ He says that “the ink used in 
these words [‘‘Mess T Goodal’’] is identical with that in which the rest 
of the Addition is written.”” How does he know that “‘the yellowish brown 
colour” of the two inks is identical? They may look alike to the naked eye 
and yet not be so. Only by a microscopical examination, with or without 
a Lovibond tintometer, could it be established whether they are really 
identical in color. There is nothing to show that either Dr. Greg or his 
official escort employed either a microscope or a Lovibond tintometer. 

In my essay, it will be remembered, I pointed out certain peculiarities 
in the penmanship which I said were pathognomonic, not merely sug- 
gestive, of forgery. These characteristics are the following: evidences of 
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patching and mending of the letters, freakish shading, unnatural joinings 
between certain letters (especially between the e and the s in “Mess’’), 
evidence that in some letters the shading was sketched in, and the pre- 
sence of such shading as no quill-pen could make in ordinary writing. I 
also pointed out certain concomitant characteristics, which, however, I 
did not stress. Dr. Greg concedes an ‘‘awkwardness and uncertainty in 
the formation of the words’—though that is not what I charged—and 
invents an hypothesis to account for the ‘awkwardness and uncertainty.”’ 
His guess is this: “the scribe [C] first wrote the additional passage, and 
then, while this was still wet, attempted to prefix the note indicating 
the actor. This would necessitate his writing without support for the 
hand, whence the erratic form of the letters. We must not forget that 
Elizabethan scribes had not the modern convenience of blotting paper, 
and that even sand appears to have been little used.” 

Inasmuch as Dr. Greg in his ingenious hypothesis concedes that the 
writing is not C’s normal calligraphy, the crucial question becomes that 
of the ink in which the notation is written. If the ink is identical with 
that of the rest of the page, C wrote it and it is genuine. Therefore, I 
decided to submit the matter to the foremost English expert in ancient 
and modern inks, Mr. C. Ainsworth Mitchell, the distinguished editor 
of The Analyst (The Journal of the Society of Public Analysts and other 
Analytical Chemists) and the author of the following books: Inks, their 
Composition and Manufacture (1904), Science and the Criminal (1911), 
Documents and their Scientific Examination (1922), and The Expert Wit- 
ness and the Application of Science and of Art to Human Identification, 
Criminal Investigation, Civil Actions and Histery (1923). 

On June 6, 1929, Dr. Mitchell reported to me as follows: 


I have now been able to make a thorough microscopical examination of the 
folio 14° of the Moore MS. The ink of the marginal note ““Mess T Goodal” is a 
brown ink which superficially agrees with the color of the page. Of itself, this 
proves nothing, for an ink eighty or ninety years old, written on a stained part of 
the leaf, as this is, could well assume that tint. 

Examined under a higher magnification, this ink has a surface lustre which is 
not found in the ink in other parts of the writing on this page. These show spots 
and disintegration marks which I could not observe in the ‘“T Goodal.”” This is 
not conclusive, but, as far as it goes, the evidence is in favor of your contention.? 

With regard to the writing: I compared this with the marginal note on Fol. 16: 
‘Enter Moore and Attendants w‘ purssand mace.’ The writing is distinctly differ- 
ent, notably the d, which in the purse and mace entry is the usuai contemporary 


1 It is a pleasure to record here that “largely on the scientific investigation of 
inks and documents,” Oxford University has just awarded Mr. Mitchell the degree 
of D. Sc. 

2 The reader will please to bear in mind that my case against the ‘Goodal’ 
notation was based solely on the handwriting. It was Dr. Greg who raised the issue 
of the ink. 
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form, whereas the d in “‘Goodal”’ is of the type which is common in late eighteenth 
century writing and less frequent in the early nineteenth century. I could not find 
a d like this anywhere in the MS. 


Forgery is therefore not “out of the question.” It is, on the contrary, 
highly probable. 

Inasmuch as Dr. Greg, in his attempt to demolish the structure of 
forgery that I had reared about the ““T Goodal’”’ notation, makes certain 
statements of calligraphic and antiquarian interest, these, too, must be 
considered. 

1. He says that “‘Elizabethan scribes had not the modern convenience 
of blotting paper.” But in this he is certainly in error. The New English 
Dictionary (cf. the word “blotter”) shows us that in 1591 Percivall defined 
the Spanish word “‘borrador” as a blotter, a blotting paper” and evidently 
expected to be understood by Elizabethan Englishmen. 

’ 2. Without offering any evidence whatsoever in support of his assump- 
tion, Dr. Greg assumes that the scribe wrote the words ‘‘Mess T Goodal”’ 
immediately after he had finished writing the lower portion of the page—a 
conjecture which is absurd on the face of it. Why should the scribe— 
assuming even that he was a (or the) director— assign an insignificant 
réle to one of the members of the company immediately before transcribing 
his speech, even before writing the stage-direction “Enter Messenger,” 
and before the play had been approved by the Censor? The assignment 
of parts, there is good reason to suppose, would be a matter to be decided 
by the company, not by the director. Is it even remotely probable 
that the copyist-director would have been in such a hurry to make this 
notation that he would not have waited for the ink at the bottom of the 
page to dry sufficiently to let him rest his hand on it? Did Dr. Greg 
stop to consider how long it would have taken that sheet of paper to 
absorb that particular ink? (Parenthetically I wish to add, on the author- 
ity of Mr. Osborn, that in ordinary weather conditions ordinary writing 
ink takes about fifteen seconds to dry.) And is it not fairly obvious— 
even in the Farmer facsimile—that this “awkward”? memorandum was 
written with a different pen than the one C employed? Was the casting 
of Goodal in the insignificant réle of Messenger so urgent that the scribe 
had to make a note of it the very instant of turning the sheet sideways? 
And is it not highly significant that the only words in the entire MS. 
which were written awkwardly, clumsily and erratically, are the moment- 
ous words which, if genuine, would determine the dramatic company for 
which the play had been written? If Dr. Greg had attempted to ascertain 
the characteristics of writing done under the circumstances he supposes 
to have been present, he would have found that there is really no great 
difficulty in writing under those circumstances, and that the words thus 
written show none of the characteristics apparent in the Goodal notation. 
He would also have found that under the supposed circumstances the 
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scrivener could easily have rested his hand near the bottom of that folio 
page with sufficient comfort to write that or any memorandum. 

Dr. Greg’s last paragraph is as amazing in its erroneous implications 
as it is illogical. It assumes that a person who bungles one forgery cannot 
make a fairly good job of another. And Dr. Greg seems to have forgotten 
that the man who he concedes was responsible for the ‘‘clumsy failure” 
in the case of the word ““Laneha” was the same person who forged certain 
entries in the Henslowe papers so well that Sir George F. Warner, an 
expert on Collier forgeries, failed to detect them. Nor is the word “Laneha” 
really a clumsy failure; it is, in my opinion, a rather good imitation of 
Anthony Mundy’s penmanship. We have Dr. Greg’s own word for it, 
that the writing of the ‘“‘Goodal’’ memorandum is awkward, uncertain and 
erratic—a fact which, under the circumstances, leaves no room for doubt 
that the words “Mess T Goodal” are a forgery. 


SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 
New York City 


Had the exigencies of publication permitted me to see a proof of my 
note in the PMLA for June, I should have taken the opportunity to correct 
one expression in it. I wrote: “‘We must not forget that Elizabethan scribes 
had not the modern convenience of blotting paper, and that even sand 
appears to have been little used.”’ I have since learnt, through a reference 
by Dr. Tannenbaum himself, that blotting paper is as old as the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. I notice, however, that the early quotations in 
the N.E.D., 1519 and 1612, hardly suggest that it was in common use, 
while I have certainly never met with any allusion that would point 
to its being a familiar object. I have a strong impression that is was not; 
and all that my immediate argument demanded was that the scribe did 
not happen to have it handy at the moment. So far as my experience goes, 
traces of sand are also rare in literary manuscripts, though I understand 
that its use was normal in official writing. 

W. W. Greco 


London, England 





